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KEFLECTIONS  ON  THE  FIFTY-NINTH 
ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE 
ASSOCIATION 

The  Fifty-Ninth  Annual  Meeting 
has  come  and  gone.  Months  of  planning 
came  to  fruition  from  March  22  to  36 
in  Chicago.  Once  more  the  Palmer 
House  was  a  veritable  beehive  of  activ¬ 
ity.  The  familiar  three  banks  of  eleva¬ 
tors  were  crowded  to  capacity,  whether 
marked  “To  12”  or  “To  13  and  23.” 
Certainly  above  the  lobby  the  doors 
slid  open  most  frequently  at  levels 
three  and  four,  because  here  were  the 
general  offices  of  the  Association  and 
of  the  Commissions,  and  the  Red 
Lacquer  Room  and  the  Grand  Bali 
Room  and  many  lesser  accommoda¬ 
tions  for  smaller  assemblies  as  well. 
Viewed  as  a  whole,  this  meeting  was  no 
exception:  it  was  a  mammoth  opera¬ 
tion.  How  does  it  add  up? 

Attendance 

Since  compulsory  registration  was 
abandoned  a  year  ago,  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  secure  reliable  figures  on  at¬ 
tendance.  If  the  crowded  General  Ses¬ 
sions  and  overflowing  lobbies  and  foyers 
be  acceptable  criteria,  from  twelve  to 
thirteen  hundred  people  were  present. 
Even  the  last  General  Session  on  Fri¬ 
day  afternoon  proved  to  be  an  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  established  tradition  that 


relatively  few  would  remain  after  the 
official  business  of  the  Association  had 
been  concluded.  The  main  floor  of  the 
Grand  Ball  Room  was  filled  for  the 
final  program. 

Distances  from  points  on  the  bound¬ 
aries  of  the  North  Central  territory  to 
Chicago  are  impressive.  For  instance, 
the  north-south  axis  of  the  Association 
from  Canada  to  Texas  is  approxi¬ 
mately  1,100  miles  long,  and  the  north¬ 
east-southwest  distance  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  to  California  is  3,000  miles. 
Blanketing  the  nineteen  states  within 
this  area  is  a  scattergram  of  3,227  high 
schools  and  374  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties.  Of  course,  each  of  these  institu¬ 
tions  did  not  send  a  representative  to 
Chicago,  but  many  hundreds  of  them 
did.  Thus  the  aggregate  mileage  of  all 
who  made  the  round  trip  by  train, 
plane,  and  auiomobile  is  stupendous. 
Furthermore,  from  Philadelphia,  Penn¬ 
sylvania;  Raleigh,  North  Carolina; 
Boise,  Idaho;  and  Redlands,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  came  fraternal  delegates  from 
the  other  regional  Associations.  Con¬ 
cord,  New  Hampshire,  would  have 
been  added  to  this  list  had  it  not  been 
for  the  illness  of  the  delegate  from  New 
England.  No  less  indicative  of  the  far- 
flung  relations  of  the  Association  was 
the  presence  of  five  representatives  of 
the  Armed  Services  who  had  come 
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under  orders  from  as  far  as  European 
Headquarters  to  participate  in  the 
business  of  the  Commission  on  Second¬ 
ary  Schools  related  to  the  twenty-six 
accredited  Dependents’  Schools  that 
are  maintained  by  the  Services  for  the 
children  of  the  military  personnel  in 
nine  trans-oceanic  countries. 

The  Meetings 

Half-a-hundred  assemblies  of  various 
sorts,  committee  meetings,'  panel  dis¬ 
cussions,  general  sessions,  breakfasts, 
luncheons,  and  dinners  were  required 
to  round  out  this  annual  session.  For 
five  years  the  practice  has  grown  for 
the  several  divisions  of  the  Association 
to  plan  panel  and  other  group  discus¬ 
sions  in  increasing  numbers.  Although 
more  than  a  dozen  were  held  this  year, 
those  who  attended  them  asked  for 
even  a  larger  number  next  year.  The 
multiplex  character  of  the  Association 
business-wise  and  the  chronological  se¬ 
quence  in  which  business  must  be 
transacted  had  brought  some  of  the  of¬ 
ficial  personnel  to  Chicago  three  days 
before  the  stated  opening  of  affairs  on 
March  22. 

As  every  one  knows,  the  three  Com¬ 
missions  make  up  the  core  of  the  As¬ 
sociation.  This  typ>e  of  organization  is 
inherently  disarticulated  and  vigilance 
is  constantly  required  to  keep  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  these  basic  units  well  coordi¬ 
nated.  By  virtue  of  the  reports  which 
regularly  are  made  to  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Association,  that 
group  of  individuals  is  kept  well  posted 
about  the  over-all  work  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  Unfortunately  this  is  not  true  out¬ 
side  ^at  small  body.  Therefore  a 
splendid  innovation  was  put  into  effect 
this  year:  on  Thursday  the  General 
Program  jointly  sponsored  by  the  three 
Commissions  was  given  over  to  con¬ 
densed  but  nevertheless  definitive  re¬ 
ports  of  the  year’s  work  and  of  future 
plans  by  the  respective  secretaries  of 


these  Commissions.  Only  commenda¬ 
tory  remarks  were  heard  as  the  large 
assembly  which  had  listened  to  these 
reports  broke  up. 

News  Releases 

This  year  for  the  first  time  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  method  of  handling  news  releases 
was  hit  upon.  Heretofore  reporters 
roamed  the  corridors  and  phones 
jangled  at  all  hours  of  day  or  night  in 
the  headquarters  of  the  Association 
and  in  the  hotel  rooms  of  the  general 
officers  as  local  reporters  tried  to  get 
“hot”  leads,  especially  when  so-called 
spectacular  action  was  pending.  All 
concerned,  reporters  and  officers  alike, 
were  the  victims  of  this  situation.  But 
this  year,  a  trained  news  writer  was 
employed  to  cover  the  meeting  and  pro¬ 
vide  contact  with  the  news  services. 
The  representatives  of  the  Chicago 
papers  and  of  the  AP  and  UP  Associa¬ 
tions  praised  the  arrangement  because 
at  last  they  did  not  have  to  sleuth  for 
news  and  could  talk  with  an  individual 
who  speaks  their  language.  Result: 
the  quality,  quantity,  and  rapidity  of 
coverage  delighted  everybody.  Within 
three  days  clippings  began  to  arrive 
from  home  papers.  One  Commission 
secretary  said  that  this  was  the  first 
time  in  the  score  or  more  of  years  he 
has  spent  in  the  work  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  that  his  local  pa{>ers  had  noted 
his  comings  and  goings  on  Association 
business. 

The  General  Mood 

Again  and  again  the  expression  is 
heard  that  the  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion  represents  something  that  those 
who  share  in  its  work  and  attend  its 
sessions  find  in  no  other  professional 
organization.  In  this  regard,  the  Fifty- 
ninth  meeting  was  no  exception. 

This  feeling  is  hard  to  define.  For 
twenty  years  this  editor  has  been 
identified  with  the  Association  in  a 
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range  of  capacities.  Thirteen  of  these 
years  have  been  devoted  to  The 
Quarterly.  As  a  matter  of  course,  all 
lines  tend  to  converge  at  the  editor’s 
desk.  By  virtue  of  this  fact  he  is  in  posi¬ 
tion  to  keep  his  finger  on  the  pulse  of 
the  entire  Association;  yet  a  clear  def¬ 
inition  of  the  unique  meaning  of  the 
Association  eludes  him.  Why  do  busy 
men  willingly  superimpose  the  work  of 
the  Association  upon  already  crowded 
schedules?  Why  do  they  as  willingly 
accept  the  sometimes  onerous  responsi¬ 
bilities  which  the  general  offices  of  the 
Association  entail?  And  why  is  there 
always  a  residual  nostalgia  when,  in 
the  natural  course  of  events,  identifica¬ 
tion  with  the  Association  is  inter¬ 
rupted?  Is  it  consecration  to  a  common 
cause?  Loyalty?  Camaraderie?  What¬ 
ever  it  may  be,  as  in  previous  years  it 
pervaded  the  week’s  activities  and  the 
feeling  prevailed  that  the  Fifty-ninth 
Annual  Meeting  had  been  a  good  one. 

H/jtLAN  C.  Koch 

REPORT  OF  THE  SUBCOinCTTEE  ON 
LIBERAL  ARTS  EDUCATION 

March  25,  1953 

The  Intebcolleoute  Pbogbak  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Liberal  Arts  Education  is  completing  its 
thirteenth  year  with  sixty-five  colleges  partici¬ 
pating.  There  are  four  new  colleges  that  have 
joined  the  study  this  year:  Dana  College,  Blair, 
Nebraska;  Fontbonne  College,  St.  Louis,  Mis¬ 
souri;  Marycrest  College,  Davenport,  Iowa;  and 
Marymount  College,  Salina,  Kansas. 

Under  the  general  direction  of  Dr.  Clarence 
Lee  Furrow  of  Knox  College,  seven  coordinators 
visit  the  various  institutions  to  stimulate  and 
assist  in  the  local  educational  studies.  These 
seven  men  are:  Frank  W.  Clippinger,  Drury 
C9llege;  John  L.  Davis,  Hiram  College;  Arthur 
F.  Engelbert,  Mount  Union  College;  A.  Leland 
Forrest,  Nebraska  Wesleyan  College;  John 
HoUenbach,  Hope  College;  E.  Ray  McCartney, 
Fort  Hays  State  Colle^;  and  William  J. 
McKeefery,  Alma  College.  Dr.  Engelbert  and 
Dr.  Forrest  are  new  to  the  program  this  year. 

During  the  summer  of  1953,  two  Workshops 
were  held  for  representatives  of  the  participating 
colleges.  At  the  Minnesota  Workshop,  Jime  16 
to  July  II,  there  were  thirty  participants  from 


twenty-five  colleges  of  the  study.  At  the  Chicago 
Workshop,  July  38  to  August  33,  there  were 
thirty-two  participants.  Operating  through 
general  sessions,  seminars,  and  individual  con¬ 
ferences,  the  participants  worked  on  such  prob¬ 
lems  as  the  adjustment  of  curricula  to  omtem- 
porary  needs,  the  development  of  general  educa¬ 
tion  programs,  stimulation  of  more  effective 
teaching  and  learning,  and  the  improvement  of 
personal  and  academic  counseling. 

During  1953-53,  two  intercollegiate  faculty 
conferences  have  attracted  wide  interest  in  their 
respective  regions.  On  October  17-18,  1953,  the 
fourth  Arkansas  Omference  on  Higher  Educa¬ 
tion  was  held  at  Pettit  Jean  State  Paik — the 
theme,  “Adapting  College  Piograms  to  Present- 
Day  Needs.’’  On  November  7-8,  1953,  the  col¬ 
leges  (ff  Oklahoma  held  th^  first  conference 
under  the  au^ices  of  this  committee  pursuing 
the  theme,  “The  Goals  of  Liberal  Education.” 
Similar  conferences  for  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma 
and  other  states  are  already  being  planned  for 
next  year. 

One  of  the  most  successful  ventures  of  1953 
was  the  President’s  Workshop  held  on  March  31 
and  April  a  at  the  Palmer  House  in  Chicago, 
just  prior  to  the  North  Central  Association  An¬ 
nual  Meeting.  Presidents  of  forty-seven  institu¬ 
tions  participated  in  roimd  table  discussions  of 
college  curriculum  problems,  finance,  teacher 
education,  religious  programs,  and  related  issues. 
During  the  three  days,  March  33  to  35,  1953, 
the  presidents  have  b^n  enjoying  another  work¬ 
shop  at  the  Palmer  House  discussing  the  theme, 
“Wluit  is  the  Role  of  the  Liberal  Arts  College 
in  the  Next  Decade.” 

In  addition  to  the  above  special  projects,  this 
committee  has  continued  its  representation  of 
Liberal  Arts  education  on  a  number  of  national 
boards  and  committees.  It  circulates  a  monthly 
News  Bulletin  to  over  1,000  persons  concerned 
with  the  program  and  distributes  monthly 
packets  of  materials  to  the  participating  colleges. 
The  chairman  of  the  committee  maintains  an 
extensive  set  of  files  dealing  with  over  one  hun¬ 
dred  subjects  in  higher  education  and  these  are 
available  on  loan  to  any  faculty  committee 
wishing  to  consult  them. 

The  project  is  financed  through  contributions 
of  $150  ead  from  the  participating  colleges  and 
a  grant  of  $7,000  a  year  from  the  Carnegie  Corp., 
a  grant  which  expires  in  June,  1954.  There  is  ateo 
an  annual  appropriation  of  $600  from  the  North 
Central  Association  to  help  with  the  expenses 
of  committee  meetings. 

The  membership  of  the  Committee  on  Liberal 
Arts  Education  for  1953-53  is  as  follows:  Russell 
D.  Cole  of  Cornell  College,  Clarence  De  Graff  of 
Hope  College,  Edward  F.  Potthoff,  of  the  Uni- 
veisity  of  Illinois,  Joseph  E.  Pryor  of  Harding 
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College,  Sister  Rose  Dominic  St.  Mary  Col¬ 
lege,  and  Russell  M.  Cooper  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  Chairman.  These  persons  will  remain 
in  office  for  the  current  academic  year  and  are 
chosen  through  democratic  election  by  the  facul¬ 
ties  and  presidents  of  the  participating  colleges 
and  through  appointment  by  the  Commission 
on  Research  and  Service.  Faculty  representatives 
on  the  committee  during  1955-54  will  be  Karl 
Massanari  of  Hope  College,  Arthur  Pullan  of 
Lincoln  University  and  Joseph  Pryor  oi  Harding 
College. 

Plans  are  now  being  completed  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  still  further  services  during  1953-54  to 
help  liberal  arts  colleges  meet  their  urgent 
responsibilities  in  ever  more  effective  fashion  in 
the  future. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Russell  M.  Coopes,  Chairman 

REPORT  OF  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 

IN-SERVICE  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS 
March  25,  1953 

The  Im-Sesvice  Training  of  Teachers  Commit¬ 
tee  has  engaged  in  three  major  projects  during 
the  past  year.  Two  of  them  have  concerned 
studies  which  have  been  in  progress  while  the 
third  has  provided  the  six  discussion  group 
meetings  which  are  being  held  at  this  Annual 
Meeting,  Wednesday,  March  35.  Since  detailed 
announcement  of  these  discussion  meetings  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  official  program,  it  does  not  seem 
necessary  to  list  the  various  participants  and 
discussion  topics.  Arrangements  are  being  made 
for  written  reports  of  these  conferences  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  publication  in  The  Quarterly.  It  is 
believed  that  such  articles,  giving  a  statement  of 
the  problems  discussed  with  points  of  view  pre¬ 
sented  and  any  practical  suggestions  made,  will 
be  valuable  to  our  members  who  are  unable  to 
attend  the  Annual  Meeting. 

I  am  happy  to  announce  that  the  final  report 
of  the  Incentive  Study  has  been  made.  The  re¬ 
port  will  appear  in  the  April,  1953  issue  of  The 
Quarterly.  The  report  is  entitled  “Incentives 
Used  in  Motivating  Professional  Growth  of 
Teachers.'*  Our  committee  was  fortimate  in 
securing  N.  Durwood  Cory,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Rochester,  Minnesota,  to  serve  as  re¬ 
search  consultant.  The  final  report  will  include 
many  practical  suggestions  to  teachers  and  ad¬ 
ministrators  for  improving  the  in-service  pro¬ 
gram  in  their  schools.  Money  was  made  available 
in  this  year’s  budgets  to  provide  3,000  reprints 
of  this  article.  They  will  be  available  at  the  office 
of  our  treasurer,  R.  Nelson  Snider.  Single  cities 
may  be  purchased  for  35^  or  in  orders  of  10  or 
more  at  15^.  In  organizing  this  project,  a  gradu¬ 
ate  committee  from  the  faculty  Indiana  Uni¬ 


versity  has  made  very  many  fine  suggestions 
and  their  cooperation  has  bera  greatly  appreci¬ 
ated.  Dr.  Holmstedt  has  carried  major  re^xinsi- 
bility  for  this  committee. 

Our  committee  wishes  to  report  splendid  prog¬ 
ress  on  the  workshop  as  an  in-service  training 
procedure  study.  Mr.  J.  R.  Mitchell  of  Purdue 
University  has  been  serving  as  research  consult¬ 
ant  in  this  work.  Mr.  Mitchell  reported  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  that  questionnaires  had  brnn  mailed  to 
3,173  participants,  188  workshop  leaders,  and 
109  institutions  and  agencies  which  have  held 
workshops.  Mr.  Mitchell  has  also  visited  many 
institutions  to  discuss  with  directors  of  work¬ 
shops  the  characteristics  of  a  good  workshop, 
the  problems  connected  with  holding  workshops, 
and  the  advantages  of  workshops  over  regular 
education  courses.  Mr.  Mitchell  is  in  the  process 
of  machine  tabulation  of  the  returns  which  he 
began  March  15.  It  is  expected  that  he  will 
prepare  for  publication  in  the  April,  1954 
Quarterly  a  report  of  his  study  somewhat 
similar  to  that  prepared  by  Mr.  Cory. 

It  is  hoped  t^t  budget  funds  will  be  provided 
next  year  so  that  a  substantial  supply  of  reprints 
will  be  available  to  the  membership. 

Our  committee  is  very  much  pleased  to  report 
the  completion  of  the  one  study  and  the  antici¬ 
pated  conclusion  of  the  second.  These  follow  two 
other  studies,  the  one  entitled  “A  Study  of  In- 
Service  Education”  which  developed  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  underlying  a  workable  in- 
service  program.  The  second  entitled  “Improving 
Intergroup  Relations  in  School  and  Community 
Life”  applied  the  principles  developed  in  the  first 
study  to  a  rather  universal  and  pressing  school 
problem.  A  total  of  5,500  copies  of  the  second 
study  were  printed.  One  was  mailed  free  to  each 
member  school  and  the  remainder  were  available 
for  sale.  The  fact  that  both  of  these  studies  are 
now  out  of  print  attests  to  their  worth.  It  has 
been  ascertained  that  there  is  a  real  need  for 
practical  suggestions  in  these  fields  and  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  Incentive  Study  and  the  Work¬ 
shop  Study  will  be  as  well  received. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Paul  W.  Harnly,  Chairman 
Commission  on  Research  and 
Service 

REPORT  OF  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
INSTITUTIONS  FOR  TEACHER 
EDUCATION 
March  25,  1953 

The  Subcokuittee  on  Institutions  for 
Teacher  Education  carries  on  a  cooperative 
project  for  institutions  of  the  unit  type  whose 
principal  function  is  the  preparation  of  teachers. 
The  participating  colleges  cooperate  for  the 
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Study  of  institutional  problems  of  many  kinds 
with  the  help  of  the  summer  workshops,  co¬ 
ordinator  service,  News  Bulletin,  packet  service, 
etc.  provided  by  the  Subcommittee.  The  project 
is  now  in  its  Mth  year  with  twenty-five  of  the 
seventy-six  eligible  colleges  taking  part. 

Participation  in  the  project  is  contingent  upon 
paying  the  $200  annual  fee,  setting  up  a  local 
study  committee,  and  sending  a  representative 
to  the  Workshop  which  is  held  each  summer  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota.  The  last  Workshop 
was  held  there  on  July  a8  to  August  32,  1952, 
with  twenty-five  representatives  from  the  par¬ 
ticipating  coUeges  in  attendance.  A  detailed 
report  of  140  pages  on  the  Workshop  was  pre¬ 
pared,  distributed  to  the  participating  coUe^, 
and  offered  for  sale  to  others.  Dr.  John  Jacobs, 
of  the  Emporia  Kansas  State  Teachers  College, 
served  as  co-director  of  the  Workshop  for  the 
Sub-committee,  along  with  Dr.  Paul  Grim  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota.  The  University  again 
contributed  in  a  very  substantial  way  to  the 
project  by  defraying  most  of  the  expenses  for 
the  operation  of  the  Workshop,  and  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  wishes  to  express  its  deepest  gratitude  for 
this  support. 

Each  participating  college  has  set  up  a  local 
committee  which  is  re^nsible  for  furthering  its 
own  studies  and  for  preparing  reports  on  them. 
One  of  the  obligations  of  participants  is  to  engage 
in  institutional  studies  and  to  share  the  results 
thereof  with  the  other  cooperating  colleges.  The 
local  committee  works  in  close  relationship  with 
the  coordinator  assigned  to  the  college  for  the 
year  by  the  subcommittee.  The  coordinators  pay 
visits  of  one  to  two  days  to  each  college  during 
the  year  to  confer  with  the  local  committee  and 
with  staff  members  regarding  their  studies,  and 
to  inform  them  of  similar  activities  on  other 
campuses.  To  date,  approximately  one-half  of  the 
colleges  have  been  visited  by  the  coordinators. 

Dr.  John  Jacobs  has  b^  serving  as  Chief 
Coordinator  during  the  current  year.  Dean 
Ernest  Mahan,  of  the  Pittsburg  Kansas  State 
Teachers  College,  Dr.  H.  W.  Reninger,  Iowa 
State  Teachers  College,  Dr.  C.  H.  Alhm,  of  the 
Northeast  Missouri  State  Teachers  College,  and 
Dr.  Vaud  Travis,  of  the  Northeastern  Oklahoma 
State  College  have  also  been  serving  on  the  co¬ 
ordinator  staff.  The  last  two  began  this  service 
this  year.  All  of  the  coordinators,  except  Dr. 
Travis,  spent  a  period  of  one  week  at  the  1952 
workshop. 

The  subcommittee  has  operated  a  monthly 
News  Bulletin  and  packet  service  to  provide  for 
inter-communication  among  the  participating 
colleges  and  for  the  sharing  of  reports,  bulletins, 
forms,  instruments  and  other  resource  materials. 
Dr.  Jacobs  has  been  immediately  responsible  for 
these  services,  but  all  of  the  coordiutors  have 


contributed  news  notes  to  the  Bulletin  and  items 
to  the  packets.  These  services  help  to  provide  for 
the  exchange  of  ideas  among  the  co<q)erating 
colleges. 

The  subconunittee  holds  a  luncheon  each  year 
at  the  time  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Asso- 
daticm.  All  of  the  delegates  from  colleges  eligible 
to  participate  in  the  subcommittee  project  are 
invited  to  attend.  Approximately  thirty  to  thirty- 
five  are  expected  for  the  event  this  week.  This 
year  the  subcommittee  is  also  presenting  a  panel 
discussion  of  its  project  in  which  Presidents  and 
Deans  from  seven  of  the  participating  colleges 
wiU  deal  with  their  cooperative  ventures.  Dean 
Ernest  Mahan  will  serve  as  moderator.  Two 
members  of  the  subcommittee  are  also  partici¬ 
pating  in  a  conference  to  be  held  this  afternoon 
on  the  subject  “How  Can  Colleges  Cooperate  to 
Promote  Substantial  Institutional  Resuuch?” 

The  subconunittee  has  been  exploring,  this 
year,  the  possibilities  of  providing  for  coopera¬ 
tive  research  projects  in  which  two  or  more 
participating  college  will  work  together  in  pur¬ 
suing  the  same  research  problem.  Dr.  George 
Hill,  of  Ohio  University,  a  member  of  the  Sub¬ 
committee,  is  canvassing  the  colleges  to  obtain 
their  suggestions  relative  to  this  type  of  service. 
The  general  thought  is  that  the  subcommittee 
might  serve  as  a  clearing  house  for  such  research 
projects  and  provide  assistance  and  stimulation 
for  them  in  various  ways. 

The  twenty-five  colleges  which  are  taking  part 
in  the  project  this  year  are  the  following: 

Arkansas  Agricultural,  Mechanical  and  Nor¬ 
mal  College,  Pine  Bluff 
Ball  State  Teachers  College,  Munde,  Indiana 
Black  Hills  Teachers  College,  Spearfish,  South 

Dakota 

Central  Missouri  State  College,  Warrensburg 
Central  State  College,  Edmond,  Oklahoma 
East  Central  State  College,  Ada,  Oklahoma 
Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin  State  College 
General  Beadle  State  Teachers  College, 
Madison,  South  Dakota 
Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  Cedar  Falls 
Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  Emporia 
Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  Httsburg 
Milwaukee,  Wisomsin  State  College 
Minot,  North  Dakota  State  Teachers  College 
National  College  of  Education,  Evanstcm, 
Illinois 

Nmlheast  Missouri  State  Teachers  College, 
Kirksville 

Northeastern  State  College,  Takquah,  Okla¬ 
homa 

Northwestern  State  College,  Alva,  Oklahoma 
River  Falls,  Wisconsin  State  CoUej^ 

Southern  State  Teachers  College,  Springfield, 
South  Dakota 
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Southeastern  State  College,  Durant,  Okla¬ 
homa 

Southwestern  State  College,  Weatherford, 
Oklahoma 

Stevens  Point,  Wisconsin  State  College 
The  Stout  Institute,  MenonK>nie,  Wisconsin 
Western  State  College,  Gunnison,  Colorado 
Winona,  Minnesota  State  Teachers  College 
Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  F.  PorcHOFP,  Chairman 

REPORT  OP  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
TEACHER  EDUCATION  IN  |IULTI- 
PURPOSE  INSTITUTIONS 

Editor’s  Note — Dean  F.  E.  Henzlik,  of 
Teachers  College,  University  of  Nebraska,  is 
chairman  of  this  subcommittee.  He  incorporated 
his  annual  report  in  his  summary  of  the  panel 
discussion  of  the  topic,  “Teacher  Education  in 
Multipurpose  Institutions,”  which  appears  else¬ 
where  in  this  issue  of  The  Quarterly. 

REPORT  OP  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
SCHOOL-LIBRARY  STUDY 
March  25,  1953 

I.  The  Subcommittee  on  School-Library  Study 
had  one  meeting,  January  16,  1953.  A  sec- 
(md  nreeting  will  be  held  in  Chicago, 
March  37.  The  committee  consists  of  the 
following  members: 

Miss  Louise  Rees,  Director  of  Library  Serv¬ 
ices,  State  Department  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion,  Lansing,  Michigan. 

Miss  Jessie  Turner,  High  School  Librarian, 
Clinton,  Okla. 

Dr.  Eugene  Wilson,  Director  (rf  Library 
Services,  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder, 
Colorado. 

Dr.  L.  R.  Kilxer,  Professor  of  Secondary 
Education,  University  of  Wyoming, 
Laramie,  Wyoming. 

Mr.  Walter  L.  Cooper,  Principal,  High 
School  East,  Wichi^  Kansas,  Chairman. 
In  the  first  meeting  Dr.  Paul  Hainly,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Commission  on  Research  and 
Services,  and  Miss  Frances  Strickland,  head 
librarian  of  Wichita  High  School  East,  were 
invited  to  participate. 

n.  The  committee  agreed  upon  the  following 
course  of  action: 

A.  Determine  the  training  for  school  li¬ 
brarians  which  is  currently  available  in 
the  training  institutions  within  the 
North  Central  area.  Three  ^)ecific  types 
of  programs  were  indicated  for  study. 

I.  The  four  year  program  which  leads  to 


a  bachelor’s  degree  with  a  major  in 
library  science.  This  is  normally 
known  as  the  Type  IH  library  pro¬ 
gram. 

3.  Department  of  Library  Science  with¬ 
in  an  institutimi,  but  in  which  a  full 
major  in  the  field  is  not  available.  Ex¬ 
amples  of  such  sue  the  University  of 
Colorado;  Kansas  State  Teachers 
College,  Pittsburg,  Kansas;  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wichita,  Wichita,  Kansas; 
and  many  others. 

3.  Available  courses  in  Library  Science 
even  though  offered  imder  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  some  other  department  such 
as  the  University  of  Wyoming  where 
the  Library  Science  is  offered  in  the 
Department  of  Education. 

B.  Secure  from  state  department  of  public 
instruction  and  state  universities  within 
the  North  Central  area  the  specific  re¬ 
quirements  of  courses  and  hours  neces¬ 
sary  for  certification  to  the  position  of 
school  librarian.  (It  was  suggested  that 
Bower’s  thesis  at  the  University  of 
Wyoming,  under  the  direction  oi  Dr. 
Kilxer,  could  become  a  source  of  informa¬ 
tion  for  the  gatLaring  of  this  material.) 

C.  Secure  information  concerning  basic  and 
fundamental  requirements  of  training  for 
school  librarians  as  seen  by: 

I.  School  administrators. 

3.  School  librarians  themselves. 

D.  Find  out  from  other  associations  what 
has  been  done  within  such  association  of 
a  nature  similar  to  the  program  being 
visualized  by  the  Library  Committee  of 
the  North  Central  Association.  The 
Chairman  will  correspond  with  the  other 
accrediting  associations  to  secure  this  in¬ 
formation. 

HI.  The  items  under  H  were  assigned  to  various 
members  of  the  committee.  I  am  pleased  to 
report  that  the  work  has  moved  with  reason¬ 
able  progress  and  that  the  informaticm  has 
been  gathered  as  called  for  in  A,  B,  and  D  of 
Section  H.  This  material  will  be  presented 
at  the  second  meeting  on  March  .^7,  1953, 
and  the  next  procedure  will  be  that  or  secur¬ 
ing  the  information  listed  in  H,  C. 

To  secure  the  information  here  called  for 
it  will  be  necessary  to  prepare  some  type  of 
questionnaire  which  will  also  be  an  item  for 
consideration  at  the  March  37  meeting.  The 
work  schedule  for  following  through  on  se¬ 
curing  this  information  will  need  to  be  re¬ 
ported  at  a  later  date. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Walter  L.  Cooper,  Chairman 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  EXPERI¬ 
MENTAL  UNITS 

March  25,  1953 

Thx  committee  on  ExperimenUl  Units  has  con¬ 
tinued  through  the  current  year  with  no  change 
in  personnel.  It  was  fortunate  to  continue  the 
working  agreement  with  the  Charles  E.  Merrill 
Company  which  has  become  a  part  of  Wesleyan 
University  at  Middletown,  Connecticut.  There 
was  a  question  about  the  possibility  of  omtinuing 
the  cooperative  publication  of  pamphlet  text  ma¬ 
terials  which  accounts  in  part  for  the  failure  to 
bring  out  a  new  unit  within  the  year. 

Since  sales  have  been  below  the  volume  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  the  publication  attractive  from  a 
profit  making  standpoint,  the  Committee  turned 
its  attention  to  promotion  measures.  By  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  Executive  Committee,  a  special  intro¬ 
ductory  offer  was  sent  out  to  state  carmen  and 
they  were  asked  to  enclose  the  leaflet,  explaining 
the  offer,  with  the  annual  report  forms  in  the  fall. 
The  Association  cancelled  its  royalties  and  the 
publisher  reduced  the  price  below  costs  for  the 
introductory  offer  of  eight  titles  for  one  dollar  in 
the  effort  to  stimulate  the  trial  use  of  the  units. 
The  barrier  seems  to  be  that  of  failure  to  recog¬ 
nise  the  feasibility  of  teaching  the  much  needed 
study  of  important  problems  through  the  use  of 
well  written  and  fairly  comprehensive  text  ma¬ 
terials.  The  failure  to  purchase  text  units  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  North  Central  Association  is  of 
small  importance  to  education  as  a  whole.  The 
failure  to  introduce  young  people  to  comprehen¬ 
sive  amsideration  of  problems  of  current  concern 
is  vastly  important.  Much  of  the  study  of  con¬ 
ventional  text  books,  as  greatly  improved  as  they 
are,  docs  not  deal  with  vital  content  or  carry  the 
student  beyond  the  pages  of  the  book.  The  only 
justification  the  committee  has  for  existence  is 
that  the  materials  produced  by  its  efforts  may 
stimulate  the  more  meaningful  study  of  impor¬ 
tant  social  and  economic  problems.  Thus  far  it 
has  succeeded  to  a  modest  degree  that  has  not  yet 
been  convincing  to  publishers  who  cannot  pro¬ 
duce  nmterials  without  a  reasonably  adequate 
financial  return. 

Ten  titles  have  been  available  in  the  series  this 
year,  although  two  will  be  sold  out  soon  and  will 
not  be  reprinted.  Sales,  other  than  the  special 
promotional  bargain,  have  amoimted  to  53,871 
copies  from  January  i,  1953  to  December  31, 
1953.  The  unit.  Atomic  Energy:  A  Two  Edged 
Sword,  sold  10,751  copies  to  top  the  list.  The 
total  sales  for  the  present  series  of  ten  titles  now 
amounts  to  177,744  copies  since  1948.  Added  to 
this  are  661,738  copies  which  have  been  distrib¬ 
uted  as  bonus  pamphlets  to  accompany  Ameri¬ 
can  Education  Press  magaxines.  For  the  sake  of 


the  records,  attentum  should  be  given  to  the 
144,000  copies  sold  by  C^nn  and  C^pony  from 
1939  to  1946.  At  some  time  within  this  year,  the 
million  mark  of  North  Central  sponsored  unit 
materials  will  be  passed.  While  these  numbers 
sound  fairly  large  they  really  represent  no  great 
impact  cm  the  field  of  secondary  educatiem  and 
leave  much  to  be  desired  in  distributing  the 
needed  educational  materials. 

The  Committee  held  one  work  meeting  within 
the  year.  Much  of  the  work  has  been  done  by 
correspcmdence.  A  manuscript  “Politics  and 
You”  has  been  written  in  first  draft,  studied,  and 
criticized  by  the  committee  and  is  being  revised 
quite  completely  by  its  authors.  A  secemd  writer 
^  been  assigned  to  produce  a  first  draft  of  a 
unit  to  serve  for  a  study  of  India  and  Southern 
Asia  which  is  much  needed  in  the  field  of  world 
relationships.  A  emit.  Pathways  to  Peace,  was  pro¬ 
duced  in  firat  draft  and  rejected  by  the  publishers 
as  unlikely  to  sell  in  quantity.  Arrangements 
have  been  made  to  revise  and  reprint  Why  Taxes? 
cme  of  the  most  useful  and  popular  of  ^  titles 
previously  produced. 

Careful  planning  was  made  for  the  production 
of  a  unit.  You  and  the  Draft.  It  was  decided  not  to 
go  ahead  when  it  was  learned  that  Science  Re¬ 
search  Associates  had  such  a  booklet  under  pro¬ 
duction  with  competent  writers  and  objectives 
similar  to  those  proposed  by  your  committee. 

The  committee  proposed,  if  it  should  be  om- 
tinued,  to  revise  the  present  units  if  they  seem  to 
be  needed  and  to  bring  out  new  ones  as  the  op¬ 
portunity  presents  itself. 

The  personnel  of  the  Committee  has  not 
changed  during  the  current  year.  The  members 
are: 

R.  Will  Burnett,  Professor  of  Sdoice  Educa¬ 
tion,  College  of  Education,  University  of 
Illinois,  Champaign,  Illin<HS 

A.  J.  Dilkhay,  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Akrra,  Ohio 

Harold  P.  Fawcett,  Professor  of  Educati<m, 
The  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Lyman  S.  Fort,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota 

Walter  G.  Gingery,  University  lEgh  School, 
Bloomingtcm,  Indiana 

Bruce  Guild,  Principal,  Iron  Mountain  High 
School,  Iron  Mountiun,  Michigan 

John  Haefner,  Head  of  Social  Studies,  Uni¬ 
versity  High  School  and  Assistant  Professor 
of  History,  State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa 
City,  Iowa 

Maurice  L.  Hartung,  Associate  Professor  of 
Mathematics  and  Teacher  in  the  Labora¬ 
tory  Schools,  University  of  Chicago,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Dlinois 
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J.  E.  Stonedpher,  Chairman,  Director  of  Sec- 
condary  Education,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  E.  Stoneciphek,  Chairman 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  CUR¬ 
RENT  EDUCATIONAL  PROBLEMS 

March  23,  1953 

To  Members  of  the  Steering  Committee  and 
Members  of  the  Commission  on  Research  and 
Service: 

Resolution  No.  2 

That  the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Relations 
explore  and  make  recommendations  to  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  C(Mnmittee  for  a  program  of  action  that 
will  offer  public  relations  advice  and  service  to  its 
members.  In  such  exploratory  work,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  will  keep  in  mind  the  desirability  (ff  a 
better  program  of  interpretation  of  the  fimctions 
of  the  North  Central  Association  to  lay  citizens 
and  to  boards  of  education. 

The  Steering  Committee  on  June  27, 1952  dis¬ 
cussed  at  length  the  procedure  to  follow  in  ful¬ 
filling  the  instructions  in  Resoluticm  No.  2.  The 
Steering  Committee  arrived  at  the  following  con¬ 
clusions: 

1.  That  another  attempt  should  be  made  to  get 
a  definite  progress  report  from  the  Subcom¬ 
mittee  as  omstituted  two  years  earlier. 

2.  That  the  composition  of  the  Subcommittee 
may  be  reconstituted  if  its  members  are  im- 
able  to  continue  work  owing  to  other  heavy 
professional  responsibilities. 

3.  That  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Cur¬ 
rent  Educational  Problems  caU  a  meeting  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Relations  early 
in  August,  1952. 

4.  That  a  representative  of  the  Higher  Commis¬ 
sion  and  of  the  Setxmdary  Commission  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Public  Relations  (expenses  to  be 
paid  from  item  of  “New  Studies”  for  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Current  Educational  Problems). 

(The  recommendations  of  the  Steering  Com¬ 
mittee  were  approved  by  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Jime  28, 1952.) 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Current 
Educational  Problems  carried  out  the  instruc- 
ticms  of  the  Steering  and  Executive  Committees. 

On  August  1-2,  1952,  a  meeting  ot  the  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Public  Relaticms  was  held  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  The  following  conclusions  were  reached: 

I.  That  a  brochure  be  prepared,  to  be  based  on 
general  theme  that  the  North  Central  is  a 
voluntary  organization  which  has  helped  to 


improve  educational  services  and  to  keq)  the 
control  of  such  services  in  local  communities; 
that  a  brief  description  of  the  work  of  each 
Commission  be  forwarded  to  Chairman  James 
Lewis  at  once. 

2.  That  members  of  the  North  Central  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  use  the  press,  radio,  T.V.,  etc. 

3.  That  a  Committee  on  Public  Relations  be  ap¬ 
pointed  in  each  of  the  three  Commissions;  that 
the  three  committees  be  coordinated;  that 
professional  and  practical  public  relations  men 
be  used  to  consult  with  committees. 

4.  That  a  forum  meeting  on  public  relations  be 
held  at  the  annual  meeting. 

Following  the  August  i  meeting,  contact  has 
been  kept  with  Mr.  Lewis.  A  copy  of  a  suggested 
brochure  which  was  sent  to  President  Bail,  was 
forwarded  to  Mr.  Lewis.  He  has  reiterated  sev¬ 
eral  times  that  a  committee  brochure  is  being 
prepared;  added  information  from  each  conunis- 
sim  was  needed  as  of  October  10,  1952. 

The  attached  materials  were  submitted  by  Mr. 
Lewis,  for  consideration  at  the  October  meeting 
of  the  Steering  Committee.  His  report,  in  turn,  as 
stated  in  this  report,  was  referred  to  the  Policies 
Committee  and  in  turn,  to  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee. 

(Editor’s  Note — At  this  point  Chairman 
Murphy  introduced  two  letters  signed  by  Charles 
W.  Boardman,  Secretary  of  the  Association, 
which  are  not  reproduced  here.) 

(Mr.  Boardman  advised  Mr.  Murphy  on  Oc¬ 
tober  31, 1952,  that  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Assr^tion  felt  that  the  pn^xrsed  brochure 
“held  great  promise  for  improving  the  public  re¬ 
lations  of  the  Association”  but  that  one  of  the 
major  aspects  of  the  subcommittee’s  plans  im¬ 
ping  upon  a  project  that  was  being  developed 
by  President  Bail;  that,  as  a  consequence,  the 
Executive  Committee  believed  that  it  should  go 
forward  with  Mr.  Bail’s  plans;  and  that  a  motion 
prevailed  “to  receive  the  present  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Relations  with  thanks  and 
appreciation  . . .  and  to  continue  the  Committee 
for  further  study  of  the  problems  of  developing 
public  relations  by  our  Association.”) 

(On  November  5,  1952,  Mr.  Boardman  in¬ 
formed  Mr.  Murphy  that  the  following  motion 
had  been  adopted  by  the  Executive  Committee 
<m  October  25:  “That  the  current  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Relations  of  the  Commission  on  Re¬ 
search  and  Service  and  the  editor  of  The 
Quarterly,  the  Secretaries  of  the  three  Com¬ 
missions  and  [of]  the  Association  operate  as  a 
joint  committee  to  review  the  report  the 
Public  Relations  Committee  and  of  the  Editorial 
Board  of  The  Quarterly  with  a  view  to  record¬ 
ing  qxdfic  recommendations  to  the  Executive 
Committee  on  publicity.”) 
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Rtcommendation 

In  view  of  the  action  of  the  Eiecutive  Com¬ 
mittee  as  stated  in  the  letter  of  November  5, 
195a,  I  wish  to  recommend  that  no  additional 
action  be  taken  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Relations  until  additional  instructions  shall  have 
been  received  from  the  Executive  Committee.  I 
understand  that  a  meeting,  in  accordance  with 
the  resolution  of  the  Executive  Conunittee  (Oc¬ 
tober  as)  will  meet  during  this  Annual  Meeting. 
After  such  meeting  perhaps  instructions  will  be 
forthcoming. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  fitZD  Murphy,  Chairman 
Current  Educational  Problems 
Commission  on  Research  and  Service 

REPORT  OP  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
March  25,  1953 

On  April  a,  iQSa,  the  Committee  made  two 
recommendations  to  the  Commission  on  Re¬ 
search  and  Service;  first,  that  the  North  Central 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 
inaugurate  a  program  for  offering  public  rela¬ 
tions  advice  and  counsel  to  its  member  institu¬ 
tions,  and  that  secondly,  the  Association  under¬ 
take  a  public  relations  program  to  interpret  its 
own  functions  and  objectives  to  the  lay  citizen 
and  to  members  of  boards  of  education. 

On  Friday,  April  4,  upon  receiving  the  above 
recommendations,  the  Commission  presented  the 
following  resolution  to  the  Executive  Committee 
for  adoption:  “That  the  Sub-Committee  on  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  explore  and  make  recommendations 
to  the  Executive  Committee  for  a  program  of 
action  that  will  offer  public  relations  advice  and 
service  to  its  members.  In  such  exploratory  work, 
the  Committee  will  keep  in  mind  the  desirability 
of  a  better  program  of  interpretation  of  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  North  Central  Association  to  lay 
citizens  and  to  boards  of  education.” 

In  August  the  Committee  met  with  Mr.  Fred 
Murphy  and  representatives  of  commissions  to 
discuss  plans  for  implementation  of  the  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  Chairman  wishes  to  present  the  following 
report  and  certain  recommendations  which  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  joint  meeting: 

I.  It  was  the  consensus  that  it  was  imperative 
that  every  effort  be  made  to  spice  up  our  pub¬ 
lication,  Know  Your  North  Centr^  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  Chairman  was  given  a  directive  to 
involve  certain  technicians  in  layout,  art, 
type,  etc.,  in  making  suggestions  to  this  end. 
It  was  also  the  consensus  of  the  group  that  the 
issues  should  be  directed  at  overcoming  mis¬ 
conception  and  misunderstanding  of  basic 


functions  of  the  N.C  A.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
Chairman  should,  with  technical  help  previ¬ 
ously  mentimed,  outline  one  sample  issue 
aimed  at  the  misccmception  that  tlte  North 
Central  is  an  authoritarian  outside  omtrol  cm 
educational  institutions.  (Suggested  format  of 
one  copy  as  outlined  is  submitted.) 
a.  The  following  recommendations  were  directed 
to  the  Executive  Committee: 

A.  All  meetings  of  the  North  Central  should 
be  preceded  by  adequate  arrangements 
with  representatives  of  the  press  for  com¬ 
plete  coverage.  A  North  Central  commit¬ 
tee  should  meet  with  the  press  and  go  over 
nurjor  speeches,  issues,  etc.,  prior  to  the 
meeting.  This  committee  should  include 
some  of  the  competent  public  relations 
men  now  doing  this  work  in  member  insti- 
tuticms. 

B.  Public  relati(Mis  men  from  member  institu¬ 
tions  should  be  included  in  membership  on 
committees  and  commissimis  in  order  that 
the  job  may  be  implemented.  A  chairman 
of  a  committee  or  commission  might  well 
designate  a  competent  public  relations 
man  from  a  dty  school  system  or  uni¬ 
versity  as  his  representative  in  releasing 
news  stories,  etc.  These  specialists  might 
meet  once  a  year  to  make  suggesticms  to 
the  Executive  Conunittee.  Boards  of  Con¬ 
trol  of  universities  and  dty  school  systems 
should  be  acquainted  with  the  general 
problem  and  be  urged  to  allow  their  spe¬ 
cialist  to  partidpate. 

C.  Hme  should  be  allowed  for  presentation  of 
public  relations  problems  in  general  ses¬ 
sions  and  in  State  meetings. 

D.  The  function  of  the  sub-conunittee  sub¬ 
mitting  this  report  should  be  redefined  in 
light  of  action  taken  on  the  above  recom- 
coendations. 

ReqiectfuUy  submitted, 
Jim  Lewis,  Chairman 

REPORT  or  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
SOCIAL  EXPERIENCES  AND  HIGH 
SCHOOL  ORGANIZATIONS 

February  23,  1952 

At  the  last  two  meetings  of  the  North  Central 
Association  discusdrm  groups  have  shown  much 
interest  in  considering  the  problem  of  providing 
social  experiences  for  high  school  youth  through 
organized  activities  within  the  school  program  as 
well  as  discussing  some  of  the  problems  found  in 
conjunctirm  with  organizations  which  have  been 
formed  outside  the  school.  Many  partkipants 
have  reported  on  activities  carried  out  in  their 
schools,  while  others  have  raised  questions  with 
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regard  to  the  value  of  certain  organized  groups, 
both  within  and  without  the  school. 

The  participants  in  the  discussion  group  evi¬ 
denced  much  interest  in  the  development  of  an 
instrument  which  can  be  used  for  evaluating  or¬ 
ganizations  or  activities.  A  large  number  of  the 
participants  indicated  an  interest  and  willingness 
to  participate  in  a  further  study  of  high  school 
organizations  as  they  relate  to  social  exper¬ 
iences. 

The  committee  proposes  the  following  schedule 
for  developing  and  implementing  an  action  pro¬ 
gram: 

I.  (January  i,  1953) — Preparation  by  the  sub¬ 
committee  of  a  set  of  tentative  criteria  for 
evaluating  the  activity  program  of  the  school 
(those  activities  originating  within  the 
school,  those  having  parent  organizations 
outside  the  school  and  those  independently 
organized).  (Meeting  of  the  sub-rammittee 
needed.) 

а.  (February  i,  1953) — Submission  by  mail  to 
the  state  chairmen  for  appraisal  and  sugges- 
tums  by  the  state  committee. 

3.  (March  i,  1953) — First  revision  of  the  tenta¬ 
tive  criteria  on  the  basis  of  suggestions  from 
the  state  committees  (to  be  done  by  mail). 

4.  (March  35,  a6,  27, 1953) — Progress  report  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  North  Central 
Association. 

a.  Discussion  conference  involving  all  inter¬ 
ested  persons  and  a  representative  of  each 
committee,  using  the  tentative  criteria  as 
a  basis  for  the  discussion.  The  discussion 
materials  are  to  be  supplemented  with  a 
compilation  and  summary  of  the  activities 
section  of  the  1951  special  criterion  study. 

b.  Report  to  the  committee  on  current  edu¬ 
cational  problems. 

5.  (July  1, 1953) — Second  revision  of  the  tenta¬ 
tive  criteria  baaed  upon  additional  sugges¬ 
tions  derived  from  the  conference  held  during 
the  annual  meeting  in  March.  (Meeting  of 
the  sub-committee  needed.) 

б.  (October  i,  1953) — Secure  cooperati<m  of  the 
state  chairmen  for  making  an  application  of 
the  tentative  criteria  in  fifteen  or  more  pilot 
schools  in  each  state. 

7.  (October  ao,  1953) — Final  revision  of  the 
tentative  criteria  baaed  upon  suggestions 
coming  from  the  pilot  schools.  (Meeting  of 
the  sub-committee  needed.) 

8.  (FaU  Meet^) 

a.  Submission  of  criteria  to  the  Commission 
on  Research  and  Service  with  recom¬ 
mendations  for  possible  use. 

b.  If  approved,  request  for  submission  of  cri¬ 
teria  to  all  member  schools. 


9.  (November  i,  1953  to  February  i,  1954) — 
Submission  of  criteria  to  member  schools. 

10.  (March  i,  1954) — Presentation  of  criteria 
and  results  of  school  study  to  Commission  on 
Secondary  Schools  for  recommendation  as  to 
proper  disposition. 

Authorization  is  requested  for  permission  to 
correspond  with  state  chairmen  in  an  effort  to 
secure  a  summary  report  of  the  activities  secticm 
of  the  1951  special  criterion  study. 

The  propo^  work  schedule  will  require  addi¬ 
tional  fimds  in  the  amount  of  $275  for  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  committee  meeting  specified  in  item  5  of 
this  report. 

If  the  proposed  work  schedule  is  carried  out 
during  the  fi^I  year  1953-54,  it  will  require  an 
estimated  budget  of  from  $600  to  I700. 

B.  L.  Shephekd,  Chairman 

REPORT  OF  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
SOCIAL  EXPERIENCES  AND  HIGH 
SCHOOL  ORGANIZATIONS 
March  25,  1953 

The  continuation  of  the  Subcommittee  on  So¬ 
cial  Experiences  and  Organizations  was  author¬ 
ized  by  the  Steering  Committee  and  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee,  April  4,  195a. 

Resolution  No.  3 

That  the  Subcommittee  (m  Social  Experiences 
and  Organizations  be  authorized  to  prepare  an 
instnunent  (to  be  presented  to  the  Executive 
Committee  for  ^proval)  that  will  aid  each  school 
in  studying  its  own  program  for  the  purpose  of 
evaluating  the  program  and  for  providing  a 
learning  experience  that  will  be  beneficial  to  stu¬ 
dents,  staff  members  and  parents.  In  this  proj¬ 
ect,  consideration  should  be  given  to  such  prob¬ 
lems  as,  (i)  leadership,  (a)  school  organization, 
(3)  use  of  community  resources,  and  other 
closely  related  problems. 

A  summary  of  the  progress  made  by  this  sub¬ 
committee  is  incorporated  with  this  statement. 

The  subcommittee  participated  as  consultants 
in  a  discussion  group  at  the  1952  meeting  of  the 
North  Central  Association  on  the  problems  re¬ 
lating  to  social  experiences  and  organizations  in 
secondary  schools.  The  discussion  group  evi¬ 
denced  much  interest  in  the  preparation  of  cri¬ 
teria  which  could  be  used  in  the  study  and  evalu¬ 
ation  of  high  school  organizations. 

The  committee  has  held  two  meetings  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  criteria,  preparing  a  sur¬ 
vey  blank,  and  developing  a  form  for  evaluation 
purposes. 

The  committee  has  made  the  reconunendation 
that  these  criteria  and  evaluation  forms  be  tried 
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out  on  a  group  of  pilot  achoob.  If  thb  trial  run 
proves  profitable  the  material  b  to  be  presented 
to  the  Commission  on  Research  and  Service  'srith 
recommendations  for  possibb  use. 

A  more  detailed  report  was  submitted  after  the 
annual  meeting  last  year  discussing  the  need,  the 
philosophy,  and  some  tentative  criteria. 

A  brief  outline  of  material  under  preparation  b 
presented  below. 

Material  under  PreparaHon 
I.  Definition  of  Social  Organizations 

A.  For  the  purposes  of  thb  study,  the  com¬ 
mittee  recognizes  three  types  of  groups 
^>ecifically  organized  to  provide  social 
experiences. 

I.  Those  organizaticms  and  clubs  which 
have  their  origin  within  the  school, 
a.  Those  organizations  which  are  affili¬ 
ated  with  some  parent  organization 
outside  of  the  school. 

3.  Organizations  which  have  their  origin 
outside  of  the  school  but  which  in¬ 
fluence  directly  or  indirectly  the  social 
life  of  the  school. 

n.  Statement  of  Guiding  Principles 

A.  The  four  basic  factors  in  recognizing  the 
needs  of  all  youth  are  socialization,  rec- 
reatkm,  motivation,  and  education. 

B.  All  social  experiences  provided  for  youth 
should  provide  the  following  basic  satis¬ 
factions: 

I.  A  sense  of  belonging  (identification) 
a.  A  sense  of  security  in  the  group  (al¬ 
legiance) 

3.  A  sense  of  achievement  (prestige) 

4.  A  sense  of  social  competence  (social 
recognition) 

3.  A  sense  of  adventure  (fun,  recreation) 

C.  Opportunity  should  be  provided  for  all 
individuab  to  obtain  membership  in  any 
club,  group,  or  activity  which  u  spcm- 
sored  by  or  permitted  to  operate  in  the 
school  provided  they  meet  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  set  up  for  such  membership. 

D.  All  social  experiences  provided  by  clubs 
or  groups  should  be  evaluated  in  terms  of 
the  contribution  they  make  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  student  and  to  the  life  of  the 
school. 

m.  Basic  Criteria  for  Faculty  Study  of  Chibs 
and  Social  Organizatitms 

A.  Philosophy 

1.  The  program  should  be  a  vital  part 
and  be  consbtent  with  the  accepted 
practices  of  a  good  secondary  sduxfl 
program. 

B.  Organization  and  Adminbtratioa 

I.  The  organization  and  adminbtration 


should  be  guided  by  definite  written 
policies  which  clearly  define  and  dele¬ 
gate  authority.  These  policies  should 
provide: 

a.  That  the  supervision  and  ccmtrol 
of  all  activities  be  vested  in  the  ad- 
minbtrator  in  charge  of  the  sec¬ 
ondary  school  program  or  somerme 
delegated  by  him. 

b.  That  students,  teachers,  and  par¬ 
ents  participate  in  the  formation 
of  policies  governing  such  activi¬ 
ties  and,  also,  their  assistance  in 
the  adminbtering  of  the  program. 

C.  Group  supervision  and  leadership 

I.  The  supervision  and  leade>  'hip  in  all 
groups  should  be  assigned  to  persrm- 
nel  which  meets  defined  qualifications 
which  will  most  likely  insure  success 
of  the  program  and  will  assure  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  the  executive  head  of 
the  specific  school  or  individuab  so 
designated  by  him. 

D.  Selection  of  membership 

I.  The  membership  of  any  club,  group  or 
activity  shall  be  open  to  all  who  can 
meet  the  qualifications  for  member¬ 
ship  as  set  up  by  the  req)ective  club, 
group  or  organization. 

E.  Participation 

I.  The  purpose  of  chibs,  groups,  and  or¬ 
ganizations  should  be  to  provide  so¬ 
cial  experiences  which  meet  the  basic 
needs  of  youth;  and,  therefore,  the 
program  should  provide  for  many 
kinds  of  interests  expressed  by  youth. 

F.  Evaluation 

1.  The  evaluation  of  the  program  should 
be  a  continuous  process  and  should 
involve  students,  teachers,  and  par¬ 
ents. 

Respectfully  Submitted, 

B.  L.  Shepherd,  Chairman 

RecomntetidoHon 

As  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Current 
Educational  Problems,  I  would  like  to  recom¬ 
mend  the  ccmtinuatuMi  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Social  Experiences  and  Hij^  School  Organiza¬ 
tions.  In  view  of  the  desire  of  the  Subcommittee 
to  present  some  of  their  materiab  to  pilot  schoob 
and  to  study  the  results  of  the  survey,  I  recom¬ 
mend  that  a  budget  of  |6oo  be  approved  for  the 
work  of  thb  Subcommittee  for  the  fiscal  year, 

1953-54. 

RespectfuUy  submitted, 

J.  Fred  Murphy,  Chairman 
Committee  on  Current  Educational  ProbUmt 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SUBCOlOaTTEE  ON 
MILITARY  INFORMATION  AND 
ORIENTATION 

March  25,  1953 

This  cohmitixx  was  appobted  m  accordance 
with  Resoluticm  No.  4  which  was  adopted  by  the 
Commission  (m  Research  and  Service  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Conunission  on  Research  and 
Service  and  also  by  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  North  Central  Association  on  April  4,  19521 
which  reads  as  follows:  “That  a  new  Subcmn- 
mittee  (of  the  Committee  on  Cunent  Educa¬ 
tional  F^bkms)  be  constituted  to  explore  and 
collect  materials  which  will  be  useful  m  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  youth  for  military  service,  placmg  par¬ 
ticular  emphasis  cm  the  educational  experiences 
which  will  promote  physical,  mental,  moral  and 
emotional  resources  that  wiU  enable  youth  to 
withstand  the  impact  of  military  service.” 

The  Committee  consists  of  the  following  men: 
RusseU  Rupp,  Prbcipal  of  Shaker  Heights,  Ohio, 
High  School;  J.  E.  Sttmecipher,  Director  of  Sec¬ 
ondary  Education,  Des  Mobes,  Iowa;  Nicholas 
Schreiber,  Prbcipal  of  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan, 
High  School;  and  (Tharles  A.  Sender,  Prbcipal  of 
Benton  Harbor,  Michigan,  High  School,  Chair¬ 
man.  Meetings  of  the  Committee  were  held  b 
Chicago  on  October  24  and  December  20,  1952. 

The  Committee  felt  that  its  responsibilities 
under  this  Resolution  fell  bto  four  general  cate¬ 
gories. 

1.  To  make  some  statement  ot  the  reqxmsibili- 
ties  of  the  North  Central  Association  and  its 
member  schools  and  colleges  b  this  matter. 

2.  To  make  available  sources  of  material  and 
personnel  which  may  aid  schools  b  imple¬ 
menting  any  program  of  orientation  they  may 
undertake. 

5.  To  find  out  what  is  bebg  done  b  schools  and 
colleges  to  assist  youth  b  orientbg  themselves 
to  military  service. 

4.  To  suggest  types  of  programs  which  seem  to 
have  some  merit  b  orienting  youth  to  their 
probable  military  service. 

At  its  meeting  cm  October  24,  the  committee 
adopted  the  following  as  a  reasonable  statement 
of  schools’  and  colleges’  re^xmsibilities  b  this 
field  or  education,  orientation,  and  information 
for  military  service. 

For  the  duration  of  the  Selective  Service  Act 
of  1948,  amended  and  expanded  b  1951,  every 
physically  and  mentally  acceptable  young  man 
may  expect  to  serve  his  country  b  one  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  This  is  a  fact  which  must  be  ac¬ 
cepted  and  planned  for  b  mappbg  out  personal 
educatbnal  and  vocational  programs.  Such  a 


statement  does  not  imply  a  stand  for  or  against  a 
permanent  program  of  universal  military  trab- 
bg  but  it  recognises  a  fact  with  which  secondary 
schools  and  colleges  must  be  concerned  if  they 
meet  the  needs  of  their  students.  The  impact 
this  situation  affects  the  life  plans  of  both  young 
men  and  young  women,  although  b  such  differ¬ 
ent  ways  that  separate  programs  are  b  order. 

The  young  men  and  young  women  of  today 
have  need  of  sources  of  accurate  information,  un¬ 
biased  and  objective  judgment,  and  sympathetic 
personal  and  group  counselbg  to  help  them  take 
the  fact  of  required  military  service  bto  consider- 
tkm  b  their  plannbg  and  to  use  it  to  the  best 
possible  advantage  for  themselves  and  their 
country.  The  high  schools  and  colleges  are  agen¬ 
cies  that  are  b  the  ’  *st  possible  position  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  these  needs  for  all  or  nearly  all  youth. 
Other  agencies,  such  as  the  home,  the  church, 
friends  and  other  organixed  groups  can  give  im¬ 
portant  help,  but  for  the  entire  group  of  youth, 
the  schools  cannot  evade  their  responsibility  and 
should  use  their  resources  b  carefully  plannbg  a 
program  action.  Agab,  it  must  be  emphasized 
that  educators  may  deplore  the  necessity  for 
military  service,  and  may  or  may  not  approve 
many  aspects  of  the  situation  faced,  but  they 
must  deal  realistically  with  the  experiences  that 
most  of  their  students  are  certab  to  encounter. 

The  understandbgs  of  our  democratic  way  oi 
life,  and  the  basic  knowledge  of  communication, 
arts,  science,  and  vocatioiutl  skills  are  not  greatly 
different  for  military  service  and  civilian  life. 
Both  need  the  most  complete  and  weU  learned 
skills  and  knowledge  the  students  are  capable  of 
achievbg.  There  is  not  much  need,  therefore,  for 
altering  the  subject  matter  of  such  basic  courses 
as  English,  sodal  studies,  mathematics,  science, 
and  physical  education  to  serve  military  needs. 
Some  ^)plications  may  be  made  with  more 
pobted  realism,  but  few  special  courses  are 
called  for  or  recommec  led. 

The  appropriate  psychological  orientation  of 
youth  toward  impending  military  service  is  the 
area  b  which  the  schools  and  colleges  may  make 
a  comparatively  new  and  very  important  ctm- 
tributicm  to  their  students.  To  make  this  amtri- 
bution  calls  for  the  collection  of  much  informa¬ 
tion  not  commonly  available  for  dealing  with 
content  not  readily  organized  under  familiar 
headings,  and  for  assuming  reqxmsibilities  which 
have  not  regularly  been  assigned  to  schools.  It 
reqbres  caution  that  the  school  renudn  b  the 
position  of  bformant,  guide,  counselor,  and 
questioner.  It  emphasiiKs  the  mature  re^xmai- 
bility  the  student  must  carry  for  making  im¬ 
portant  decisions  for  himself,  but  for  making 
them  b  the  light  of  accurate,  authentic  informa¬ 
tion,  sound  thbkbg,  and  careful  estimate  of  the 
ccmsequences.  The  North  Ontral  AsaodaticHi 
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recommends  that  its  member  schools  and  colleges 
accept  this  responsibility. 

It  is  the  opini(»  of  the  committee  that  an  ef¬ 
fort  should  be  made  to  acquaint  the  schools  of 
the  North  Central  Association  with  methods  of 
realizing  the  above  objective.  The  committee 
proposes  that  first  it  kam  of  successful  methods 
and  procedures  now  in  use.  This  is  to  be  done  by 
obtaining  a  limited  sampling  of  practices  from 
schools  and  colleges  in  the  Association.  It  recom¬ 
mends  that  these  returns  be  summarized  in  a 
report  and  the  summary  be  made  available  to 
member  schools. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  committee  felt  that 
the  basic  understandings,  skills,  and  knowledge 
which  schools  and  colleges  attempt  to  impart  to 
their  students  as  useful  assets  in  civilian  life  do 
not  differ  greatly  from  those  needed  for  military 
life.  If  these  do  not  suffice,  improvement  in  our 
present  offerings,  rather  than  qjedal  courses, 
seem  to  be  called  for.  But  it  is  in  the  field  of  psy¬ 
chological  orientation  to  impending  military 
service  that  schools  and  colleges  should  make  an 
important  contribution  to  their  students. 

The  committee  found  three  general  sources  of 
information  which  have  varying  degrees  of  use¬ 
fulness  in  the  process  of  orientation  to  military 
service. 

I.  All  the  military  services,  Army,  Air  G>rps 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  publish  a  great  d^ 
of  nmterial  mi  various  phases  of  their  pro¬ 
grams.  This  consists  of  both  printed  and 
audio-visual  material.  Most  of  it  was  not  pro¬ 
duced  specifically  for  a  program  such  as  is  en¬ 
visaged  by  this  Committee.  In  fact  most  of  it 
is  design^  to  encourage  enlistment  in  the 
particular  service  or  to  assist  in  training  after 
induction  has  taken  place.  Still  much  of  it  is 
useful  in  making  known  to  the  student  the 
kind  of  life  he  will  live  and  the  opportunities 
for  training  and  advancement  which  are 
available  when  he  puts  on  a  uniform.  Because 
of  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  prepared,  it 
needs  careful  selection  and  use.  Most  M  it  is 
available  at  little  or  no  cost, 
s.  The  regulations  and  procedures  of  Selective 
Service  are  readily  available  through  local  Se¬ 
lective  Service  Boards.  Since  these  regulations 
are  changed  frequently  care  should  be  taken 
to  make  this  fact  clear. 

3.  Some  very  useful  material  is  being  published 
by  civilian  agencies,  both  public  and  private. 
Tliese  consist  of  toth  written  and  audio¬ 
visual  material.  Most  of  this  is  being  pro¬ 
duced  for  the  specific  purpose  of  helping 
young  men  adjust  themselves  to  military 
service. 

4.  In  order  to  find  out  what  was  being  d<Hie  in 
the  various  schools  and  colleges  in  this  field, 
letters  were  sent  to  about  150  high  schools  and 


eighty-five  colleges  in  the  North  Central  As¬ 
sociation  area.  These  were  in  the  nature  of  a 
personal  letter  of  inquiry  rather  than  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire.  But  we  tried  to  get  answers  to  the 
following  questions: 

(a)  Do  schools  and  colleges  think  that  orien¬ 
tation  to  military  service  is  a  problem 
with  which  they  should  concern  them¬ 
selves? 

(b)  Are  they  carrying  on  any  such  program 
and  if  so  how  are  they  doing  it? 

(c)  Do  they  desire  he4>  to  extend  and  improve 
such  programs? 

(d)  What  sources  are  used  for  material  and 
|)ersonnel  to  implement  their  programs? 

Replies  to  these  inquiries  were  gratifying.  As 
was  to  be  expected  a  variety  of  points  of  view 
was  expressed.  But  the  following  seems  to  be  a 
fair  summary  of  the  replies: 

I.  Most  schools  expressed  the  belief  that,  they 
had  a  definite  responsibility  for  orienting 
their  students  to  niilitary  service.  However, 
there  were  a  few  which  stated  definitely  that 
there  was  no  need  for  such  a  program. 

а.  Few  provided  a  separate  course  to  do  this. 

3.  Most  tried  to  take  care  of  it  through  their 
guidance  program. 

4.  A  few  induded  it  as  a  part  of  some  estab¬ 
lished  course,  e.g.,  physical  education,  social 
problems,  government,  history,  sodology, 
etc. 

5.  Many  depended  on  career  days,  qiedal  as¬ 
semblies  or  occasicmal  visits  of  military  per- 
scmnel. 

б.  Most  depended  on  material  furnished  by  the 
military  services. 

7.  Many  used  the  Coronet  Films. 

8.  A  great  deal  of  use  was  made  of  military  per¬ 
sonnel  and  teachers  who  are  veterans. 

9.  There  is  considerable  evidence  that  more 
emphasis  is  placed  on  furnishing  information 
concerning  vocational  opportunities  in  the 
military  services  rather  than  preparing  stu¬ 
dents  emotimially,  morally  and  mentally  for 
the  change  to  military  life. 

10.  No  one  mentioned  that  they  were  doing 
much  spedfiodly  to  he^  young  people  who 
do  not  join  the  services,  especially  girls,  to 
meet  the  social  problems  created  by  military 
service. 

11.  Most  of  the  schools  questioned  the  adequacy 
of  their  programs.  Tliey  expressed  gratifica¬ 
tion  that  the  North  Central  Association  was 
attempting  a  study  of  the  problem  and  hoped 
that  they  migut  get  some  assistance  from  it 
in  their  local  problems. 

The  replies  of  colleges  indicated  as  much  inter¬ 
est  and  concern  as  among  secondary  schools.  The 
problem  seems  to  be  much  the  same  on  both 
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levels  except  for  the  greater  likelihood  of  actual 
interference  with  the  educational  programs  of 
college  students.  Both  seem  to  be  using  the  same 
sources  for  material.  Neither  seem  sure  that  their 
programs  are  adequate.  Many  colleges,  as  well  as 
high  schools,  expressed  a  desire  to  know  what 
others  are  doing. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  committee  to  complete 
its  work  under  the  headings  previously  men¬ 
tioned,  i.e.,  (i)  a  statement  of  reqxmsibility, 
(2)  a  bibliography  of  available  sources  of  ma¬ 
terial  and  personnel,  (3)  a  brief  summary  of  the 
most  successful  programs  now  in  use.  It  is  the 
hope  of  the  Committee  to  have  its  work  com¬ 
pleted  early  in  the  school  year,  1953-54,  perhaps 
by  the  beginning  of  that  year,  for  whatever  use 
the  Commission  on  Research  and  Service  deems 
advisable.  It  is  therefore  requested  that  this 
progress  report  be  accepted  and  the  Committee 
be  continued  through  the  school  year,  1953-54, 
and  be  authorised  to  complete  its  work  as  out¬ 
lined. 

Chas.  a.  Seklxx,  Chairman 

Recommendations 

I.  That  the  subcommittee  be  congratulated  on 
the  work  done  during  this  year, 
a.  That  the  subcommittee  be  continued  for  the 
school  year,  1953-54  in  order  to  complete  its 
objectives. 

3.  That  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Cur¬ 
rent  Educational  Problems  relate  the  work  of 
this  subcommittee  to  the  work  of  the  ^>ecial 
committee  appointed  by  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  which  relates  to  Educatkmal  Experi¬ 
ences  in  the  Armed  Forces.  It  appears  that  the 
special  committee  has  a  definite  task  to  per¬ 
form  and  that  the  duplicatimis  should  be  kept 
at  the  minimum;  an  opportunity  may  ^pear 
where  the  subcommittee’s  report  may  a 
distinct  contribution. 

4.  That  the  suggested  budget  for  1953-54  (exclu¬ 
sive  of  any  printing  which  may  be  recom¬ 
mended  at  the  June  1953,  meeting)  be  the 
same  as  for  the  current  yeu — $400. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  Fsxd  Murphy,  Chairman 
Committee  on  Current  Educational  Problems 
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Good  Teaching  Is  Our  Most 
Important  Job‘ 


It  is  impoetant,  in  a  democracy,  to  say 
clearly  and  firmly,  at  least  every  two 
years,  that  democracy  is  still  a  fine  sort 
of  government.  And  it  is  no  less  impor¬ 
tant,  in  an  academic  community,  to  say 
earnestly  and  convincingly,  at  least 
every  two  years,  that  good  teaching  is 
still  an  imp>ortant  undertaking.  In  fact 
I  wish  to  put  it  more  strongly  and  say 
that  good  teaching  is  our  most  impor¬ 
tant  job.  In  expressing  this  conviction 
I  wish  to  call  attention  to  five  points 
which  impress  me  as  the  dean  of  a  small 
liberal  arts  college,  and  as  an  instruc¬ 
tor. 

My  first  point  is  that  teaching  is  the 
primary  job  of  the  college.  We  all  know 
that  our  western  universities  began  as 
simple  gatherings  of  students  around 
teachers.  Originally  there  were  no 
dormitories,  or  athletic  fields,  or  dining 
halls,  or  counseling  bureaus,  or  even 
libraries.  There  was  only  the  fact  of 
teaching.  Webster  defines  a  college  as 
a  “society  of  scholars  or  friends  of 
learning  incorporated  for  study  or  in¬ 
struction.'*  But  the  simplest  way  of 
putting  this  still  is  that  a  college  is 
Mark  Hopkins  on  one  end  of  a  log  and 
a  student  bn  the  other.  A  board  of 
trustees  could  close  down  almost  every 

'  Non:  The  North  Central  Association  has 
long  been  interested  in  the  improvement  of  col¬ 
lege  teadtlng;  indeed,  this  question  was  among 
the  topics  discussed  soon  after  the  organisation 
of  the  Association  sixty  years  ago.  It  is  still  with 
us;  hence  the  timeliness  of  Dean  Fleming’s 
artlde. — Editor. 


Other  activity  carried  on  by  a  college 
and  still  have  a  college  if  there  was 
teaching  going  on.  Without  teaching, 
you  might  have  a  country  club,  a 
matrimonial  agency,  a  vocational  guid¬ 
ance  bureau,  or  a  number  of  other 
things,  but  you  wouldn’t  have  a  col¬ 
lege.  And  if  teaching  is  the  job  of  the 
college,  then  a  good  college  is  above 
everything  else  a  place  where  there  is 
good  teaching. 

This  is  equally  true  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  expectation  of  students. 
It  is  my  conviction  that  most  students 
know  the  difference  between  good 
teaching  and  poor  teaching,  and  the 
difference  between  genuine  and  bogus 
interest  in  them  as  human  beings,  and 
that  they  care.  The  quality  of  teaching 
exhibited  by  the  faculty  is  a  definite 
morale  factor  in  the  life  of  the  student 
body.  My  first  point,  then,  is  that  good 
teaching,  whether  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  function  of  the  college  or  the 
morale  of  the  students,  is  our  most  im¬ 
portant  job. 

My  second  point  is  that  this  fact  is 
very  easily  lost  sight  of.  Indeed,  we  all 
know  that  for  several  decades  at  least 
it  has  very  generally  been  lost  sight  of. 
Whether  this  is  primarily  due  to  the 
influence  of  the  German  university  on 
American  higher  education  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  or  not  is  aside  from  the 
point.  Note  that  a  college  teacher  has 
never  been  expected  to  include,  in  his 
preparation,  any  study  of  educational 
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theory  or  practice.  Note  that  the  most 
important  and  difficult  teaching  as¬ 
signments  in  a  college,  namely  the 
freshman  courses,  are  usually  given  to 
the  youngest  instructors  with  the  least 
teaching  experience.  Note  that  success¬ 
ful  research  and  publication  rather 
than  good  teaching  have  been,  almost 
universally,  the  chief  basis,  outside  the 
college,  for  outstanding  foundation 
grants,  and,  within  the  college,  for 
reappointment,  promotion  and  salary 
increases.  Notice  the  subtle  implication 
of  college  protocol,  with  the  non-teach¬ 
ing  president  and  the  non-teaching 
deans  and  the  non-teaching  business 
managers  and  directors  of  this  and 
that  usually  taking  precedence  in  social 
position  and  salary  over  teachers. 
(Actually,  the  only  excuse  for  the  edu¬ 
cational  “brass”  is  to  facilitate  good 
teaching.)  Notice  the  common  slur  on 
the  teaching  craft  implied  in  the  old 
reproach:  “He  who  can,  does;  he  who 
can’t,  teaches;  he  who  can’t  teach,  gets 
a  job  in  a  teachers  college.”  Notice 
how,  within  the  college  community  it¬ 
self,  almost  every  activity  is  put  ahead 
of  the  perfection  of  teaching:  serving 
on  committees  and  subcommittees, 
acting  as  faculty  advisor  to  student 
clubs  and  organizations,  entertaining 
students  in  one’s  home,  undertaking 
civic  responsibilities  in  the  community, 
giving  lectures  to  rotary  clubs  and 
church  groups.  Recently  I  heard  the 
president  of  a  large  state  university 
complain  that  “everyone  wanted  to  be 
relieved  of  teaching  duties.”  Notice 
how  easily  the  individual  instructor 
takes  it  for  granted  that  he  is  doing  a 
good  job  of  teaching, — without  ever 
asking  or  expecting  or  welcoming  the 
constructive  criticism  of  students  or 
colleagues.  Notice  how  rarely  we  ana¬ 
lyze  our  own  classroom  p>ei{ormance, 
how  infrequently  we  try  the  new  meth¬ 
ods  we  know  about.  Notice  how  rarely 
college  catalogues  list  standing  faculty 


committees  on  the  improvement  of 
instruction.  Indeed,  we  all  too  easily 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  good  teaching 
is  the  central  job  of  the  college. 

My  third  point  is  that  a  laissez  faire 
policy  will  never  provide  good  teaching. 
We  know  that  some  people  make  such 
very  poor  teachers  that  they  should  be 
prevented  from  teaching  and  steered 
into  other  occupations.  We  know  that 
many  of  these  poor  teachers  are  re¬ 
tained  on  faculties  through  sheer  ad¬ 
ministrative  timidity  or  vicious  senti¬ 
mentality.  We  know  that  the  worst 
teachers  are  the  least  open  to  construc¬ 
tive  criticism  and  the  least  interested 
in  improving  their  teaching.  We  know 
that  very,  very  few  teachers  conscien¬ 
tiously  work  at  improving  their  teach¬ 
ing  on  their  own.  We  know  that  good 
teachers  often  get  into  ruts,  lose  their 
enthusiasm,  and  drift  into  indifferent 
teaching.  And  on  the  other  hand,  we 
know  that  most  teachers  can  improve 
with  application. 

In  the  light  of  these  observations,  it 
is  clear  to  me  that  the  college  has  a 
responsibility  to  its  students  and  to 
society  to  insist  upon  good  instruction. 
Likewise  it  is  clear  to  me  that  the  indi¬ 
vidual  teacher  and  the  faculty-as-a- 
whole  have  a  responsibility  to  the 
institution  to  provide  good  teaching. 
In  my  opinion,  no  administration  can 
argue  that  its  responsibility  for  good 
teaching  ends  with  the  appointment  of 
a  good  instructor  to  the  faculty.  In  my 
opinion,  no  teacher  can  claim  to  have 
a  natural  and  inalienable  right  to  teach 
poorly  if  he  so  wishes.  In  my  opinion, 
it  is  an  anarchistic  assumption,  al¬ 
though  cherished  in  many  academic 
quarters,  that  the  teacher’s  classroom 
is  his  castle,  that  what  goes  on  there  is 
nobody’s  business  but  his  own,  that 
attempts  to  discover  what  does  go  on 
there  are  an  improper  invasion  of  the 
teacher’s  privacy.  A  laissez-faire  policy 
encourages  poor  teaching.  On  the  side 
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of  the  administration  it  spells  cowardice 
or  laziness  or  both.  On  the  side  of  the 
faculty  it  spells  self-indulgence  in  poor 
performance.  Some  individual  or  office 
or  committee  must  assume  responsi¬ 
bility  for  good  teaching  and  exercise 
initiative  in  its  behalf  if  improvement 
is  to  be  made. 

My  fourth  point  b  that,  if  the  college 
means  business  about  good  teaching, 
it  must  find  a  sound  way  to  evaluate 
all  instruction  and  reward  good  instruc¬ 
tion.  It  makes  no  sense  to  profess  a  con¬ 
cern  for  good  teaching  but  to  practice 
a  (>olicy  of  rewarding  those  who  are 
dbtingubhed  chiefly  for  publication  or 
committee  service.  To  |>araphrase  a 
wartime  book  title,  the  promotion  b 
the  pay-off. 

My  fifth  and  last  point  b  that  our 
self-interest  as  teachers  should  prompt  us 
to  better  teaching.  I  believe  that  impor¬ 
tant  sections  of  American  society  are 
soberly  reassessing  the  value  of  higher 
education.  College  graduates  seem  to 
be  losing  their  monopoly  of  comfortable 
incomes.  During  the  Korean  crbb, 
when  the  country  faced  the  need  to 
determine  man-power  priorities,  many 
people  felt  and  stated  that  a  liberal 
arts  education  was  an  expendable 
luxury.  Loub  Bromfield  expresses  a 
new  kind  of  dbillusionment  with  liberal 
arts  instruction  when  he  writes  in  hb 
column, 

I  find  myself  surrounded  by  college  graduates 
who  seem  to  have  learned  nothing  while  they 
were  in  college  and  certainly  learned  little  or 
nothing  after  they  were  released. . . .  The  level 
of  their  education  corresponds  to  that  of  the 
average  European  who  quits  school  at  a  time 
equivalent  to  our  eighth  graile.  The  fact  is,  that 
college  education  in  this  country  is  an  overrated 
thing,  and  that  the  vulgar  expression  ‘a  college 
man’  has  a  prestige  which  it  does  not  deserve. 

In  thb  situation,  vastly  improved 
teaching  may  be  our  best  way,  as  teach¬ 
ers,  to  check  such  dbillusionment  and 


vindicate  our  faith  in  our  social  role. 

On  a  deeper  level,  we  can  free  our¬ 
selves  from  guilty  implication  in  the 
current  cult  of  moral  irresponsibility 
only  by  conscientious  teaching.  Before 
we  join  others  in  blaming  our  present 
ilb  on  the  moral  astigmatbm  of  Penta¬ 
gon  generals,  or  national  party  chair¬ 
men,  or  congressmen,  or  internal  reve¬ 
nue  collectors,  let  us  be  quite  sure  our 
own  record  b  clear  of  shoddiness, 
mediocrity,  and  a  certain  shabby  sort 
of  academic  racketeering.  Moral  indig¬ 
nation,  like  charity,  should  begin  at 
home. 

Finally,  professional  pride  itself 
should  inspire  us  to  better  teaching.  In 
our  best  moments  we  know  that  teach¬ 
ing  b  a  great  ait,  and  that  from  Socra¬ 
tes  and  Abelard  to  Dewey  and  White- 
head  it  has  produced  as  splendid  a 
company  of  dbtingubhed  craftsmen  as 
will  be  found  in  the  pages  of  our  his¬ 
tory.  Surely,  then,  we  should  encourage 
each  other  to  rise  above  consideration 
of  job  security  to  a  sense  of  vocation  to 
discover  the  pride  of  craftsmanship  and 
the  passion  for  excellence  that  mark  the 
true  craftsman.  Thus  we  may  also  find 
some  of  the  self-respect  that  we  need 
to  be  really  good  teachers.  John  W. 
Davb,  in  hb  article  on  “The  Unfinbhed 
Business  of  Great  Teaching”  in  a  re¬ 
cent  issue  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Associ¬ 
ation  of  American  Colleges  quotes  the 
following  statement:  “In  my  mind, 
teaching  b  not  merely  a  life  work,  a 
profession,  an  occupation,  a  struggle; 
it  b  a  passion.  I  love  to  teach.  I  love  to 
teach  as  a  painter  loves  to  paint,  as  a 
musician  loves  to  play,  as  a  singer 
loves  to  sing,  as  a  strong  man  rejoices 
to  run  a  race.  Teaching  b  an  art.” 
Amen.  But  let  us  remember  that  good 
teaching,  like  good  painting,  good  sing¬ 
ing,  and  good  athletic  performance,  re¬ 
quires  constant  training,  and  practice, 
and  devotion. 


Elmek.  D.  Mitchell,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 


A  Survey  of  the  Athletic  Purposes 
of  Colleges  of  the  North 
Centml  Association 


In  June,  1951,  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  North  Central  Association 
for  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 
named  an  advisory  Committee  on 
Intercollegiate  and  Interscholastic  Ath¬ 
letics.^  After  careful  study  this  Com¬ 
mittee  recommended  that  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Colleges  and  Universities 
revise  its  criteria  relating  to  inter¬ 
collegiate  athletics  and  adopt  more 
positive  enforcement  policies.  At  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Association  in 
April,  1952,  new  athletic  regulations 
were  submitted  and  unanimously  aj)- 
proved. 

One  of  these  new  regulations  pro¬ 
vides  that  an  institution  of  higher 
education  should  have  a  printed  state¬ 
ment  of  the  purposes  of  its  athletic 
program.  The  relation  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

It  is  important  that  the  purposes  of  the  athletic 
program  of  an  institution  be  clearly  stated  in 
printed  form.  These  purposes  should  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  faculty  and  should  appear  in  the 
catalogue.  They  should  make  explicit  the  official 
position  of  the  institution  on  such  matters  as  the 
educational  outcomes  to  be  achieved  through 
athletics  and  the  relatimiship  of  athletics  to  the 
educational  program  as  a  whole. 

*  The  committee  consisted  of  the  following 
members:  Norman  Bums,  University  of  Chicago; 
Lowell  Fisher,  University  of  Illinois;  Manning 
Pattillo,  Jr.,  University  of  Chicago;  Eugene 
Youngert,  Superintendent  of  the  High  School, 
Oak  Parl^  Illinois;  and  James  B.  Edmonson, 
Univerrity  of  Michigan,  Chairman. 


At  the  request  of  the  foregoing  com¬ 
mittee  a  study  of  the  puiposes  of  ath¬ 
letics  in  member  colleges  was  planned 
in  the  fall  of  1952  and  Chairman  J.  B. 
Edmonson  invited  the  writer  to  under¬ 
take  the  study.  He  was  assisted  by  Dr. 
Paul  A.  Hunsicker,  Associate  Professor 
of  Physical  Education  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan,  and  by  Mr.  Graham 
Cragg,  a  graduate  student.  A  question¬ 
naire  was  prepared  and  mailed  to  the 
colleges  of  the  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion.  In  the  accompanying  letter  it  was 
explained  that  the  study  of  purposes 
would  involve  the  total  athletic  pro¬ 
gram,  both  intercollegiate  and  intra¬ 
mural.  The  colleges  were  assured  that 
no  statement  of  {xilicy  of  any  higher 
institution  would  be  singled  out  for 
adverse  criticism  and  that  the  empha¬ 
sis  in  the  study  would  be  placed  on 
constructive  proposals  for  athletic 
betterment. 

The  questionnaire  was  sent  to  368 
higher  institutions.  Returns  were  re¬ 
ceived  from  269.  The  replies  were  then 
compiled  and  analyzed. 

The  questionnaire  consisted  of  seven 
items.  The  questions  together  with  the 
percentage  of  returns  for  each  item 
follow: 

t.  “Does  your  institution  have  a  written  state¬ 
ment  of  the  purposes  of  its  athletic  program?” 

368  schoob  were  contacted  and  (rf  these  269 
re^Mnded. 
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178  have  a  statement  of  policy. 

75  do  not  have  a  statement  of  policy. 

6  returned  a  blank  form. 

10  sent  a  letter  but  did  not  answer  the 
questionnaire. 

One  impwrtant  result  of  the  inquiry 
was  the  stimulation  of  interest  in  the 
preparation  of  a  statement  of  athletic 
purposes  by  several  higher  institutions 
that  did  not  have  such  statements. 
Some  institutions  wrote  apologetically 
about  being  unable  to  find  a  statement 
in  their  records  or  announcements;  in 
fact,  fifty-nine  stated  that  they  would 
immediately  engage  in  the  formulation 
of  the  required  statement  of  purposes. 

It  is  surprising  to  find  that  only  66 
percent  of  the  colleges  that  responded 
had  a  written  statement  of  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  their  athletic  programs.  For 
years  colleges  have  supp>orted  extensive 
athletic  programs  and  many  persons 
have  assumed  that  the  educational  pur¬ 
poses  had  been  carefully  defined. 

2.  “To  your  knowledge  was  that  statement  of 

purposes  approved  by  the  faculty?” 

Yes .  83  percent 

No .  II  percent 

Uncertain .  4  percent 

No  knowledge .  2  percent 

In  most  schools  having  such  a  state¬ 
ment  (83  percent)  the  respective  state¬ 
ment  had  been  approved  by  the 
faculty.  This  testifies  to  a  recognition 
of  athletics  as  a  campus-wide  phase  of 
college  life  and  as  a  general  faculty  in¬ 
terest  rather  than  being  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  athletic  department  alone. 

3.  “Where  may  the  statement  be  found?” 

(a)  The  omstitution  of  the  athletic  associ¬ 

ation .  10  percent 

(b)  Proceedings  of  the  governing  board 

.  6  percent 

(c)  Faculty  minutes .  23  percent 

(d)  Catalogues .  50  percent 

(e)  Other  publication  (if  so,  state  title) 

.  II  percent 

This  question  raised  the  matter  of 
the  location  of  the  statement.  The 
main  source  of  such  information  seemed 


to  be  the  college  catalogues.  Other 
sources  were  the  constitution  of  the 
Athletic  Association,  the  proceedings 
of  the  Athletic  Board,  and  faculty 
minutes.  In  a  few  cases  the  colleges 
were  willing  to  accept  and  follow  the 
statements  as  published  by  the  respec¬ 
tive  Athletic  Conferences  to  which 
they  belonged. 

4.  “When  was  this  policy  adopted?” 


Prior  to  1930 .  8  percent 

*930-45 .  12  percent 

Since  the  dose  of  World  War  II  63  percent 

Uncertain .  12  percent 

Revised  in  1952 .  4  percent 


The  responses  to  this  question  show 
that  for  the  most  part  the  statements 
of  athletic  purposes  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  since  World  War  II.  One  impor¬ 
tant  thing,  however,  was  the  fact  that 
seven  schools  had  revised  their  state¬ 
ments  in  1952  and  twenty-seven  schools 
had  prepared  their  statements  for  the 
first  time  in  1953.  The  interest  stimu¬ 
lated  by  the  questionnaire  and  the 
inability  to  find  statements  probably 
explain  the  relatively  large  number  of 
recent  adoptions. 

5.  “If  your  institution  has  a  statement  of  its  ath¬ 
letic  purposes,  will  a  copy  be  mailed  to  J.  B. 
Edmonson  as  requested  in  the  accompanying 
letter?” 

No .  I  percent 

Yes .  89  percent 

Uncertain .  s  percent 

At  a  later  date .  8  percent 

Statements  were  received  from: 

15  state  universities  and  colleges  out  of  ai 
22  junior  colleges  out  of  40 
1 16  others 

*53 

The  replies  to  this  question  revealed 
a  general  willingness  to  submit  state¬ 
ments  of  athletic  purposes  to  the  chair¬ 
man,  Dr.  J.  B.  Edmonson.  These  fur- 
nbh^  the  greater  part  of  the  data  on 
which  this  article  is  based.  It  was 
necessary  to  classify  the  outcomes  that 
were  identified  in  the  statements  and  to 
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TABLE  I 

Values  Inhesent  in  College  Athletic  Psoorahs  Reported  by 
Higher  Educational  Institutions 


Outcomes  Stressed 

State 

Universities 
and  Land 
Grant 
Colleges 

Junior 

Others  - 

Total 

Colleges 

No. 

Pet. 

I.  Health 

5 

7 

4a 

54 

30 

a.  Training  pro^iective  coaches  and  P.E. 
teachers  > 

4 

2 

33 

40 

22 

3.  Recreation 

4 

I 

34 

39 

22 

4.  Training  in  clean  competition  and  qwrts- 
manship 

4 

4 

29 

37 

21 

5.  Esprit  de  corps  (team  and  school) 

S 

6 

21 

3a 

18 

6.  Character  training  and  dtixenship 

3 

3 

20 

26 

IS 

7.  Increase  interest  in  intramurals 

1 

2 

II 

14 

8 

8.  Develop  motor  skills  and  carry-over  values 

X 

0 

10 

II 

6 

9.  Relations  with  other  colleges 

0 

I 

10 

II 

6 

10.  Deepen  interest  of  alumni 

I 

0 

3 

4 

2 

tabulate  the  number  of  times  that  each 
outcome  was  mentioned.  A  more  de¬ 
tailed  discussion  of  the  findings  will  be 
temporarily  postponed  until  Question  6 
and  Question  7  are  considered. 

6.  “If  your  institution  does  not  have  a  statement 

the  purposes  its  athletic  program,  is  one 
likely  to  be  prepared  in  the  next  few  mmiths?” 

Yes .  84  percent 

No .  9  percent 

Uncertain .  7  percent 

The  replies  to  Question  6  reveal  that 
institutions  which  do  not  have  such  a 
statement  of  athletic  purposes  are 
almost  unanimously  interested  in  pre¬ 
paring  one  in  the  near  future. 

7.  “Would  you  like  to  receive  a  copy  of  the  com¬ 
pleted  study  of  the  athletic  purposes  of  higher 
institutions?” 


Yes .  90  percent 

No .  4  percent 


(Remainder  are  women’s  colleges  or  institu¬ 
tions  which  do  not  have  athletic  programs.) 

The  replies  to  Question  7  show  the 
high  interest  of  the  colleges  in  receiving 
a  copy  of  the  study  of  athletic  purposes. 

The  most  significant  part  of  the  sur¬ 
vey  relates  to  Item  5,  which  calls  for 
statements  of  the  values  inherent  in 
college  athletic  programs  and  the  out¬ 


comes  expected  from  such  programs. 

Ten  different  values  or  purposes  were 
found  in  the  statements  submitted  by 
the  higher  institutions.  In  Table  I 
these  are  listed  in  relative  order,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  number  of  times  each 
specific  purpose  was  mentioned.  High¬ 
est  in  this  ranking  is  Health,  with  a 
total  of  fifty-four  frequencies  of  men¬ 
tion;  and  lowest,  Deepen  interest  of 
alumni,  mentioned  only  four  times.  Of 
course,  many  individual  institutions 
listed  several  of  these  values. 

It  is  noted  that  the  health  value  as¬ 
cribed  to  athletics,  the  one  which  looms 
at  the  top  of  the  list  of  recent  state¬ 
ments,  has  continued  from  the  earliest 
beginnings  of  intercollegiate  athletics. 
For  instance,  an  early  speaker  quotes 
Herbert  Spencer,  ‘.‘The  first  requisite 
of  success  in  life  is  to  be  a  good  ani¬ 
mal  ...”  and  shortly  afterwards  also 
quotes  the  following  statement  by 
President  Eliot  of  Harvard  University: 

It  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  increased  atten¬ 
tion  given  to  physical  exerdse  and  athletic  sports 
within  the  last  twenty-five  years  has  been,  on  the 
whole,  of  great  advantage  to  the  university;  that 
the  average  physique  of  the  mass  of  students  has 
sensibly  improved,  the  discipline  oi  the  college 
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hu  been  made  easier  and  more  effective,  the 
work  of  many  sealous  students  has  been  done 
with  greater  safety,  and  the  ideal  student  has 
been  transformed  from  a  stooping,  weak  and 
sickly  youth  into  (me  well  formed,  robust,  and 
healthy.* 

In  this  connection,  the  Athenian 
ideal  of  beauty  and  symmetry  in  the 
human  body  was  often  recalled  as 
would  be  expected  in  the  group  of  clas¬ 
sical  scholars  of  an  earlier  day.  And  the 
Latin  motto,  Mens  sana  in  cor  pore  sano, 
was  repeatedly  interjected  into  the 
arguments  to  help  prove  the  point  at 
hand.  The  health  value  was  widely 
promulgated  in  President  “Teddy” 
Roosevelt’s  day  with  his  enthusiastic 
esp>ousal  of  the  doctrine  of  the  strenu¬ 
ous  life.  It  has  been  accentuated 
strongly  in  times  of  national  emer¬ 
gency,  such  as  World  Wars  I  and  II. 
Although  many  other  factors  contrib¬ 
ute  to  individual  and  national  health, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  strenuous 
athletic  training  develops  the  stamina 
and  extra  reservoirs  of  energy  needed 
to  cope  with  emergency  demands  on 
physical  fitness. 

The  purpose  listed  second,  namely, 
Training  prospective  coaches  and  physi¬ 
cal  education  teachers,  stands  out  as 
very  significant.  It  was  never  men¬ 
tioned  in  earlier  summaries  of  athletic 
objectives.  Yet  it  is  indicative  of  a 
trend  (i)  toward  the  offering  of  wider 
vocational  opportunities  in  college  cur- 
riculums  an(l  also  (2)  toward  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  physical  education  adminis¬ 
tration,  athletic  coaching,  and 
recreational  leadership  as  careers  for 
young  men  fitted  for  those  fields.  Con¬ 
sequently,  in  ascribing  this  new  value 
to  the  college  athletic  program,  the 
answers  afford  an  accurate  observation. 
There  is  no  question  about  the  value 
of  varsity  athletic  {>articipation  to 

*  Smith  Burnham,  "College  Athletics,"  Super- 
inUndent’s  Reports  for  State  of  Michigan,  1893, 
P.  <9* 


young  men  aspiring  to  be  athletic 
coaches,  whether  on  the  college  or  high 
school  level.  They  receive  expert  in¬ 
struction  over  and  above  the  offerings 
of  the  physical  education  curriculum; 
they  develop  superior  levels  of  athletic 
skill;  they  experience  teamplay;  and 
altogether,  they  receive  a  rich  labora¬ 
tory  experience  in  the  work  which  they 
have  chosen  to  enter.  Practically,  too, 
in  placement  the  possession  of  a  Var¬ 
sity  letter  enhances  the  graduating 
student’s  chances  of  obtaining  an 
attractive  position  and  also  gives  him 
a  stronger  prestige  in  the  community 
to  which  he  goes. 

The  third  purpose.  Recreation,  has 
always  been  claimed  for  athletics, 
although  it  became  emphasized  much 
more  strongly  as  the  program  grew  to 
include  a  larger  proportion  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  body.  Today,  it  is  found  in  the 
intramural  programs  to  the  extent  that 
they  encompass  student  participation. 
It  is  also  found  in  the  intercollegiate 
programs  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
athletes  who  make  the  teams  but  more 
largely,  though  vicariously,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  spectators  who  at¬ 
tend.  There  is  a  close  tie-up  of  this  out¬ 
come  with  another,  listed  less  fre¬ 
quently;  namely.  Develop  motor  skills 
and  carry-over  values,  particularly  since 
the  early  development  of  skills  in  ath¬ 
letic  sports  has  much  to  do  with  the 
inculcation  of  permanent  leisure-time 
interests  in  physical  recreation. 

The  fourth  purpose  is  Training  in 
clean  competition  and  sportsmanship,  an 
outcome  that  has  always  been  sought, 
in  earlier  days  with  assurance,  and 
then  as  intercollegiate  athletics  has 
continued  to  grow,  with  less  assurance 
and  more  doubt.  No  critic  of  athletics 
can  dispute  the  possibilities  of  athletics 
for  inculcating  standards  of  clean  com¬ 
petition  and  sportsmanship  and  for 
creating  situations  where  object  lessons 
can  be  dramatized  on  a  large  scale;  but. 
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at  the  same  time,  no  friend  of  athletics 
can  claim  that  the  standards  under 
which  athletic  competition  is  carried  on 
today  can  be  exalt^  or,  only  too  often, 
even  condoned.  Athletics  has  developed 
more  and  more  rules,  but  at  the  same 
time  has  developed  more  and  more 
loopholes  for  breaking  them.  It  has 
grown  legalistic  in  minute  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  this  or  that  infraction  of  a  rule 
or  a  code.  So  that  what  is  left  of  the 
spirit  of  sportsmanship  today  does  not 
come  so  much  from  the  heart  as  from 
the  compulsion  of  a  rule.  The  tragedy 
of  it  all  lies  in  the  fact  that  athletics 
can  be  an  influence  for  sportsmanship 
as  probably  no  other  phase  of  the  col¬ 
lege  curriculum  could  be.  But  today  the 
institution  of  athletics  mirrors,  rather 
than  shapes,  contemporary  life. 

The  educational  outcome,  Team  and 
school  spirit,  ranks  fifth  in  the  sum¬ 
mary.  It  has  long  been  associated  with 
college  athletics.  Almost  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  intercollegiate  competition 
in  six)rts,  developing  school  spirit  was 
recognized  as  an  outcome  by  school  ad¬ 
ministrators.  A  sense  of  pride  in  the 
team — in  sharing  the  glory  of  its  ath¬ 
letic  victories;  in  rallying  loyally  to  its 
support  during  athletic  vicissitudes — 
is  a  wholesome  one  to  develop.  When, 
however,  such  a  loyalty  extends  itself 
unnaturally  and  becomes  the  focal 
point  for  building  up  an  artificial  pres¬ 
tige  for  the  school,  the  need  to  win  be¬ 
comes  uppermost.  The  lesson  of  this 
outcome — and  it  has  always  been  so — 
is  that  when  athletic  teams  are  not  the 
product  of  bona  fide  student  talent  but 
rather  of  aggressive  recruiting,  the  re¬ 
sultant  successes  are  temporary  ones. 
Other  schools  also  step  up  their  recruit¬ 
ing  practices.  So  an  “armament”  race 
results.  It  would  be  the  millennium  for 
athletics  if  all  schools  alike  could  come 
to  depend,  as  they  once  did,  upon  the 
athletic  talent  that  comes  to  them  un¬ 
solicited.  Such  students  do  not  expect 


favors.  They  deem  it  a  privilege  to  play 
on  the  team.  Such  teams  demonstrate 
the  true  ability  of  the  coach.  The  budg¬ 
et  assignments  for  recruiting  agents 
could  disappear  and  athletic  scholar¬ 
ships  could  become  largely  a  thing  of 
the  p>ast.  But  the  difl&culties  of  such  an 
attainment  are  many.  There  is  even  an 
academic  precedent  for  athletic  prose¬ 
lyting  when  colleges  admit  only  the 
honor  high-school  students.  They  really 
are  seeking  intellectual  stars  by  rigid 
admission  standards  and  by  scholar¬ 
ship  awards  and  it  is  hard  to  define  the 
line  between  such  accepted  practice 
and  the  non-accepted  practice  of  ath¬ 
letic  recruiting.  In  both  cases  the 
school  is  seeking  superior  talent:  talent 
that  has  already  demonstrated  itself. 
But  inherent  in  either  case  is  the  dis¬ 
position  to  obtain  talent  rather  than  to 
develop  it.  We  will  therefore  leave 
value  No.  $,  Team  and  school  spirit, 
with  the  realization  that  it  has  caused 
much  confusion  in  practice  and  in  the 
weighing  of  values  of  college  athletic 
sports.  It  has  to  be  re-evaluated  in  a 
statesmanlike  manner  if  athletics  is  to 
regain  a  proper  sense  of  values  in  col¬ 
lege  life. 

The  sixth  purpose  is  Character  train¬ 
ing  and  citizenship.  This  is  closely  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  outcome  discussed 
previously,  namely.  Training  in  clean 
competition  and  sportsmanship.  The 
older  friends  of  athletics  have  come  to 
the  soft  p>edalling  of  this  claim.  They  do 
it  reluctantly  because  they  believe 
wholeheartedly  that  athletics  furnishes 
situations  for  the  development  of  many 
traits — courage,  self-reliance,  initia¬ 
tive,  cool  judgment  under  stress,  perse¬ 
verance,  dependability,  honesty,  and 
others — that  we  consider  part  of  the 
individual’s  character;  and  likewise  for 
the  development  of  many  traits — 
leadership,  followership,  loyalty,  co¬ 
operation,  sacrifice,  tolerance,  socia¬ 
bility,  and  others — that  we  associate 
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with  good  citizenship.  But  at  the  same 
time  these  friends  of  athletics  are 
forced  to  realize  that  many  of  these 
character  and  citizenship  values  are  not 
being  developed  under  today’s  system 
of  athletics.  The  high-type  coach  who 
lives  for  high  ideals  and  standards,  and 
who  is  a  real  faculty  counsellor  to  the 
youth  in  his  charge,  cannot  last  long  if 
he  loses.  If  he  b  unusual,  he  may  do 
both — win  and  develop  character — 
but  he  is  fighting  a  superhuman  battle 
if  he  has  to  compete  against  those 
rivals  who  employ  recruiting,  bonuses, 
and  other  questionable  practices. 

The  seventh  purpose.  Increase  inter¬ 
est  in  intramurals,  though  mentioned, 
gets  only  small  support.  The  reasons 
were  not  given  but  it  is  logical  to  as¬ 
sume  that  because  intramurals  present 
few  administrative  problems,  have 
little  publicity  value,  and  on  the  whole 
have  interest  only  for  the  students  who 
take  part  in  them,  they  receive  little 
public  attention.  If  the  aim  to  secure 
financial  profits  from  intercollegiate 
athletics  were  to  be  openly  recognized, 
then  the  objective  of  increasing  intra¬ 
mural  participation  would  doubtless 
loom  larger  in  the  voting,  because  those 
colleges  and  universities  that  make  a 
profit  on  athletics  tend  to  spend  gener¬ 
ous  amounts  on  intramural  facilities, 
maintenance,  promotion,  and  staff. 

The  eighth  purpose.  Develop  motor 
skills  and  carry-over  values,  has  a  low 
vote  as  an  objective,  whereas  it  should 
rate  high.  From  team  sports,  such  as 
football  or  basketball,  there  is  little 
carry-over  unless  the  athlete  goes  into 
professional  circles.  But  the  individual 
sports,  such  as  tennis,  golf,  and  swim¬ 
ming,  have  high  carry-over  or  leisure¬ 
time  values  for  later  participation  and 
most  of  these  sports  today  have  varsity 
recognition.  If  a  close  tie-up  of  inter¬ 
collegiate  athletics  with  the  intra¬ 
mural  sports  program  and  the  physical 
education  program  is  in  force,  then  this 


purpose  becomes  impressively  strong. 
The  required  physical  education  pro¬ 
gram  teaches  the  skills  of  these  sports 
and  inculcates  a  lasting  interest  in 
them;  the  intramural  tournaments 
afford  laboratory  experience  for  the 
player  of  average  ability  competing  in 
them;  and  the  varsity  teams  provide 
graduation  from  intramural  ranks  and 
further  advanced  instruction  that  is 
needed  by  the  expert  player. 

The  ninth  purpose.  Relations  with 
other  colleges,  is  given  a  low  ranking. 
Seemingly  athletic  contacts  are  viewed 
on  a  more  or  less  business  basis  and 
collegiate  competition  is  taken  for 
granted  as  providing  an  athletic  spec¬ 
tacle  where  the  customary  exchange  of 
amenities  occurs. 

Nor  does  the  final  purpose.  Deepen 
interest  of  alumni,  fare  much  better 
than  the  foregoing;  it  is  barely  consid¬ 
ered.  The  old  face-to-face  relationship 
has  disappeared  insofar  as  the  larger 
institutions  are  concerned.  As  athletics 
has  become  big  business  it  has  taken  on 
the  impersonality  of  the  methods  of  big 
business.  The  alumnus  once  associated 
himself  personally  with  the  team;  today 
he  knows  the  team  members  only  as 
he  reads  or  hears  about  them,  or  sees 
them  and  roots  for  them  from  his  seat 
in  the  bleachers. 

The  foregoing  partial  analysis  of  the 
statements  of  the  educational  outcomes 
to  be  achieved  through  college  ath¬ 
letics  seems  to  justify  the  observation 
that  many  colleges  should  re-evaluate 
their  athletic  purposes  and  formulate 
new  standards.  In  such  an  undertaking 
a  critical  review  of  the  new  athletic 
regulations  of  the  North  Central  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  strongly  advised.  These  regu¬ 
lations  cite  the  educational  goals  of 
college  athletics  on  which  there  is 
general  agreement.  While  it  may  seem 
that  such  group  action  is  not  immedi¬ 
ately  effective,  nevertheless  such  a 
stand  lends  encouragement  to  those 
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educators  who  possess  athletic  idealism 
and  who  need  support  for  a  positive 
stand  against  athletic  exploitation.  In 
short,  such  a  declaration  of  principles 
as  the  North  Central  Association  has 
recently  announced  does  help  to  stimu¬ 
late  educational  and  civic  groups  to 
critical  thinking. 

A  number  of  years  ago  the  writer 
made  a  study  of  the  evolution  of  ath¬ 
letic  objectives  by  delving  into  old  files 
and  historical  records.  The  objectives 
were  studied  from  the  standpoint  of 
their  chronological  appearance  in 
school  athletic  programs.  Curiously 
enough,  at  that  time  the  objectives 
were  also  ten  in  number.  A  comparison 
of  these  purposes  with  the  statements 
obtained  in  1952  reveals  three  omis¬ 
sions  from  the  later  list.  For  example, 
in  not  a  single  recent  statement  was 
the  purpose,  Financial  profits,  identi¬ 
fied.  Yet  it  is  common  practice,  among 
the  larger  institutions  in  particular,  to 
defend  the  crowd-drawing  aspects  of 
the  college  athletic  program  and  the 
promotional  measures  necessary  to 
attract  paying  crowds  on  the  ground 
that  the  profits  of  athletics  can  be  used 
wisely  to  build  and  maintain  more 
complete  recreational  facilities  for  the 
entire  student  body.  It  is  a  value  com¬ 
monly  ascribed  to  many  college  ath¬ 
letic  programs  today  and  the  discus¬ 
sion  here  is  pointed  at  the  hesitancy  in 
admitting  it.  Similarly,  on  the  high 
school  level  the  state  athletic  tourna¬ 
ments  largely  support  the  activities  of 
the  State  High  School  Associations  and 
p>ermit  a  great  deal  of  valuable  promo¬ 
tional  work  that  would  otherwise  not 
be  possible. 

A  second  very  noticeable  omission  is 
that  of  the  Safety  valve  objective  of 
college  athletics.  In  fact,  this  objective, 
if  one  takes  time  to  look  through  the 
early  documents  which  deal  with  ath¬ 
letic  sports,  was  the  very  first  to  be 


claimed  for  them.  In  the  latter  half  of 
the  past  century,  college  administra¬ 
tors,  beset  by  epidemics  of  hazing, 
town  and  gown  brawls,  theater  raids, 
and  vandalism,  looked  to  athletics  as  a 
possible  solution  for  these  disciplinary 
problems.  The  “Safety  Valve”  concepn 
tion  of  athletics  thereupon  developed. 
The  following  quotation  of  that  day 
will  express  this  viewpoint:  “Athletic 
sports  furnish  a  safety  valve  which  pre¬ 
vents  many  destructive  explosions  of 
pent  up  animal  spirits.”^  A  further 
statement  reads,  “Since  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  athletics  into  our  colleges  and 
universities,  more  than  half  the  bar¬ 
barism  of  hazing  has  vanished.”*  The 
lengthy  discussion  of  this  particular 
objective  is  occasioned  by  the  fact  that 
it  is  entirely  missing  from  the  current 
statements.  Is  it  because  hazing  and 
organized  rowdyism  have  almost  so 
completely  disappeared  from  college 
life  that  college  authorities  no  longer 
are  seeking  compensatory  and  ca¬ 
thartic  agents? 

A  third  omission  from  the  list  that 
was  currently  obtained  is  that  of  Public 
entertainment.  There  will  be  violent  dis¬ 
agreement  on  this  objective  as  an  edu¬ 
cational  responsibility,  but  neverthe¬ 
less  it  exists  and  is  being  discussed  pro 
and  con  in  present-day  college  circles. 
To  some  critics,  as  witness  Harold  W. 
Stoke,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
the  University  of  Washington,  in  the 
March,  1954,  issue  of  Atlantic  Monthly, 
this  outcome  presages  the  doom  of  col¬ 
lege  athletics  on  any  conceivable 
amateur  basis  and  demands  a  new 
recognition  of  collegiate  promotion  of 
athletics  as  a  show  for  the  public.  Con¬ 
sidering  that  Dean  Stoke  formerly  was 
president  of  the  University  of  New 

>  Smith  Burnham,  op.  cit.,  p.  89. 

*  D.  C.  Thomas.  “Values  of  Athletics  to  Col¬ 
lege  Discipline  and  Moral  Training,"  Superin- 
Undent  Reports  for  StaU  of  Mickitan,  1893,  P-  3*^' 
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Hampshire  and  later  of  Louisiana  State 
University,  he  speaks  from  experience 
and  with  authority  on  the  subject  of 
athletics.  His  article  is  entitled  “Col¬ 
lege  Athletics — Education  or  Show 
Business.”  He  argues  that  colleges  and 
universities  should  come  out  flat- 
footedly  for  subsidized  teams  and  give 
up  the  fiction  that  their  representative 
teams  are  amateur  ones  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word.  He  advocates  that 
athletes  be  hired  as  paid  entertainers 
and  be  subjected  to  less  exacting  stand¬ 
ards  of  admission  and  less  exacting  aca¬ 
demic  requirements  while  they  are  in 
college.  He  truly  points  out  that  the 
scope  of  entertainment  reaches  out 
beyond  the  thousands  of  spectators  at 
the  games  and  that  it  could  be  extended 
beyond  measure  if  the  many  more  thou¬ 
sands  of  radio  and  television  audiences 
were  added.  But  it  will  be  hard  to  con¬ 
vince  educators  that  herein  is  the  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  problems  of  college  athletics. 
They  may  subscribe  to  the  extent  of 
encouraging  the  amateur  efforts  of 
bona  fide  students,  whether  in  ath¬ 
letic  sports,  music,  art,  dramatics,  or 
debating,  but  not  to  the  extent  of 
hiring  them.  They  view  these  extra¬ 
curricular  experiences  as  a  laboratory 
education  in  life — as  a  preparation  for 


a  vocation  perhaps,  but  not  as  the  vo¬ 
cation  itself. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  some  of 
the  higher  institutions  contacted  in  the 
present  study  presented  excellent  state¬ 
ments  of  their  own  athletic  puiposes. 
One  is  given  below.  If  space  permitted, 
others  equally  good  could  well  be  in¬ 
cluded. 

The  purpose  of  the  program  of  interooUeguite 
athletics  ...  is  to  provide  the  following  impor¬ 
tant  educational  experiences,  aU  of  which  the 
facility  of  the  institution  believe  are  fundamental 
to  the  American  way  of  life:  (a)  to  train  students 
in  legitimate  methods  of  good  sportsmanship,  in 
competition,  and  in  the  will  to  win;  (b)  to  aid  in 
chai^ter  development  which  includes  coopera¬ 
tion  and  teamwork,  leadership  qualities,  group 
loyalty,  clean  living,  and  right  thinking;  (c)  to 
serve  as  a  laboratory  for  the  professional  courses 
of  those  interested  in  physical  education  and 
coaching  as  a  career;  (d)  to  omtribute  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  institutional  morale,  loyalty  and 
school  s(^t;  (e)  to  supply  wholesome  recreation 
for  the  participants  and  other  students. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  study  of  pur¬ 
poses  reported  in  this  article  will  be  of 
benefit  to  those  higher  institutions  that 
are  still  in  the  process  of  framing  state¬ 
ments  of  the  objectives  of  athletic  pro¬ 
grams;  also,  to  those  institutions  that 
may  undertake  to  re-evaluate  their 
present  statements. 


EDITOR’S  NOTE 

The  reports  which  immediately  follow  are  summaries  of  ten  panel 
discussions  which  were  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Commission 
on  Research  and  Service  in  Chicago,  March  25,  1953.  The  Com¬ 
mission  on  Research  and  Service  is  one  of  the  three  Commissions 
of  the  North  Central  Association. 


Russell  M.  Cooper,  Univtrsitj  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


How  Can  Colleges  Cooperate  to 
Promote  Substantial  In¬ 


stitutional 


It  is  a  curious  fact  that  college  fac¬ 
ulty  members  who  have  made  enor¬ 
mous  contributions  through  research 
in  their  own  subject  matter  areas, 
have  largely  neglected  to  turn  the 
searchlight  upon  themselves.  When 
grappling  with  the  difficult  problems  of 
college  administration,  curriculum,  in¬ 
structional  processes,  and  such  matters, 
faculty  members  have  often  deserted 
their  scientific  training  and  resorted  to 
improvisation,  discursive  argument, 
or  political  pressure. 

Yet  the  few  institutions  that  have 
developed  a  program  of  institutional 
research  are  demonstrating  clearly 
that  these  institutional  problems  are 
susceptible  to  systematic  study,  and 
that  such  study  can  help  enormously  in 
the  discovery  of  practicable  solutions. 
It  is  heartening,  therefore,  to  note  that 
faculty  members  in  the  various  North 
Central  cooperative  studies  who  come 
to  summer  workshops  are  shifting  in 
their  interest  from  a  major  emphasis 
upon  orientation  in  the  trends  of 

*  The  members  ai  the  panel  were  E.  F.  Pott- 
hoff.  Director,  Bureau  of  Inatitutional  Research, 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois;  George  E. 
Hill,  Professor  of  Education,  Ohio  University, 
Athens,  Ohio;  M.  J.  Nelson,  Dean  of  Faculty, 
Iowa  Sute  Teachers  College,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa; 
Paul  L.  Dressel,  Director  of  Counseling,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  Michig^  State 
College,  East  Lansing,  Michigan;  and  Russell  M. 
Cooiier,  Assistant  Dean,  CoU^  of  Sdenoe, 
Literature  and  the  Arts,  University  of  Minne- 
tOtftg  (cAilIrMM)# 


Research? 


higher  education,  to  a  desire  for  scien¬ 
tific  local  research  on  the  problems. 
And  with  this  emphasis  upon  local 
institutional  research,  there  is  an  evi¬ 
dent  eagerness  to  cooperate  with  other 
colleges  bent  on  similar  quests. 

VALUES  OF  COOPERATIVE  RESEARCH 

For  educational  research  to  have 
maximum  imptact  on  the  local  campus, 
it  must  grow  out  of  the  local  situation 
and  be  carried  forward  by  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  who  are  intent  on  finding  the 
answers  to  critical  problems  and  im¬ 
proving  the  institution’s  program.  No 
amount  of  unrelated  research  in  some 
distant  center  can  have  the  construc¬ 
tive  impact  upon  a  college  faculty  that 
can  be  found  through  studies  that  the 
faculty  themselves  have  initiated  and 
in  whose  results  they  have  a  great 
stake. 

Nevertheless,  individual  colleges  fre¬ 
quently  find  such  research  difficult, 
which  doubtless  explains  in  part  why 
so  little  of  it  has  been  done.  Faculty 
members  are  frequently  so  preoccupied 
with  other  matters  that  they  find  little 
time  for  institutional  stuffies.  Often 
the  necessary  money,  even  though 
small  in  amount,  is  lacking.  Frequently 
there  is  no  one  on  the  staff  who  is 
trained  in  educational  research  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  necessary  leadership.  There  is 
a  tendency  for  faculties  to  b^me  pro¬ 
vincial,  ignorant  of  the  literature  in 
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higher  education,  and  unaware  of  stud¬ 
ies  being  made  elsewhere.  Hence  local 
initiative  and  autonomy  must  be  sup¬ 
plemented  by  inter-institutional  co¬ 
operation.  Such  cooperative  activity 
can  aid  in  the  following  ways: 

1.  It  can  stimulate  interest  and  in¬ 
ject  new  ideas  into  the  faculty’s  think¬ 
ing.  When  faculty  members  realize  they 
are  not  working  alone  but  in  concert 
with  like-minded  colleagues  on  neigh¬ 
boring  campuses,  a  new  sense  of  profes¬ 
sional  dignity  is  attached  to  the  enter¬ 
prise.  When  a  report  of  progress  is  to 
be  shared  with  these  other  colleges  on 
a  given  date,  the  local  committee  will 
work  overtime  to  complete  its  task  and 
make  a  respectable  repwrt.  And  as  the 
reports  from  the  cooperating  campuses 
as  well  as  from  other  institutions  are 
heard,  new  ideas  for  further  refinement 
of  the  local  study  and  for  the  initiation 
of  new  projects  will  be  born. 

2.  Cooperative  activity  helps  in  the 
identification  of  problems.  Professors 
at  conferences  and  workshops  are  con¬ 
tinually  impressed  with  the  common¬ 
ality  of  problems  on  the  various  cam¬ 
puses.  As  one  sees  the  same  difficulty 
arising  in  varying  forms  in  the  different 
colleges,  he  gains  a  new  p>ersp>ective  and 
insight  into  the  basic  nature  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty.  The  more  clearly  and  compre¬ 
hensively  the  problem  is  viewed,  the 
more  surely  will  it  yield  to  investiga¬ 
tion  and  analysis. 

3.  Intercollegiate  coop>eration  can 
help  also  in  the  determination  of  the 
best  procedures  to  be  employed  in  the 
study  of  the  problem.  Frequently  new 
questionaires  or  tests  or  appraisal 
sheets  must  be  devised.  Often  the  de¬ 
sign  of  the  study  is  itself  a  complicated 
problem  susceptible  to  serious  statis¬ 
tical  and  logical  fallacies.  The  explora¬ 
tion  of  these  procedures  by  a  group  of 
p)ersons  from  several  colleges,  p>articu- 
larly  if  one  or  two  experts  in  institu¬ 
tional  research  can  be  included,  is  more 


likely  to  result  in  the  adoption  of  valid 
research  precedures  than  would  be  true 
when  a  college  acts  alone. 

4.  Inter-institutional  programs  can 
also  help  meet  the  problem  of  inade¬ 
quate  local  resources.  Through  the 
sharing  of  personnel  and  materials, 
considerable  money  can  be  saved.  And 
in  addition,  there  is  greater  prosp)ect  of 
foundation  aid  toward  providing  such 
necessities.  An  expiert  consultant  can  be 
brought  from  some  distance  if  neces¬ 
sary  to  help  the  several  colleges  in  their 
study.  There  are  abundant  faculty  re¬ 
sources  on  the  campus,  but  these  must 
be  mobilized  and  competently  led  if 
they  are  to  do  the  job. 

5.  Cooperative  studies  help  to  main¬ 
tain  local  morale.  The  simple  fact  that 
a  faculty  member  is  participating  in  an 
inter-collegiate  program  will  give  him 
prestige  among  his  colleagues  and  the 
incentive  to  discharge  his  responsibility 
in  conscientious  fashion.  The  knowl¬ 
edge  that  any  achievements  reached 
will  have  recognition  and  effect  beyond 
the  borders  of  one’s  own  campus  adds 
new  purpose  and  significance  to  the 
enterprise.  In  cooporation,  as  in  union, 
there  is  strength. 

PROBLEMS  SUITABLE  EOR 
SUCH  RESEARCH 

There  are  so  many  pressing  problems 
awaiting  investigation  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  here  to  attempt  a  list.  A  few 
examples,  however,  may  serve  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  kinds  of  possible  projects. 

In  the  area  of  curriculum,  the  pro¬ 
grams  of  general  education  need  much 
further  exporimentation,  evaluation, 
and  analysis.  The  Cooperative  Study 
on  Evaluation  in  General  Education 
under  Dr.  Dressel’s  leadership  is  now 
concluding  its  program,  and  the  in¬ 
struments  it  has  developed  will  be 
available  through  the  Educational 
Testing  Service  after  July  i,  1953.  This 
program  has  blazed  new  trails  provid- 
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ing  much  experience  and  instrumenta¬ 
tion  for  research  on  general  education. 
But  the  systematic  appraisal  of  local 
programs  has  only  just  begun. 

There  is  widespread  interest  these 
days  in  the  addition  of  a  fifth  year  for 
teacher  education.  But  is  this  extra 
year  of  pre-service  desirable,  and  if  so, 
what  should  be  its  nature?  What  are 
the  needs  of  these  prospective  teachers, 
and  what  is  the  experience  in  those 
states  where  a  fifth  year  of  training  has 
become  common? 

Similarly,  much  research  is  needed 
on  the  practice  of  student  teaching. 
What  is  the  best  and  most  economical 
system  for  giving  students  this  experi¬ 
ence?  What  about  the  other  education 
courses?  For  example,  the  course  in 
educational  psychology  seems  to  rank 
high  in  student  esteem.  What  is  this, 
and  how  can  it  be  still  further  im¬ 
proved? 

When  one  turns  to  the  administra¬ 
tive  problems  of  the  college,  he  dis¬ 
covers  that  many  institutions  carry  on 
local  studies,  but  that  inter-institu¬ 
tional  analyses  are  very  difficult.  There 
is  great  need  for  standardization  of 
terms  and  procedures,  if  one  college  is 
to  discover  its  administrative  strengths 
and  weaknesses  through  comparison 
with  similar  institutions.  Even  so 
simple  a  matter  as  counting  the  enroll¬ 
ment  is  subject  to  wide  variation  in 
criteria  and  method  among  the  colleges. 
When  should  the  count  be  made?  What 
students  should  be  included?  How 
should  it  be  done?  The  counting  of 
staff  and  determination  of  faculty- 
student  ratios  are  processes  similarly 
diverse. 

Local  administrative  studies  are  like¬ 
wise  handicapped  in  comparing  the 
financial  situation  of  one  college  with 
another.  Accounting  systems  vary 
greatly,  and  often  there  is  little  possi¬ 
bility  of  determining  the  unit  cost  for 
particular  courses.  On  all  such  matters. 


intercollegiate  cooperation  for  the  clari¬ 
fication  of  terminology  and  procedure 
would  be  most  helpful. 

In  developing  such  cooperative  ven¬ 
tures,  whether  on  curricular  problems, 
administrative  questions,  instruction, 
personnel  practices,  or  other  concerns, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  college 
interests  differ.  Hence  a  variety  of 
projects  for  study  should  be  available, 
and  institutions  should  be  encouraged 
to  work  only  on  those  they  regard  as 
locally  significant.  It  is  important,  too, 
that  the  colleges  working  together 
should  be  reasonably  close  geographi¬ 
cally  to  facilitate  meetings  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  college  representatives.  It  is  better 
to  select  a  few  projects  for  study  and  do 
them  well,  than  to  get  bogged  down 
with  a  great  number  undertaken  simul¬ 
taneously. 

DIEEICULTIES  TO  BE  OVERCOME 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  any  impor¬ 
tant  venture  in  cooperative  research 
will  involve  certain  difficulties.  These 
should  be  anticipated  in  advance  in 
order  that  they  not  prove  a  discourage¬ 
ment  but  rather  a  stimulus  to  still 
better  effort. 

There  is  a  problem  of  semantic  diffi¬ 
culty  in  defining  terms  and  clarifying 
purposes  of  the  studies.  Such  problems 
will  usually  yield  readily  to  tactful  and 
good  spirited  discussion.  Faculty  mem¬ 
bers  engaged  in  the  Cooperative  Study 
on  Evaluation  of  General  Education 
were  impressed  to  discover  how  close 
they  really  were  in  their  thinking  and 
in  their  course  organization  when  the 
semantic  barrier  had  been  broken. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  enlist  the 
cooperation  of  the  most  competent 
faculty  members  to  undertake  these 
studies.  Often  they  are  preoccupied 
with  teaching  and  research  in  their 
own  fields  and  have  had  little  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  investigation  of  broader 
college  problems.  Moreover,  they  may 
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feel  that  their  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment  lies  more  surely  in  this  subject 
matter  field  than  in  wider  professional 
activity.  Where  thb  b  a  problem,  the 
adminbtrator  must  step  in  to  make 
clear  hb  own  enthusiastic  support  for 
the  studies  and  to  assure  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  that  research  on  institutional 
problems  will  be  as  highly  rewarded  as 
research  productivity  in  anything  else. 
Such  adminbtrative  assurance  should 
be  backed  up  by  some  released  time 
for  faculty  members  most  involved  and 
the  provbion  of  adequate  recognition 
for  their  service.  Still  more  concretely, 
the  expenses  of  a  cooperating  staff 
member  attending  meetings  should  be 
met  by  the  college  and  any  formal  in¬ 
stitutional  statements  concerning  pro¬ 
motion  should  include  as  one  criterion 
this  kind  of  educational  service. 

The  relation  of  the  local  college  com¬ 
mittees  to  any  outside  expert  leader¬ 
ship  should  be  clearly  defined.  Some 
cooperative  studies  in  the  past  have 
been  handicapped  because  the  local 
faculties  felt  they  were  being  used  to 
further  the  self-initiated  researches  of 
the  expert  rather  than  having  him  there 
simply  to  serve  them.  If  experts  are 
employed,  they  should  be  regarded  as 
aids  to  the  colleges,  should  have  sub¬ 
stantial  philosophical  agreement  among 
themselves  and  should  avoid  urging 


many  divergent  projects  upon  the  col¬ 
leges. 

The  use  of  an  expert  can  help  a 
faculty  to  get  beyond  the  bull  session 
stage  to  a  systematic  analysb  of  the 
problem.  He  can  help  select  the  most 
refined  instruments  and  techniques  of 
investigation  now  available.  However, 
the  faculty  committees  and  the  expert 
must  work  closely  together  with  the 
faculty  having  a  sense  of  full  participa¬ 
tion  at  every  stage,  if  it  b  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  ultimately  to  implement  the 
results  with  improved  programs.  For 
simple  studies,  there  b  less  need  for 
such  expert  leadership,  and  discussion 
with  the  other  cooperating  colleges 
might  suffice. 

By  organbing  a  group  of  six  to 
twelve  colleges  into  a  cooperative  re¬ 
search  study,  it  is  possible  to  sponsor  a 
workshop  of  college  representatives, 
occasional  meetings  through  the  year, 
and  continual  correspondence  as  the 
faculties  seek  to  assess  their  needs, 
launch  various  measures  of  experimen¬ 
tation,  and  appraise  the  results.  The 
achievement  of  many  colleges  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  North  Central  Associ- 
tion  program  for  liberal  arts  colleges 
and  the  program  for  colleges  of  teacher 
education  amply  demonstrates  the  po¬ 
tentialities  of  thb  kind  of  activity. 


Ernest  Mahan,  Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  Pittsburg,  Kansas 


Cooperative  Ventures  Among  Teach¬ 
ers  Colleges  of  the  North  Central 
Association — Purposes, 
Procedures,  Values* 


PURPOSE  AND  OPERATION  OP 
THE  PROJECT 

The  cooperative  project  among 
Institutions  for  Teacher  Education 
sponsored  by  the  North  Central  As¬ 
sociation  may  be  said  to  have  had  its 
beginning  in  the  North  Central  Associ¬ 
ation  meetings  in  March,  1948.  At  that 
time  a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Teacher  Education  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Research  and  Service  was 
created  with  Edward  F.  Potthoff,  Di¬ 
rector  of  Institutional  Research  at  the 
University  of  Illinois,  as  chairman.  The 
purpose  of  the  project  was  to  improve 
teacher  education  in  the  participating 
institutions  by  their  cooperation  and 
exchange  of  ideas  and  practices. 

The  main  features  and  procedures  of 
the  Cooperative  Study  have  been 
carried  on  as  they  had  been  initially 
planned  by  the  directing  committee. 
They  included:  (i)  a  four  weeks’  work¬ 
shop  each  year  in  the  month  of  August, 
(3)  faculty  study  committees  and 
projects  on  the  campus  of  each  partici¬ 
pating  institution,  (3)  the  holding  of 
regional  conferences  during  the  aca¬ 
demic  year,  (4)  a  visit  to  each  college 
once  a  year  by  a  coordinator,  and  (5) 

*  ThoM  who  participated  are  identified  in  the 
following  pages  of  this  report.  Mr.  Mahan  pre- 
dded  at  tte  meeting. 


exchange  of  packet  material  among  the 
member  colleges. 

The  annual  workshop  has  been  held 
in  the  Center  for  Continuation  Study 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota  and  has 
been  sponsored  and  directed  jointly  by 
the  North  Central  Association  and  the 
University  of  Minnesota.  These  work¬ 
shops  have  served  as  in-service  educa¬ 
tional  experience  for  faculty  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  member  colleges  who 
have  gone  back  to  their  own  campuses 
and  served  as  leaders  in  faculty  studies. 
Ideas  gained  in  workshop  seminars  in 
improvement  of  college  instruction, 
student  piersonnel  services,  general  edu¬ 
cation,  and  professional  education  of 
teachers  have  largely  determined  the 
areas  and  kinds  of  activities  carried  on 
by  the  pa  -ticipating  colleges. 

SPECIFIC  CHANGES  RESULTING  FROM 
THE  PROJECT  AT  IOWA  STATE 
TEACHERS  COLLEGE* 

The  Iowa  State  Teachers  College  has 
participated  in  the  project  since  its 
beginning,  August,  1948.  It  is  difficult 
to  say  to  what  extent  the  project  has 
been  directly  responsible  for  certain 
changes  in  our  college.  Like  the  theo- 

*  Reported  by  W.  H.  Reninger,  Head  of  the 
Department  ot  English  and  ^>eech,  Iowa  State 
College. 
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logians,  we  are  here  involved  with  a 
Soul  and  Body  problem:  that  is,  with 
intangible  and  tangible  results.  And  we 
must  remember  that  the  life  of  each 
depends  on  the  other. 

In  no  instance  did  the  project  furnish 
the  initial  impulse  toward  the  change, 
but  the  project  did  help  in  two  definite 
ways:  (i)  it  provided  definite  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  successes  and  failures 
of  other  colleges  which  had  tackled 
problems  we  wanted  to  solve,  ind  (2) 
it  provided  a  method  by  which  we 
could  organize  the  faculty  to  effect  the 
changes  we  contemplated. 

Tangible  Results 

I.  Our  new  General  Education  Program  which 
came  as  (me  of  the  results  of  our  reorganiza- 
ti(m  of  the  B.S.  curricnilum.  By  a  General 
Education  Program  we  do  not  mean  a 
juggling  of  old  courses  and  titles  in  the 
catalogue:  we  mean  a  basic  reorganization 
of  subject  matters. 

a.  The  reorganization  of  professional  work: 
new  courses  and  a  new  sequence  of  the 
whole. 

3.  Incnrased  student  teaching  requirement: 
from  six  quarter  hours  to  twelve  quarter 
hours. 

4.  New  standing  conunittees,  for  example: 
Committee  on  Evaluation  (to  evaluate  the 
new  courses);  Committee  <m  the  Improve¬ 
ment  of  Instruction. 

5.  Questionnaires  for  the  evaluation  of  the 
faculty  by  the  students;  used  by  some,  not 
all,  departments;  voluntary.  Questionnaires 
are  made  by  each  department,  for  its  own 
purposes. 

6.  CloMr  coordinaticm  among  the  subject  mat¬ 
ter  departments,  the  professional  depart¬ 
ment,  and  the  laboratory  schcwl. 

7.  Increased  pnrfessionalizing  of  the  subject 
nutter  in  Uie  academic  departments. 

8.  Many  other,  if  more  minor,  practices 
plucked  from  the  Monthly  Packet. 

lMtaHgil>le  Results 

I.  A  more  liberal  attitude  toward  professional 
education  taken  by  the  academic  faculty. 

3.  Greater  willingness  to  consider  and  to  try 
the  new  and  experimental;  greater  flexi¬ 
bility. 

3.  An  increased  awareness  what  the  student, 
as  future  teacher,  will  actually  face  when  he 
begins  to  teach. 


4.  Research  evidence  used  to  remove  old  par¬ 
titions  of  the  facnilty  mind. 

If  the  intangible  results  (only  a  few 
have  been  mentioned)  seem  faded  be¬ 
side  the  tangible  results,  let  it  be 
remembered  that  the  greatest  things  in 
life  cannot  be  measured.  All  college 
representatives  to  the  project’s  work¬ 
shop  know  that  its  greatest  influences 
cannot  be  measured. 

IN-SERVICE  EDUCATIONAL  VALUES  OF 

PROJECT  AT  BALL  STATE  TEACHERS 
COLLEGE* 

Realistically  speaking,  since  those 
who  attend  these  conferences  are 
already  faculty  members,  all  values 
received  are  of  the  in-service  typ)e. 
Consequently,  I  shall  mention  only  a 
few  of  what  seem  to  me  to  be  major 
educational  values  which  have  accrued 
to  Ball  State  Teachers  College  during 
the  five-year  period  of  our  participa¬ 
tion. 

First,  certain  values  of  the  project 
came  directly  to  the  individuals  who 
attended  and  are  reflected  in  their  con¬ 
tribution  in  leadf^rship  roles  since  their 
return.  Ball  State  has  sent  eight  people; 
we  now  elect  two  each  year.  These 
eight  faculty  members  came  from  seven 
different  departments  and  have  held 
rank  from  assistant  professor  to  pro¬ 
fessor  and  department  head.  They — 
both  before  and  after — have  held  many 
pK>sitions  of  leadership,  heavy  commit¬ 
tee  assignments  of  all  tyi)es,  and  are 
continuously  involved  in  service  to  the 
college.  These  faculty  members  feel 
that  they  have  changed  personally. 
They  find  it  difficult  to  describe  what 
happ>ened  to  them,  but  they  feel  sure 
(and  so  do  we)  that  they  are  more  effec¬ 
tive  members  of  groups  and  commit¬ 
tees  because  of  their  North  Central  As¬ 
sociation  conference  piarticipiation. 

*  Reported  by  John  R.  Ement,  Preddent,  Ball 
State  Teachers  College,  Munde,  Indiana. 
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They  see  themselves  as  leaven  among 
the  entire  faculty  and  believe  that  what 
they  have  learned  has  helped  the  whole 
faculty  learn  how  to  work  together  as  a 
group  and  in  small  groups.  (Documen¬ 
tation  of  these  conclusions  is  abundant, 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  following  assign¬ 
ments  given  to  the  elected  representa¬ 
tives  as  they  work  on  our  campus: 
directorship  of  elementary  education; 
chairmanship  of  Council  on  Curricu¬ 
lum  and  Instruction;  chairmanship  of 
Council  for  Student  Affairs;  member¬ 
ship  on  Faculty  Advisory  Council, 
Inter-institutional  Study  Committee, 
Athletic  Committee,  Scholarship  Com¬ 
mittee,  Graduate  Council,  etc.) 

Secondly,  these  representatives  serve 
with  the  Dean  of  the  College  as  our 
“Steering  Committee  for  College  Con¬ 
ferences.”  For  instance,  their  experi¬ 
ences  have  been  most  fruitful  as  we 
planned  an  All-Indiana  Conference  on 
“The  Fifth  Year  in  Teacher  Educa¬ 
tion”  and  the  regional  Conference  on 
“Improvement  of  Learning  in  Higher 
Education.”  In  addition  to  such  confer¬ 
ences  they  plan  the  one-day  and  two- 
day  faculty  conferences  held  at  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year  and  at  the 
end  of  the  winter  quarter.  These  con¬ 
ferences  identify  college  problems  and 
devise  study  programs  to  find  solutions. 
This  program  is  of  special  value  at  the 
in-service  level. 

Thirdly,  they  have  worked  upon  spe¬ 
cific  assignments  from  our  faculty 
while  in  attendance  at  the  workshop 
in  Minnesota;  for  example,  general 
education,  committee  structure,  hand¬ 
book  for  supervising  teachers,  faculty 
organization,  and  student  personnel. 

May  we  summarize  by  reporting  a 
statement  prepared  by  the  Dean  of  the 
College  following  consultation  with  the 
eight  faculty  members  who  have  repre¬ 
sented  us: 

It  would  appear  that  what  has  happened  is 
something  like  thin.  The  faculty  and  the  adminis¬ 


tration  have  selected  persons  who  were  already 
capable  and  have  given  them  an  opportunity  to 
raise  their  sights  and  to  improve  their  social 
skills.  This  has  had  the  general  effect  of  giving  to 
the  administration  of  the  institution  a  group  of 
effective  aUies  in  the  continual  battle  for  the 
maintenance  of  high  standards,  effective  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  wholesome  inter-personal  relationships. 

RELATING  THE  COOPERATIVE  STUDY 
TO  THE  AACTE  VISITATION^ 

Last  summer  I  made  a  remark  that 
our  participation  in  the  North  Central 
Cooperative  Study  had  been  next  to 
invaluable  to  Northeastern  State  Col¬ 
lege  when  preparing  for  the  AACTE 
visitation.  Apparently  someone  who 
heard  that  statement  has  passed  it 
along  to  a  point  where  I  am  now  ex¬ 
pected  to  defend  it.  That  I  am  happy 
to  do,  but  you  will  have  to  permit  me 
to  lay  a  little  background  work  for  the 
institutional  side  in  order  to  make  my¬ 
self  clear. 

In  the  fall  of  1947  just  after  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Presidents’  Commission  and 
the  Harvard  Report  on  General  Edu¬ 
cation  became  rather  universal  reading, 
we  attacked  the  study  of  general  edu¬ 
cation  as  one  of  our  institutional  prob¬ 
lems.  Much  was  gained  during  that 
school  year,  but  in  a  way  we  struggled 
along  in  a  somewhat  haphazard  fashion 
without  being  too  well  organized.  In 
the  spring  of  1948  the  faculty  was  cir¬ 
cularized  for  suggestions  of  study  which 
would  be  of  benefit  to  the  institution. 
There  was  a  rather  general  understand¬ 
ing  that  everyone  was  willing  to  work 
on  some  subject.  In  the  faculty  report 
we  had  all  types  of  suggestions  ranging 
from  individual  pet  ideas  to  broad  in¬ 
stitutional  reorganization,  and  in  the 
early  summer  had  settled  on  three 
general  topics  which  seemed  to  be  of 
interest  to  the  greatest  number  of  indi¬ 
viduals.  That  very  summer  saw  the 
inauguration  of  the  cooperative  study 
workshop,  and,  oddly  enough,  our  se- 

>  Reported  by  H.H.  Bally,  Dean,  Northeastern 
State  College,  Tahlequah,  Oklahoma 
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lected  pattern  of  study  seemed  to  be  of 
interest  to  the  workshoppers.  When 
our  workshopper  came  back  in  the  fall 
he  presented  the  plans  that  had  been 
developed  at  Minneapolis  and  guided 
our  thinking.  Then  we  began  to  show 
signs  of  an  integrated  group.  We  could 
define  our  problems,  and  through  his 
leadership,  some  of  which  had  been 
developed  at  the  workshop,  we  learned 
how  to  proceed  to  solve  problems. 

So,  through  the  school  years  of  1948- 
49  and  1949-50  our  faculty  worked  as 
committees,  did  library  research  and 
through  the  aid  of  the  cooperative 
study  and  packet  materials  were  able 
to  get  a  large  amount  of  literature  from 
local  situations  which  would  not  have 
been  available  otherwise.  They  at¬ 
tended  regional  conferences  where 
they  learned  to  respect  members  of 
other  faculties  and  understand  their 
problems.  They  were  willing  to  see 
problems  of  departments  other  than 
their  own  and  realize  that  the  solving 
of  the  area  problems  were  necessary  in 
order  to  solve  institutional  problems 
and  that  must  be  done  coop>eratively. 

When  the  schedules  for  the  AACTE 
visitation  came,  the  machinery  was  all 
set.  The  faculty  could  be  used  either 
as  a  working  unit  or  as  working  seg¬ 
ments.  AACTE  schedules  were  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  entire  faculty.  They 
were  studied.  They  were  then  assigned 
to  individual  committees  for  comple¬ 
tion  and  close  scrutiny  then  returned 
to  the  entire  faculty  for  reconsidera¬ 
tion.  In  fact  the  study  of  AACTE 
schedules  became  our  N.C.A.  program 
for  that  time. 

Through  the  N.C.A.  studies,  re¬ 
search  had  acquainted  the  faculty  with 
materials  which  answered  many  of  the 
questions  on  the  various  standards. 
Objectives,  definitions,  curriculum-in¬ 
structional  patterns,  student  personnel 
services,  etc.,  did  not  api>ear  awesome. 
Then  at  visitation  time  ^ere  was  a  full 


realization  that  it  would  be  another 
conference  session  with  critical  but 
friendly  visitors.  The  faculty  had, 
through  N.C.A.  conferences,  developed 
enough  poise  and  assurance  that  fear 
did  not  slow  the  thinking  and  the  visi¬ 
tors  were  met  on  equal  grounds.  I 
would  say  that  through  this  procedure 
there  was  an  in-service  training  that 
went  on  before  the  AACTE  study  be¬ 
gan  which  could  be  considered  as  pre¬ 
liminary  to  this  project.  You  might 
want  to  reverse  it  and  say  that  the 
AACTE  study  was  supplemental  to 
what  had  gone  on  previously.  At  any 
rate,  it  was  not  one  of  those  dreaded 
tasks. 

Now,  to  conclude,  I  would  say  that 
every  teacher  must  have  a  philosophy 
of  education  if  he  is  to  succeed.  Our 
philosophies  cannot  all  be  the  same, 
but  I  have  seen  some  teachers  who  have 
never  develop)ed  a  philosophy  of  edu¬ 
cation.  At  least,  it  is  not  observable. 
This  study  has  caused  every  one  of  our 
faculty  members  to  develop  a  philoso¬ 
phy  of  education  which  has  made  him 
aware  of  the  college  program  in  its 
larger  perspective.  Years  ago  I  used  to 
do  much  microscopic  work.  I  can  very 
vividly  recall  bringing  a  field  into  focus 
— hazy  at  first,  then  a  little  more  clear 
and  a  little  more  clear  until  I  could  see 
the  individual  parts  well  defined  within 
the  whole.  The  same  has  been  true  in 
our  institutional  studies,  and  may  1 
illustrate  very  simply  with  the  fingers 
of  the  hand.  With  the  fingers  spread 
they  are  individual  digits  which  repre¬ 
sent  the  separate  areas  in  our  educa¬ 
tional  system,  but  they  are  joined  into 
the  hand  and  arm  as  one.  That  repre¬ 
sents  the  entire  educational  field  and 
its  perspective.  The  philosophy  of  edu¬ 
cation  grows  out  of  that.  Neither  of 
those  is  very  good  or  any  good  unless 
they,  together,  are  attached  to  the 
body  which  represents  life.  When  one 
develops  a  good  over-all  perspective  and 
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a  good  philosophy  of  education  he  has 
a  pretty  good  philosophy  of  life  as  a 
whole.  We  have  not  accomplished  that 
in  our  staff  entirely,  but  our  North 
Central  Cooperative  Study  program 
has  gone  far  toward  such  thinking.  We 
can  see  a  maturing  process  has  been  at 
work. 

THE  ROLE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  IN 
THE  PROJECT^ 

The  president  is  probably  more  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  success  or  failure  of 
educational  projects  than  he  is  willing 
to  admit.  Because  of  the  nature  of  his 
position  he  assumes  the  responsibility 
of  ordering  means  to  ends,  and  at  the 
same  time,  he  must  steadfastly  re¬ 
define  and  clarify  the  aims  and  goals  of 
the  institution  he  heads. 

He  is  constantly  asking  the  faculty, 
the  students,  and  himself  three  ques¬ 
tions  about  the  College:  “Where  are 
we?,”  “Where  ought  we  to  be?,”  and 
“How  are  we  going  to  get  there?”  In 
this  respoct  he  is  a  troublemaker  for, 
to  be  successful,  he  must  disturb  the 
habits  of  college  professors,  upset  the 
mores  and  folkways  of  the  college  com¬ 
munity,  and  with  equal  enthusiasm, 
provide  the  framework  and  atmosphere 
for  constructive  reorganization.  The 
Coop)erative  Study  offers  a  vehicle  to 
assist  the  president  with  his  major 
tasks. 

Chances  are,  in  a  small  institution, 
the  administrator  must  take  the  initia¬ 
tive  for  the  beginnings  of  the  study. 
Through  conferences,  investigations, 
and  informal  conversations  he  must 
create  the  dissatisfactions  which  will 
lead  to  faculty  study  and  faculty  ac¬ 
tion.  Because  he  is  aware  of  the  inter¬ 
ests  and  prejudices  of  staff  members  he 
can  probably  lay  the  ground  work  for 
effective  team  work  by  involving  the 
right  p)eople. 

*  RcDorted  by  E.  H.  Kleitipdl,  Preddent. 
WlaoooMn  Sute  College,  River  Falla,  WiKsaoMn, 


Once  the  projects  are  under  way  the 
president  cannot  adopt  a  hands-off 
piolicy.  Success  or  failure  may  well 
depiend  up>on  the  continued  suppxirt  and 
help  offered  by  the  chief  administrative 
officer.  His  assistance  in  such  prosaic 
things  as  helping  to  organize  the 
piersonnel,  providing  for  stenographic 
help  and  duplicating,  making  time 
available  for  staff  members  to  work  on 
the  projects  provides  an  air  of  security 
that  is  important. 

Because  the  president’s  view  en- 
compiasses  the  whole  institution  and  he 
has  some  knowledge  of  the  interrela¬ 
tions  of  its  p>arts,  he  can  probably  help 
the  study  groups  from  making  costly 
mistakes  by  keeping  the  goals  and  aims 
constantly  in  sight.  Equally  important, 
he  must  be  alert  to  provide  for  the  in¬ 
volvement  of  additional  p)ersonnel,  and 
to  interpret  the  project  to  those  not 
directly  involved.  And  it  should  be 
added,  many  coop>erative  projects  have 
failed  because  the  administrator  failed 
to  implement  the  work  and  propx>sals  of 
the  faculty. 

The  role  of  the  president  also  en¬ 
compasses  the  evaluation  of  the  work 
that  has  been  done.  At  these  times,  he 
becomes  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  a 
change  in  education  is  a  change  in  the 
habits,  the  attitudes,  and  the  beliefs  of 
p>eople.  As  he  weighs  the  results  against 
his  dreams,  the  president  wonders  if  he 
should  not  increase  his  knowledge  of 
group  behavior  and  the  social  process. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  FUTURE  OF 
THE  PROJECT* 

The  future  of  a  study  of  this  nature 
should  be  determined  by  the  coopiera- 
tive  action  of  at  least  three  interested 
group>s;  i.e.,  the  sponsoring  body,  in  this 
case  the  North  Central  Association;  the 
executive  committee  or  those  who  have 

*  Reported  by  RuMell  E.  Jonea,  Preddent 
Black  HiUa  Teachen  College,  Spearfiah,  South 
Dakota. 
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worked  with  and  administered  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  several  years;  and  the  institu¬ 
tions  which  have  been  included  in  the 
program.  As  president  of  one  of  the 
member  colleges  I  represent  the  third 
interested  party.  To  the  college  presi¬ 
dents  engaged  in  the  study  I  sent  an 
opinionnaire  to  secure  reactions  toward 
the  program  of  the  past  and  recom¬ 
mendations  for  the  future.  Twenty  re¬ 
plies  to  my  inquiry  were  receiv^.  I 
asked  for  positive  statements,  negative 
remarks,  suggestions  for  improvement, 
and  recommendations  for  the  future. 
Replies  came  from  presidents,  deans, 
workshoppers,  and  committee  mem¬ 
bers. 

The  annual  workshop. — This  project 
was  rated  high  by  every  institution  as 
providing  an  opportunity  for  profes¬ 
sional  growth  and  a  training  ground  for 
leadership.  Mention  was  made  of  the 
consistent  improvement  of  the  work¬ 
shop.  The  two  chief  criticisms  con¬ 
cerned  costs  (mentioned  by  five)  and 
“fumbling  for  areas  of  work.”  The 
several  specific  recommendations  will 
be  turned  over  to  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  for  use  in  continued  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  workshop  program. 

Regional  conferences. — The  colleges 
are  not  as  enthusiastic  about  the  con¬ 
ferences  as  they  are  about  other  proj¬ 
ects  of  the  study.  A  number  of  colleges 
have  not  participated.  One  institution 
recommended  they  “use  money  for 
conferences  on  cooperative  research 
projects.”  From  the  nature  of  the  com¬ 
ments  received  it  would  appear  that  the 
conference  project  time  and  money 
could  be  used  to  a  better  advantage. 

Visits  of  coordinators. — There  was 
unanimous  agreement  that  this  is  a 
very  important  service.  “The  coordi¬ 
nator  enriches  the  faculty  with  his  ex¬ 
change  of  ideas  from  other  campuses” 
is  typical  of  the  positive  statements. 
Recommendations  centered  on  more 
and  longer  visits  by  more  coordinators. 


Several  institutions  reported  that  they 
could,  by  careful  planning,  make  better 
use  of  the  coordinator. 

The  packet  service. — Again  there  was 
unamimous  agreement  that  the  packet 
service  was  excellent.  However,  it  is 
evident  that  the  use  of  materials  in  the 
local  institutions  is  far  from  satisfac¬ 
tory.  The  packet  service  is  not  per¬ 
forming  the  service  planned  by  the 
executive  committee  primarily  because 
the  materials  are  not  reaching  faculty 
members.  If  the  method  of  distribution 
cannot  be  improved  the  executive 
committee  should  consider  saving  the 
expense  of  this  service.  Could  some 
report  form  be  devised  that  could  be 
placed  in  the  hand  of  every  faculty 
member  of  every  institution? 

Written  report  of  workshop. — There 
was  general  agreement  that  the  report 
was  valuable  and  necessary.  The  dis¬ 
semination  of  information  was  the 
problem.  One  suggested  that  colleges 
buy  copies  for  distribution  to  faculty. 

Local  sub-committees. — One  work- 
shopper  reported,  “Cardinal,  of 
course.”  Most  of  the  recommendations 
concerned  how  to  do  a  better  job  on  the 
local  campus.  Regular  progress  re¬ 
ports,  alternation  of  faculty  members 
on  committees,  time  allocations  for 
committee  work  were  included  in  sug¬ 
gestions  for  improvement. 

Cost  of  the  project. — Fourteen  insti¬ 
tutions  reported  costs  for  the  current 
year.  They  ranged  from  $263  to  $1,500 
with  ten  reporting  $450  to  $600.  Ap¬ 
parently  no  charge  was  made  by  these 
institutions  for  salaries  of  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  attending  workshops.  Quite  a 
number  were  concerned  with  the  costs 
of  the  project.  I  believe  the  executive 
committee  might  well  make  a  financial 
report  regularly  to  the  cooperating 
institutions. 

Recommendations  for  the  future. — A 
total  of  twenty-eight  studies  were 
recommended  for  future  consideration. 
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Among  the  recommendations  most  fre¬ 
quently  mentioned  were:  (a)  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  AACTE  programs,  (b) 
graduate  study,  (c)  selection  of  stu¬ 
dents,  (d)  general  education,  and  (e) 
study  skills  at  college  level. 

SUMMARY  OE  PANEL  DISCUSSION* 

The  purpose  of  the  project  from  the 
beginning  bus  been  to  improve  teacher 
education  in  participating  institutions 
by  their  cooperation  and  exchange  of 
ideas  and  practices.  The  original  pro¬ 
cedures  have  been  carried  out  through 
the  four-week  summer  workshop,  fac¬ 
ulty  study  committees  of  participating 
institutions,  regional  conferences,  visits 
by  coordinators,  and  exchange  of  pack¬ 
et  materials. 

Value  gained  from  participation  in 
the  project  has  included  reorganization 
of  undergraduate  curricula  including 
new  courses  and  new  sequences  of  the 
whole.  New  standing  committees  have 
been  formed  including  those  on  evalua¬ 
tion  of  courses  and  on  the  improvement 
of  instruction.  Greater  coordination 
between  subject  matter  and  profes¬ 
sional  departments  has  develo{>ed.  The 
in-service  educational  values  have  been 
noticeable  on  many  campuses.  Value 
comes  to  individuals  who  attend  the 
workshops  and  is  reflected  in  the 
leadership  roles  on  their  return.  Many 
participants  felt  that  they  changed 
p>ersonally  and  became  more  effective 
members  of  groups.  Their  gain  has 
helped  the  whole  faculty. 

Institutions  preparing  for  the 

*  Reported  by  K.  Richard  Johnson,  President, 
National  College  of  Education,  Evanston,  Illi¬ 
nois. 


AACTE  visitation  program  have  found 
the  organizational  structure  set  up  on 
the  faculty  as  a  result  of  the  “Coopera¬ 
tive  Study”  most  helpful  in  carrying 
on  institutional  evaluation.  As  faculty 
members  have  worked  together,  an 
institution-wide  understanding  of  com¬ 
mon  problems  has  helped  to  unify  the 
group.  Thinking  has  been  stimulated 
and  there  has  been  a  reappraisal  and 
strengthening  of  philosophies. 

The  president  of  an  institution  has  a 
responsibility  for  the  success  or  failure 
of  a  project.  It  is  his  constant  duty  to 
re-define  and  clarify  the  aims  and  goals 
of  the  institution.  The  “Cooperative 
Study”  offers  the  means  to  assist  the 
president  with  his  major  tasks.  Often 
in  small  institutions,  the  president  must 
initiate  a  study  and  after  it  is  under 
way,  he  cannot  adopt  a  hands-off 
policy.  Because  the  president’s  view 
encompasses  the  whole  institution,  he 
can  often  help  the  study  groups  to 
avoid  costly  mistakes  by  keeping  the 
goals  and  aims  constantly  in  sight.  The 
president  must  recognize  three  groups 
on  his  faculty:  (i)  those  who  fear 
change;  (3)  the  skeptics  who  have  no 
confidence  that  the  change  will  be  for 
the  better;  and  (3)  the  conservatives 
who  cannot  understand  why  anyone  is 
trying  to  break  away  from  what  has 
been  successful  for  many  long  years. 

The  future  of  the  project  flooks  ex¬ 
tremely  bright.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the 
value  of  the  annual  workshop  and  of 
the  packet  materials.  Many  wish  that 
the  latter  could  be  more  effective. 
Many  recommendations  have  been 
made  for  future  workshops,  all  of  which 
are  under  consideration. 


Elmer  Ellis,  University  of  Missottri,  Columbia,  Missouri 


What  Are  the  Major  Curricular 
Changes  Now  Under  Way  in 
the  North  Central 
Association?* 


At  Lawrence  College  the  non-inte¬ 
gration  of  courses  constitutes  the  major 
difficulty  in  the  liberal  education  cur¬ 
riculum.  The  result  is  that  the  courses 
are  not  aimed  at  a  common  purpose. 
The  College,  however,  is  attempting  to 
improve  the  situation  through  “Fresh¬ 
man  Studies,”  a  great  books  course  in 
which  the  faculty  participates  regard¬ 
less  of  special  fields  of  interest.  This 
cooperation,  plus  the  necessity  of  teach¬ 
ing  “out  of  his  own  field,”  breaks  down 
an  instructor’s  isolation  and  brings  a 
sense  of  direction  to  the  entire  program. 
“What  is  needed,”  declared  President 
Pusey,  “is  in  human  minds,  not  in  the 
curriculum.” 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  has  a 
“Program  of  Integrated  Liberal  Stud¬ 
ies”  designed  only  for  freshmen  and 
sophomores  who  are  planning  to  earn 
the  A.  B.  degree.  The  program  is  elec¬ 
tive  and,  according  to  Chairman 

‘  ThoM  who  participated  were  Robert  C. 
Pooiey,  Chainnan  of  the  Department  of  Inte¬ 
grated  Libert  Studies,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison;  N.  M.  Pusey,  President,  Lawrence 
College,  Appleton,  Wisronsin;  Victor  Rapport, 
Dean,  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  Wayne  University, 
Detroit,  Michigan;  Blair  Stewart,  Dean,  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Oberlin  College,  Oberlin, 
Ohio;  A.  J.  Brumbaugh,  President,  Shimer  Col¬ 
lege,  Mount  Carnal,  Illinois  (Chairman);  and 
Elmer  Ellis,  Dean,  College  of  Arts  and  Sdences, 
University  of  MisKuri  (Recorder). 


Pooiey,  is  taken  by  about  lo  percent 
of  the  entering  freshmen.  He  went  on 
to  say  that  the  program  had  put  new 
purpose  into  introductory  teaching, 
that  attention  to  teaching  at  this  level 
had  increased,  and  that  widespread 
benefits  are  growing  out  of  an  improved 
attitude  among  students  and  teachers. 

A  plan  is  in  effect  at  Wayne  Univer¬ 
sity  to  improve  the  liberal  arts  back¬ 
ground  of  transfer  students  by  the 
better  preparation  of  college  teachers. 
Dean  Rapport  described  the  design, 
worked  out  in  cooperation  with  the 
College  of  Education,  whereby  a  pro¬ 
spective  college  teacher  earns  nine 
hours  of  undergraduate  credit  in  Edu¬ 
cation,  six  additional  hours  on  his 
master’s  program,  and  six  more  on  his 
doctorate.  The  graduate  credits  include 
practice  teaching  directed  by  members 
of  the  faculty  of  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

Dean  Stewart  pointed  out  that  the 
“curriculum”  usually  is  applied  to  the 
course  offerings  of  a  college.  He  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  “course  takings”  of  stu¬ 
dents  would  be  a  more  accurate  defi¬ 
nition.  Students  determine  the  curricu¬ 
lum  in  large  part  by  their  selections 
under  the  elective  system.  At  Oberlin 
this  situation  has  been  regularized  by 
organizing  a  Student  Educational  Pol- 
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icy  Committee  which  reports  to  the 
Faculty  Policy  Committee.  A  so-called 
student  demand  for  new  courses  changed 
its  character  considerably  when  a  refer¬ 
endum  on  what  new  courses  should  be 
added  was  tied  in  with  a  promise  to 
take  the  courses  recommended  and  also 
with  a  statement  ai>  to  what  courses 
should  be  dropped.  This  referendum 
led  to  the  addition  of  several  courses 
relating  to  the  Far  East  and  Russia. 

Dean  Ward. gave  a  history  of  the 
general  education  movement  and  de¬ 


scribed  the  life  adjustment  group  as  its 
most  radical  wing.  The  more  conserva¬ 
tive  approaches,  he  declared,  are  clearly 
in  the  liberal  education  tradition. 
These  groups  have  moved  from  the 
older  survey  of  knowledge  as  a  base  for 
later  building,  to  the  education  of 
judgment  as  an  objective,  not  only  in 
special  areas,  but  as  a  general  ability. 
Judgment  is  not  developed  by  lectur¬ 
ing  students,  but  by  having  them  par¬ 
ticipate  in  discussions  of  problematical 
situations  or  issues. 


F.  E.  Henzuk,  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 

Teacher  Education  in  Multipurpose 
Institutions' 


In  1938  the  Committee  on  Snbject 
Matter  Preparation  of  High  School 
Teachers  made  the  following  recom¬ 
mendations: 

I.  A  broad  general  education  is  basic  to  a 
sound  preparation  of  prospective  teachers. 

3.  Subject  matter  preparation  is  essential  to  a 
sound  preparation  of  prospective  high 
school  teachers,  but,  for  teachers,  specializa¬ 
tion  should  be  in  broad  helds  rather  than  in 
traditional  limited  subject  divisions. 

3.  Unless  reforms  in  subject  matter  prepara¬ 
tion  of  secondary  school  teachers  are  baaed 
on  realistic  understanding  of  the  high 
school  and  its  problems,  there  is  no  as¬ 
surance  that  the  reforms  will  lead  to  the 
preparation  of  properly  qualified  teachers. 
Cooperative  study  and  action  among  the 
several  agencies  interested  in  the  education 
of  high  school  teachers  is  necessary  if  the 
problem  of  securing  more  effective  subject 
matter  prqiaration  is  to  be  solved. 

The  last  recommendation  led  to  the 
consideration  of  studying  the  problems 
of  teacher  preparation  in  different 
types  of  institutions.  As  a  result  of  the 
recommendations  of  this  report,  a 
Subcommittee  on  Teacher  Preparation 
in  Liberal  Arts  Colleges  was  appointed 
and  secured  the  services  of  Dr.  Russell 
M.  Cooper  as  director  of  the  project. 
More  than  ninety  different  liberal  arts 
colleges  have  from  time  to  time  partici¬ 
pated.  Penodically  the  results  have 
been  reported  in  the  North  Central 
Association  Quarterly  and  in  the 
volume  Better  Colleges,  Better  Teachers. 

*  Thoae  who  participated  are  idenUfied  In  the 
body  of  the  report.  Mr.  Heudik  preaided  aa 

rliftirman. 


So  successful  was  the  Subcommittee’s 
project  that  a  demand  was  made  for 
the  creation  and  launching  of  a  project 
entitled  “Teacher  Preparation  in  Inde¬ 
pendent  Colleges’’  and  a  subcommittee 
was  appointed.  During  the  past  several 
years  these  two  subcommittees  have 
not  only  encouraged  the  participation 
of  many  colleges  in  the  development  of 
curriculum  and  administrative  changes 
but  many  improvements  in  college 
teaching  have  also  resulted.  As  time 
went  on,  however,  it  was  found  that 
within  these  groups  educational  prob¬ 
lems  and  difficulties  in  teacher  prepara¬ 
tion  found  only  in  large  universities 
were  not  adequately  considered.  In 
1951,  therefore,  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion  approved  a  request  for  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Teacher  Education  in  Multipurpose 
Institutions.  The  members  are  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Dean  E.  H.  Criswell,  Liberal  Arts  CoUqpe, 
University  of  Tulsa,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma 
Dean  W.  E.  Lessenger,  College  of  Education, 
Wayne  University,  l^trmt,  Michigan 
Dean  K.  H.  McFall,  Liberal  Arts  College, 
Bowling  Green  State  University,  Bowling 
Green,  Ohio 

Dean  E.  T.  Peterson,  College  of  Education, 
State  University  oi  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa 
Dean  F.  E.  Henzlik,  Teachers  College,  Uni¬ 
versity  <rf  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Nebraslu 

This  Subcommittee  planned  the 
present  symposium. 

The  first  assignment  of  the  Subcom¬ 
mittee  was  to  explore  the  need  for  a 
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subcommittee  in  this  area  and  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  problems  and  issues  in  teacher 
education  considered  crucial  by  deans 
of  colleges  of  liberal  arts  as  well  as  by 
deans  of  colleges  of  education  in  multi¬ 
purpose  institutions. 

A  questionnaire  relative  to  problems 
in  teacher  education  which  give  great¬ 
est  concern  in  multipurpose  institutions 
was  mailed  to  forty-one  di£Ferent  insti¬ 
tutions.  Twenty-five  deans  of  colleges 
of  liberal  arts  and  sciences  and  twenty- 
nine  deans  of  colleges  of  education  re¬ 
plied  to  the  questionnaire. 

A  large  majority  of  the  problems  and 
statements  received  in  answer  to  the 
questionnaire  emphasized  primarily 
issues  of  administrative  organization, 
control,  and  institutional  |>olicy.  In 
many  cases  the  replies  discussed  the 
issues  of  jurisdiction  and  administra¬ 
tion  and  revealed  conflicts  more  or  less 
peculiar  to  the  particular  institution 
concerned.  On  the  surface  only  a  few 
broad  generalizations  relative  to  teacher 
education  pro{>er  seemed  to  emerge. 
The  responses  from  the  deans  were 
summarized  or  classified  into  eight 
problem  groups  identified  as  follows; 

Responses 


I.  Responsibility,  Ccmtrol  snd  Ad¬ 
ministration .  35 

n.  General  Education .  9 

m.  Specialization  and  Coordination 

of  Content .  10 

IV.  Uniformity  of  Requirements. . .  5 

V.  Preparatkm  of  College  Teachers  3 

VI.  SelKtion  and  Recruitment ....  6 

Vn.  Pnrfessional  Courses  and  Ex¬ 
periences .  13 

Vlll.  Five  and  Six  Year  Progranu. . .  5 


Several  deans  listed  problems  in  two 
or  more  areas,  but  the  great  emphasis 
was  on  issues  having  to  do  with  con¬ 
trol,  administration,  and  certification. 
A  few  deans,  however,  did  stress  as  sig¬ 
nificant  such  problems  as  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  adequate  programs  of  general 
education,  curriculum  problems,  im¬ 
provement  of  college  teaching,  and 


other  areas  now  receiving  consideration 
by  the  subcommittees  on  Teacher  Edu¬ 
cation  in  Liberal  Arts  Colleges  and  in 
Independent  Teachers  Colleges. 

With  a  summarized  list  of  statements 
provided  to  each  member  of  the  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Teacher  Education  in 
Multipurpose  Institutions,  a  meeting 
was  later  called  to  restudy  the  issues 
and  questions  submitted  by  the  deans 
of  the  respective  institutions.  It  was 
concluded  that  many  of  the  problems 
or  issues  raised  are  p>eculiar  to  multi¬ 
purpose  institutions  and  are  worthy  of 
study.  The  subcommittee  listed  the 
following  questions  and  problems  as 
illustrations  of  the  type  of  questions 
giving  concern  in  large  universities  and 
colleges. 

When  two  or  more  autonomous  colleges  or  di¬ 
visions  contribute  or  should  contribute  to  the 
preparaticm  of  teachers: 

a.  Who  is  to  be  re^wnsible  for  the  curriculum 
and  the  instructional  programs  for  the  educa¬ 
tional  personnel? 

b.  How  can  these  colleges,  schools,  or  divisions 
best  coordinate  the  diverse  interests  in  teacher 
education  to  secure  the  most  effective  coopera- 
ti(Mi  in  teacher  preparation? 

c.  Who  is  and  should  be  responsible  for  teacher 
education  in  a  large  complex  institution?  Who 
should  omtrol  the  selection,  counseling,  and 
advising  of  students  interested  in  programs  of 
teacher  education? 

d.  Who  should  determine  the  amount,  type,  and 
kind  oi  general  education,  specialized  subject 
matter,  and  professional  courses  and  experi¬ 
ences  that  should  be  provided? 

e.  Who  should  determine  the  professiimal  ex¬ 
periences  and  requirements  and  recommend 
for  certification? 

The  Subcommittee  on  Teacher  Edu¬ 
cation  in  Multipurpose  Institutions 
held  only  one  meeting  in  1953.  In  our 
discussions  it  was  agreed  that  we  need 
a  more  complete  picture  of  the  issues 
and  problems  significant  and  peculiar 
to  teacher  education  in  large  univer¬ 
sities  and  institutions.  To  this  end  a 
study  of  the  official  vbitation  rep>orts 
filed  with  the  AACTE  is  being  initi¬ 
ated  under  the  direction  of  Dean 
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Waldo  Lessenger,  of  Wa)me  Univer¬ 
sity.  It  was  further  agreed  to  encourage 
panels  and  group  discussions  as  an 
approach  to  the  revealing  of  points  of 
view  and  other  problems.  A  symposium 
was  accordingly  planned  for  March  25, 
1953,  with  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
constructive  thinking  toward  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  some  problems,  as  well  as  reveal¬ 
ing  the  issues. 

Panel  and  group  discussions  were 
arranged  and  held  at  the  1952  annual 
meetings  of  the  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  American  Association  of 
Colleges  for  Teacher  Education.  These 
meetings  were  well  attended  and  the 
discussions  helped  to  make  clear  the 
different  attitudes  and  to  give  a  more 
complete  picture  of  the  issues  and  rela¬ 
tionships  involved.  For  example,  these 
discussions  revealed  that  the  utilization 
of  the  facilities  in  large  institutions  en¬ 
gaged  in  teacher  education  involves  co¬ 
operative  relationships  between  the 
separate  divisions  and  colleges  not  en¬ 
countered  in  independent  liberal  arts 
and  teachers  colleges.  What  are  the  best 
types  of  organization  and  the  best 
approaches  now  in  practice?  We  do  not 
know.  Again,  the  attitudes  of  the  so- 
called  subject-matter  and  professional- 
minded  groups  in  multipurpose  institu¬ 
tions  are  not  only  more  extreme,  but 
often  different  from  those  found  in 
other  types  of  teacher  education  insti¬ 
tutions.  These  p>oints  of  view  need  to 
be  bridged  if  we  are  going  to  have  effec¬ 
tive  teacher  education.  How  can  this 
best  be  accomplished?  Here  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  that  is  worthy  of  the  most  careful 
study  and  a  challenge  to  the  best  intel¬ 
ligence  available.  In  short,  it  is  becom¬ 
ing  clear  that  many  significant  prob¬ 
lems  concerning  teacher  education  in 
multipurpose  institutions  are  involved 
and  worthy  of  further  investigation  and 
study. 

The  purpose  of  this  symposium  is  to 
stimulate  discussion  of  problems  and 


procedures  of  teacher  preparation  in 
large  multipurpose  institutions.  While 
members  of  the  subcommittee  will 
make  some  statements  relative  to  the 
difi&culties  and  problems  as  they  see 
them,  we  are  highly  desirous  of  secur¬ 
ing  from  representatives  of  large  uni¬ 
versities  and  colleges  some  of  the 
problems  of  teacher  education  as  they 
see  them,  and  any  suggestions  for  the 
solution  of  these  problems  will  be  wel¬ 
come.  In  order  to  open  the  discussion 
I  am  asking  members  of  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  to  present  the  issues  and  prob¬ 
lems  as  they  see  them.  I  now,  therefore, 
call  upon  Dean  McFall  who  will  lead 
off  in  this  discussion. 

Dean  K.  H.  McFall,  Liberal  Arts 
College,  Bowling  Green  State  University, 
Bowling  Green,  Ohio 

The  problems  of  teacher  education  in 
multipurpose  institutions  develop 
chiefly  because  we  have  a  conflict 
between  the  philosophies  of  those  who 
believe  that  teacher  education  is  a 
specialty  demanding  four  years  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  a  professional  college  and 
those  who  believe  that  teacher  educa¬ 
tion,  though  a  specialty,  can  best  be 
accomplished  by  concentrating  the 
professional  courses  of  study  into  a 
period  that  is  a  small  fraction  of  the 
total  education  of  the  future  teacher. 
Basic  to  any  discussion  is  (i)  analyses 
of  the  amount  of  general  education 
that  can  be  the  acceptable  minimum 
requirement  for  the  teacher;  (2)  study 
of  the  most  efficient  method  of  obtain¬ 
ing  this  general  education;  and  (3)  de¬ 
termination  of  the  best  plan  for  coordi¬ 
nation  of  general  education  and  pro¬ 
fessional  training. 

In  analyzing  the  amount  of  general 
education  that  is  requisite  for  a  teacher, 
we  ask:  Should  teachers  have  less  or 
more  general  education  than  physi¬ 
cians,  lawyers,  engineers,  etc.?  The 
obvious  answer  is  that  teachers,  more 
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than  any  other  professional  persons, 
must  have  the  broadest  understanding 
of  the  basic  areas  of  human  knowledge 
— the  humanities,  the  social  studies  and 
the  sciences.  In  no  other  profession  is 
the  specialist  asked  to  use  as  broad  an 
area  of  subject  matter  as  is  the  ele¬ 
mentary  teacher;  and  the  high  school 
instructor,  though  more  specialized 
than  his  elementary  school  colleague, 
is  expected  to  relate  his  subject  matter 
to  the  everyday  lives  of  at  least  120 
individuals  each  year.  Any  professional 
person  needs  to  know  how  (i)  to  listen 
and  read  with  intelligence  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  facts  from  inferences,  recog¬ 
nize  meaningless  generalizations,  and 
resist  emotionally  charged  terms;  (2) 
to  speak  and  write  with  effectiveness 
in  organizing  ideas  and  formulat¬ 
ing  ideas  to  expose  a  general  aim  or 
puipose;  and  (3)  to  be  aware  of  the 
possibUities  for  a  language  to  be  the 
medium  for  storing,  recording,  and 
transmitting  those  valuable  ideas  that 
are  everlasting  and  basic  to  any  culture 
or  civilization. 

Basic  general  education  for  the 
teacher  as  well  as  those  entering  other 
fields  should  include  college  courses 
that  develop  these  abUities.  The  same 
college  courses  can  do  this  for  all  stu¬ 
dents  regardless  of  objective  in  English 
Composition  or  Communications, 
Speech,  Literature,  and  Expression. 

Basic  for  any  citizen  in  the  modem 
world  is  an  understanding  of  himself, 
his  purposes,  his  society,  and  the  pro¬ 
posed  policies  of  his  society.  The  gen¬ 
eral  education  of  the  teacher  as  well  as 
of  persons  entering  other  vocations 
should  include  those  subjects  that  will 
have  as  their  objectives  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  these  aims.  The  understanding 
of  the  individual,  his  purposes,  his  so¬ 
ciety,  should  come  from  the  social 
studies,  the  sciences,  and  the  humani¬ 
ties. 

There  seems  to  be  little  disagreement 


in  multipurpose  institutions  about  the 
objectives  listed  in  the  foregoing  para¬ 
graphs,  but  there  is  great  difference  of 
opinion  concerning  the  most  efficient 
method  of  attaining  these  objectives. 
The  greatest  divergence  of  opinion 
centers  around  the  control  and  super¬ 
vision  of  the  courses  set  aside  as  general 
education.  Among  methods  in  use  are 
(i)  having  a  basic  core  of  courses  that 
is  required  of  all  students  during  the 
freshman  or  first  two  years,  regardless 
of  the  vocational  objective  of  the  stu¬ 
dent;  (2)  having  separate  general 
courses  for  each  college,  taught  by 
separate  faculties;  and  (3)  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  two  preceding  plans  under 
which  a  student  obtains  general  educa¬ 
tion  in  some  areas  in  a  liberal  arts  col¬ 
lege,  and  in  other  areas  in  especially 
organized  courses  in  the  college  of  edu¬ 
cation. 

The  problem  in  choice  of  method  for 
general  education  revolves  around  the 
belief  that  in  certain  subject  matter 
areas,  colleges  begin  vocational  speciali¬ 
zation  as  early  as  the  first  semester  of 
the  freshman  year.  All  of  us  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  problem  of  freshman 
courses  listed  “for  those  students  who 
expect  to  major”  in  the  subject  matter 
area.  This  method  of  early  specializa¬ 
tion  tends  to  result  in  discouraging  the 
student  whose  interest  in  the  subject 
matter  is  general  rather  than  specific. 
On  campuses  where  this  occurs,  the  col¬ 
lege  of  education  may  have  felt  the 
need  to  organize  a  special  course  for 
teachers  in  the  same  subject  matter 
areas  as  those  offered  in  the  arts  college. 
This  results  in  a  serious  problem  of 
duplication,  premature  specialization, 
and  early  classification  of  student  inter¬ 
ests  that  defeats  the  objective  of  pro¬ 
viding  a  general  basis  of  communica¬ 
tion  of  ideas  in  a  democratic  society. 

A  solution  that  has  merit  will  require 
that  beginning  courses  in  any  subject 
matter  area  be  taugul  with  the  view 
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that  these  courses  may  be  the  last  that 
some  of  the  students  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  study  in  that  spkecific 
area.  As  such,  the  course  should  retain 
the  basic  content  needed  for  the  next 
advanced  course  but  the  instructor 
should  relate  that  content  to  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  life.  To  accept  this  solution  the 
college  of  education  will  need  to  post¬ 
pone  specialized  courses  for  teachers 
until  the  general  education  is  com¬ 
pleted.  Coordination  could  th^n  be 
achieved  by  requiring  that  all  teachers 
complete  a  core  of  subject  matter  be¬ 
fore  being  admitted  to  the  professional 
college  of  education. 

It  seems  logical  to  me  to  require  that 
all  students  complete  at  least  one  year 
(preferably  two)  or  the  equivalent  in 
liberal  arts  before  being  admitted  to 
any  professional  college.  Without  this 
liberalizing  study,  we  will  be  certificat¬ 
ing  specialists  as  teachers  which  we  can 
ill  afford  to  do  in  a  society  that  so 
much  needs  a  common  basis  for  general 
understanding. 

Dean  E.  H.  Criswell,  Liberal  Arts 
College,  University  of  Tulsa,  Tulsa, 
Oklahoma 

The  problem  in  teacher  education  in 
any  kind  of  institution  seems  to  be  that 
of  maintaining  a  proper  balance  among 
the  subject-matter  field,  general  educa¬ 
tion,  and  teacher  training  courses.  Each 
of  these  fields  calls  for  as  much  of  the 
student’s  time  as  possible.  None  of 
them  can  have  all  the  time  that  they 
want.  So  the  answer  is  a  compromise. 

It  is  probable  that  one  of  the  major 
difficulties , with  teacher  education  in 
multipurpose  institutions  is  that  of  se¬ 
curing  a  proper  balance  among  these 
competing  areas.  And  this  is  probably 
due  to  organizational  and  administra¬ 
tive  differences. 

Take  an  institution  which  has  a 
strong  department  of  education  in 
liberal  arts.  It  is  not  too  difficult  to 


secure  this  balance  as  long  as  the  sub¬ 
ject-matter  fields  are  in  liberal  arts. 
But,  if  the  business  administration 
college  insists  on  sup>ervising  the  pro¬ 
gram,  we  find  them  expropriating  most 
of  the  time  that  might  well  go  to  gen¬ 
eral  education  for  the  use  of  the 
business  courses.  A  school  of  music 
does  the  same  thing,  often  with  the 
approval  of  associations  of  music  teach¬ 
ers.  In  both  instances  there  are  as  many 
as  sixty  to  eighty  of  the  124  hours 
given  over  to  the  subject-matter  field. 
Courses  in  education,  usually  through 
the  force  of  law,  take  up  twenty  to 
twenty-four  more  hours.  This  leaves 
only  twenty  to  thirty  hours  of  courses 
devoted  to  the  preparation  of  teachers 
as  satisfactory  individuals  and  effec¬ 
tive  citizens  in  a  democracy. 

Take  an  institution  where  the  teach¬ 
ing  field  is  in  charge  of  the  department 
of  education  but  where  the  subject 
matter  in  science,  say,  is  given  in  a 
college  of  engineering.  In  this  instance, 
the  same  difficulty  arises  because  the 
instructors  in  the  engineering  school  are 
little  interested  in  teacher  preparation, 
are  more  alive  to  the  demands  of  in¬ 
dustry,  and  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
context  in  which  high  school  teachers 
carry  on  their  teaching. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  core  of 
the  difficulty  in  multipurpose  institu¬ 
tions.  I  feel  sure,  however,  that  a  some¬ 
what  similar  situation  exists  in  some 
purely  teachers’  colleges,  where  courses 
in  teacher  education  overwhelm  the 
offerings  in  the  other  fields,  particu¬ 
larly  the  subject-matter  field.  So  the 
difficulty  may  not  be  peculiar  to  the 
multipurpose  institution.  I  wonder  if 
the  liberal  arts  college  might  not  have 
the  best  opportunity  to  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem. 

Dean  W.  E.  Lessenger,  College  of  Ed¬ 
ucation,  Wayne  University,  Detroit, 
Michigan 

The  complexity  of  most  large  insti- 
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tutions  of  higher  learning  has  forced 
the  delegation  of  responsibility  and  au¬ 
thority.  Preparation  for  the  several 
professions  requires  a  similar  delega¬ 
tion.  The  college  of  education  is  usually 
the  unit  held  responsible  for  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  teacher  education  program 
in  a  large  or  complex  university. 

It  is  true  that  the  preparation  for 
elementary  and  secondary  school  teach¬ 
ing  is  and  should  be  very  much  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  general  education 
programs  usually  offered  by  the  liberal 
arts  college.  The  preparation  for  all  of 
the  other  professions  is  similarly  based, 
although  in  most  cases  not  quite  as  inti¬ 
mate  as  seems  desirable  in  teacher 
preparation.  The  president  of  a  liberal 
arts  college  or  a  single  purpose  teachers 
college,  himself,  or  more  frequently 
through  a  general  dean,  must  assume 
the  responsibility  of  assigning  author¬ 
ity  and  responsibility  for  the  complete 
teacher  education  program. 

It  is  only  natural  in  a  complex  insti¬ 
tution  with  several  professional  schools 
for  the  school  or  college  of  education 
to  assume  and  expect  the  same  author¬ 
ity  and  responsibility  in  its  professional 
area  that  is  granted  to  other  profes¬ 
sional  schools.  The  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  general  content  and  profes¬ 
sional  education  should  be  worked  out 
cooj>eratively,  but  with  the  coordina¬ 
tion  or  leadership  assigned  to  the  pro¬ 
fessional  school  under  the  president  or 
other  university  officers.  Sometimes 
dual  professorships  are  effective  in  this. 
Certainly  those  faculty  members  pri¬ 
marily  concerned  with  liberal  arts  in¬ 
struction  who  are  also  sufficiently  in¬ 
terested  in  teacher  education  to  work 


in  and  with  the  elementary  and  second¬ 
ary  schools  of  the  area  should  be 
concerned  with  the  planning  and  cur¬ 
riculum  phase  of  the  whole  teacher 
education  program.  Probably  the  great¬ 
est  source  of  misunderstanding  lies  in 
the  full  meaning  of  what  is  involved  in 
this  statement. 

In  a  final,  and  in  the  long  run  even 
most  significant  sense,  the  profession 
itself  and  the  community  concerned 
should  have  a  much  more  important 
part  in  shaping  the  end  product  than 
they  have  in  the  past.  If  the  liberal  arts 
faculty  or  at  least  a  significant  per¬ 
centage  of  interested  representatives 
would  work  along  with  the  college  of 
education  faculty  on  actual  elementary 
and  secondary  community-school  prob¬ 
lems  together  with  the  teachers,  ad¬ 
ministrators,  and  supervisors  con¬ 
cerned,  improved  teacher  education 
would  result  and  less  time  would  be 
given  to  the  question  of  “who  is  to  do 
this  and  who  has  authority  here.” 

In  conclusion,  the  discussion  from 
the  floor,  as  well  as  that  presented  by 
the  members  of  the  p>anel,  seemed  to  re¬ 
veal  that  among  the  outstanding  prob¬ 
lems  in  teacher  preparation  in  multi¬ 
purpose  institutions  the  following  issues 
are  the  most  prevalent  and  serious: 

I.  How  the  different  attitudes  and  philosophies 
of  professional  and  subject-matter  or  aca¬ 
demic  groups  oi  personnel  in  the  respective 
colleges  ctmcemed  with  teacher  education  can 
be  bridged. 

3.  How  the  fadUties  of  a  large  institution  can  be 
properly  utiKaed  and  focused  on  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  teachers. 

3.  How  administrative  procedures,  controls  and 
elements  of  organization  can  best  be  coordi¬ 
nated  for  purposes  of  devek^ing  sound  and 
effective  teacher  educaticm  programs. 


J.  A.  Mason,  Superintendent  of  Niles  Township,  Skokie,  Illinois 


In-Service  Teacher  Education  in 
Curriculum  Programs' 


In-service  training  of  teachers  in¬ 
cludes  all  activities  that  contribute  to 
professional  competence  of  teachers 
and  to  be  eflFective  it  must  be  a  system¬ 
atic,  organized  program.  The  funda¬ 
mental  precept  is  that  all  are  encour¬ 
aged  to  participate,  teachers  as  well  as 
administrators. 

A  problem  common  to  both  teachers 
and  administrators  is  the  problem  of 
curriculum  revision,  and  curriculum  re¬ 
vision  can  be  used  to  provide  the  stimu¬ 
lation  for  an  in-service  training  pro¬ 
gram.  In  planning  the  program  of  cur¬ 
riculum  revision  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  steps  is  the  involvement  of 
large  numbers  of  teachers.  The  teachers 
must  feel  a  kinship  to  the  program  and 
have  a  definite  responsibility  for  plan¬ 
ning  and  organizing  any  changes  which 
take  place  in  the  school. 

In  trying  to  provide  for  teacher  in¬ 
volvement,  it  is  well  for  the  school  to 
take  into  consideration  the  problem  of 
whether  in-service  education  is  extra¬ 
curricular  or  whether  it  is  to  be  sched¬ 
uled  within  the  school  day.  The  ques- 

*  The  members  Uie  panel  were  Nadine  I. 
Clark,  Director,  Curriculum  Materials  Center, 
Evanston,  Illinois;  Lois  Anne  Dilley,  Head, 
English  Department,  West  Senior  High  Schocd, 
Rockford,  Illinois;  Matthew  P.  Gaffney,  Super¬ 
intendent,  New  Trier  Township  High  Sdiool, 
Winnetka,  Illinois;  Camilla  M.  Low,  Associate 
Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison,  Wisconsin;  G.  F.  Varner,  Director  of 
Secondary  Education,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota; 
Charles  W.  Sanford,  Associate  Dean,  College  of 
Education,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illi¬ 
nois  (Chairman)-,  and  J.  A.  Mason  (.RecortUr), 


tion  is  really  not  whether  the  in-service 
program  can  take  place  after  school  has 
been  dismissed:  rather  it  is  a  question 
of  when  can  the  in-service  training  pro¬ 
gram  be  most  effective.  It  is  difficult  to 
get  good  constructive  thinking  on  prob¬ 
lems  and  programs  after  a  strenuous 
day  dealing  with  large  numbers  of  stu¬ 
dents,  and  teachers  can  therefore  not 
do  their  best  work  if  meetings  are  con¬ 
fined  to  after-school  sessions.  This 
means  that  alternatives  must  be  con¬ 
sidered.  Some  of  these  alternatives  are 
pre-school  workshops,  released  time  for 
teachers  to  work  on  curriculum  during 
the  school  day,  and  short  workshop 
sessions  of  perhaps  a  half  day  in  length, 
with  the  students  dismissed  and  the 
faculty  spending  that  time  in  active 
consideration  of  school  problems.  It  has 
also  been  found  profitable  to  employ 
substitute  teachers  for  definite  periods 
of  the  day,  or  even  for  longer  periods  of 
time  in  order  to  relieve  certain  key  per¬ 
sons  to  work  on  committees  which  are 
involved  in  curriculum  revision. 

In  actually  setting  up  a  program  in 
the  local  school  system  it  is  well  to 
make  some  person  directly  responsible 
for  the  curriculum  planning.  This  per¬ 
son  should  be  a  status  p>erson  who  has 
certain  responsibilities  to  the  adminis¬ 
trative  organization  of  the  school.  A 
planning  committee  selected  from  the 
staff,  with  rather  wide  representation 
from  the  various  areas  to  be  included  in 
the  study,  should  be  formed.  In  the 
larger  systems  it  seems  to  work  well  to 
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have  a  curriculum  codrdinator  who 
meets  with  this  committee  as  a  re¬ 
source  person  to  provide  information 
and  suggestions  as  to  how  the  problem 
might  be  considered.  In  St.  Paid,  Min¬ 
nesota,  the  employment  of  a  resource 
teacher,  whose  job  it  is  to  visit  the  vari¬ 
ous  classroom  teachers  and  suggest  or 
make  available  resource  units  to  aid 
them  in  actual  classroom  teaching,  has 
been  found  very  helpful. 

Any  curriculum  program  must  be 
based  upon  the  actual  needs  of  the 
school.  Such  needs  may  be  ascertained 
in  a  number  of  ways.  One  suggested 
technique  was  a  follow-up  study  of 
graduates  to  ascertain  the  number  who 
are  going  to  live  in  the  community  and 
the  number  who  regularly  leave  the 
local  community.  This  should  also  in¬ 
clude  a  study  of  occupations  which  the 
graduates  have  generally  followed. 

Another  area  for  examination  might 
be  the  expectations  of  parents  regard¬ 
ing  the  school,  and  still  a  third  area  for 
consideration  might  be  the  expecta¬ 
tions  which  the  citizenry  set  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  social  mores  and  folkways 
of  the  community.  Further  insight  into 
the  needs  of  the  school  curriculum  can 
be  gained  by  a  consideration  of  the 
home  life  of  the  students  to  locate 
strengths  and  weaknesses  which  may 
be  readily  reinforced  by  school  activi¬ 
ties. 

Curriculum  planning  must  take  into 
consideration  ^e  other  agencies  in  the 
community,  such  as  the  church,  public 
and  private  group  work,  and  case  work 
agencies  which  are  also  working  with 
the  young  people  of  the  community. 
Then,  more  completely  to  integrate  the 
curriculum  with  the  community,  one 
must  make  a  rather  thorough  analysis 
of  the  community  resources  which  are 
available  to  the  young  people  and  to 
the  schools,  including  such  things  as 
local  industries,  local  points  of  interest, 
community  social  problems,  and  an 


acquaintanceship  with  citizens  who 
could  contribute  their  special  knowl¬ 
edge  of  skills  and  hobbies. 

After  this  rather  thorough  analysis  of 
the  aims  and  expectations  of  the  school 
and  community,  means  must  be  de¬ 
veloped  whereby  the  individual  teach¬ 
ers  can  give  expression  in  the  class¬ 
room  situation  to  the  common  pur¬ 
poses  of  democracy  as  it  exists  in  their 
respective  communities.  This  involves 
development  in  the  students  of  habit¬ 
ual  practice  in  the  ways  of  democrati¬ 
cally  solving  problems.  Underlying  this 
idea  is  the  generalization  that  memoriz¬ 
ing  unapplied  facts  may  produce  “quiz 
kids”  for  radio  entertainment,  but  it  is 
inadequate  education  for  a  democratic 
people. 

Learning  should  be  centered  around 
a  problem  which  will  not  only  force  the 
students  to  acquire  needed  information, 
but  will  also  provide  a  challenge  to  find 
the  requisite  answers.  This  implies  that 
there  must  be  some  development  of  the 
teacher’s  ability  to  provide  instruction 
in  the  philosophy  and  techniques  of 
group  discussion  and  of  straight  think¬ 
ing  in  the  classroom.  Teachers  must  be¬ 
come  aware  of  the  fact  that  pupils  need 
to  learn  to  begin  with  the  question  and 
not  with  the  answer;  to  withhold  judg¬ 
ment  until  all  the  facts  are  in;  to  accept 
the  best  answer  even  if  they  have  to 
admit  a  change  of  opinion;  and  to  listen 
with  respect  to  the  opinions  of  others. 

The  area  of  human  relations  and  per¬ 
sonal  understanding  is  a  promising  one 
in  which  to  work  with  teen-agers.  It 
can  be  slanted  so  as  to  teach  the  psy¬ 
chology  of  understanding  oneself  and 
getting  along  with  others.  Much  of  the 
content  of  our  existing  literature 
courses  can  be  used  to  develop  this 
understanding  if  applied  to  a  problem- 
centered  situation. 

As  the  committees  begin  to  develop 
changes  which  they  feel  should  be  made 
in  the  school  curriculum,  there  must  be 
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provision  for  adequate  communication 
between  the  teachers  who  are  acting  on 
the  curriculum  committees  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  staff.  One  of  the  ad¬ 
juncts  of  committee  work  is  that  the 
administration  must  be  willing  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  recommendations  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  even  if  such  recommendations 
are  not  always  entirely  those  which  the 
administration  wants.  Unless  there  is 
such  acceptance,  the  teachers  are  quite 
likely  to  feel  that  the  work  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  is  relatively  meaningless  and  is 
therefore  wasted  time. 

In  trying  to  arouse  interest  in  im¬ 
provement  of  the  local  school  program, 
state  curriculum  programs  can  often 
make  a  definite  contribution.  For  in¬ 
stance,  it  is  possible  for  state  curricu¬ 
lum  programs  to  provide  workshops  for 
administrators  and  teachers.  Such 
workshops  tend  to  develop  a  feeling 
that  the  local  school  is  not  alone  in  try¬ 
ing  to  bring  about  changes  in  an  out¬ 
moded  school  curriculum.  A  state  cur¬ 
riculum  program,  such  as  that  in  the 
State  of  Illinois,  can  provide  resource 
persons  to  help  in  the  local  study  of 
subject  matter  areas,  in  citizenship  and 
economic  education,  and  in  general 
education.  State  programs  cen  also 
provide  materials  which  can  be  used 
readily  by  local  teacher  groups  and  lay 
people  in  evaluating  their  present  pro¬ 
grams.  Such  fact-finding  studies  as  the 
holding  pK>wer  study,  hidden  tuition 
study,  and  the  follow-up  study  are  all 
helpful  in  focusing  attention  on  the 
problems  of  the  individual  school. 

In-service  training  of  teachers 


through  participation  in  curriculum 
revision  and  study  is  most  effective  be¬ 
cause  it  deals  with  “grass  roots”  prob¬ 
lems  growing  from  the  needs  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  school  or  school  system.  It 
cannot  be  handed  down  from  the  col¬ 
leges  or  universities,  or  from  a  state 
program,  but  must  develop  from  an 
analysis  of  the  problems  and  difficulties 
which  are  inherent  in  the  local  school 
situation. 

Teachers  must  be  provided  with  a 
feeling  of  security  as  they  attempt  to 
think  through  the  inadequacies  of  the 
present  curriculum.  The  administration 
should  recognize  those  teachers  who 
are  making  the  most  effort  by  per¬ 
mitting  them  to  attend  “nice”  confer¬ 
ences,  or  granting  additional  incre¬ 
ments  in  salary  based  on  effort,  or  per¬ 
haps  by  arranging  for  university  credit 
for  work  done  on  the  local  level. 

Each  teacher  has  a  particular  con¬ 
tribution  which  he  can  make  to  the 
over-all  program.  It  b  important  to 
recognize  that  all  teachers  are  not 
philosophers,  and  that  some  can  make 
the  greatest  contribution  in  organizing 
and  developing  materials,  rather  than 
by  engaging  in  the  philosophical  db- 
cussions  which  precede  the  establbh- 
ment  of  a  new  program. 

In-service  training  of  teachers  b  a 
must  if  a  changed  classroom  situation  b 
being  sought,  and  the  establbhment  of 
curriculum  study  projects  seems  to  be 
one  method  of  stimulating  the  in- 
service  development  of  the  professional 
staff. 


William  J.  McKeefery,  Alma  College,  Alma,  Michigan 


How  Can  Instruction  in  Colleges 
and  Universities  Be  Improved?' 


Masked  interest  has  recently  been 
shown  in  this  whole  problem  of  im¬ 
proving  college  teaching.  A  number  of 
books  and  articles  have  appeared  in 
recent  years.  Important  national  and 
regional  conferences  such  as  the  1949 
conference  of  the  American  Council  on 
Education  and  the  National  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Higher  Education  have  focused 
on  this  problem.  Many  cooperative 
studies  are  directed  toward  the  im¬ 
provement  of  instruction  such  as  the 
North  Central  Association  Liberal  Arts 
Study  and  Teacher  Education  Study. 

There  are  hopeful  signs  that  we  are 
moving  into  a  period  when  teaching 
will  get  the  attention  it  merits — when 
the  teacher  will  no  longer  be  the  for¬ 
gotten  man.  Trends  in  general  educa¬ 
tion  call  for  better  selection  and  greater 
resourcefulness  of  the  teacher.  Founda¬ 
tions  have  shown  increased  interest  in 
programs  of  faculty  improvement. 

In  discussing  the  role  of  the  graduate 
school  in  the  improvement  of  instruc¬ 
tion  it  became  evident  that  the  gradu- 

>  The  membera  of  the  panel  were  Clarence  Lee 
Furrow,  Profeasor  of  Bioiogy  at  Knox  College, 
Galeaburg,  Illinoia;  William  J.  McKeefery,  Dean 
and  Profeaaor  of  Religion  at  Alma  CoUege,  Alma, 
Michigan;  O.  A.  Delong,  Dean,  College  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  North  Dakota  State  Teachera  College, 
Minot,  North  Dakota;  Walter  W.  Cook,  Dean, 
College  of  Education,  Univeraity  of  Minneaota, 
Minneapolia,  Minneaota;  C.  H.  Allen,  Director 
of  Peraonnel  Servicea,  Northeaat  Miaaouri  State 
Teachera  CoUege,  KirkaviUe,  Miaaouri;  and  War¬ 
ren  C.  Lovinger,  Preaident,  Northern  State 
Teachera  CoUege,  Aberdeen,  South  Dakota 
{Ckoirmaa), 


ate  school  has  a  large  stake  in  improv¬ 
ing  teaching.  A  study  by  Hollis  re¬ 
vealed  that  6$  per  cent  of  the  22,509 
persons  who  received  Ph.D.  degrees 
between  1930  and  1940  entered  college 
teaching.  A  more  recent  survey  at  Ohio 
State  University  (1948)  revealed  that 
66  per  cent  of  the  doctoral  candidates 
prepared  for  educational  work.  Yet, 
“College  teaching  is  the  only  major 
learned  profession  for  which  there  does 
not  exist  a  well  defined  program  of 
preparation  dedicated  toward  develop¬ 
ing  the  skills  t/hich  the  practitioner 
must  p>ossess.“ 

Is  it  necessary  to  develop  a  special 
graduate  school  for  college  teachers  as 
distinct  from  an  institute  for  ad¬ 
vanced  study?  Much  depends  on  the 
vitality,  imagination,  and  resourceful¬ 
ness  of  our  graduate  school  faculties  to 
devise  programs  for  candidates  with 
different  needs. 

Some  of  the  ways  in  which  a  gradu¬ 
ate  school  could  improve  instruction  at 
the  undergraduate  level  were  sug¬ 
gested: 

I.  Recruit  and  select  persons  inter¬ 
ested  in  college  teaching.  The  estimated 
need  of  college  teachers  of  Ph.D.  rank 
for  college  needs  is  approximately  three 
times  the  present  annual  output  from 
graduate  schools.  Evaluative  tech¬ 
niques  are  needed  to  screen  out  the 
dull,  routine  people  who  too  often  get 
college  positions  because  they  hold  an 
advanc^  degree.  Financial  assistance 
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is  also  needed  to  attract  and  hold  top 
candidates  for  the  teaching  profession. 

2.  Develop  a  broad,  weU-balanced 
program  of  studies.  To  avoid  the  nar¬ 
row  specialized  programs  of  the  past  it 
was  suggested  that  better  opportunities 
be  provided  for  general  education  and 
interdepartmental  majors,  and  that  a 
broader  range  of  skills  for  original  in¬ 
vestigation  be  cultivated. 

3.  Include  courses  and  seminars  deal¬ 
ing  with  college  problems.  An  increasing 
interest  in  graduate  courses  dealing 
primarily  with  instructional  problems 
was  rejmrted. 

4.  Expand  the  program  of  teaching 
internships  to  provide  supervised  prac¬ 
tice  in  college  teaching.  A  growing  num¬ 
ber  of  graduate  schools  now  require 
some  su|>ervised  experience  in  class¬ 
room  teaching  before  the  doctoral  de¬ 
gree  is  granted.  There  is  also  a  need  to 
establish  an  all-university  committee 
to  coordinate  these  efforts. 

5.  Stimulate  research  on  teaching  and 
on  the  problems  of  the  teaching  profes¬ 
sion.  There  is  need  for  systematic 
study  of  approaches  and  materials  used 
in  college  teaching;  follow-up  studies  of 
Ph.D.  graduates;  and  development  of 
criteria  for  excellence  in  college  teach¬ 
ing. 

Discussion  of  the  rdle  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration  in  instructional  improvement 
centered  around  three  topics.  The  first 
point  of  concern  is  the  matter  of  re¬ 
cruiting  teachers  with  interest  and 
ability.  Instruments  to  evaluate  the 
prospective  teacher’s  potentialities  and 
to  grade  the  teacher  after  selection  are 
needed. 

Another  important  way  the  adminis¬ 
tration  can' improve  instruction  is  by 
an  in-service  training  program.  Self- 
study  programs  in  which  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  cooperatively  engage  in  self- 
analysis,  formal  courses  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  experts,  and  internship  pro¬ 
grams  such  as  at  the  University  of 


Chicago  provide  a  rich  iTsource  for  in¬ 
creasing  the  breadth  of  experience  of 
staff  members. 

A  third  way  the  administration  can 
implement  improved  instruction  is  by 
upgrading  the  academic  climate.  When 
the  work  of  the  teacher  is  recog¬ 
nized  to  be  a  balance  between  class 
work,  counseling,  research,  and  com¬ 
mittee  work  and  when  sufficient  time 
and  financial  support  are  given  to  each, 
then  the  administration  is  fostering 
the  environment  in  which  the  faculty 
as  a  team  and  as  individuals  can 
develop. 

Counseling  and  guidance  are  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  vital  in  the  im¬ 
plementation  of  good  classroom  teach¬ 
ing.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  increased 
importance  of  the  functional  approach 
and  also  to  a  better  identification  of 
classroom  instructional  objectives  and 
counseling.  The  counselor  and  the  pro¬ 
fessional  specialist  are  making  a  valu¬ 
able  contribution  to  the  total  intellec¬ 
tual  growth  of  the  individual. 

As  the  center  of  concern  shifts  from 
the  subject  matter  to  the  student,  a 
new  philosophy  of  the  teacher-student 
relationship  evolves.  Environment 
both  in  and  out  of  the  classroom  be¬ 
comes  important  for  proper  intellectual 
development.  They  must  be  in  balance 
and  complement  each  other.  By  the 
wise  use  of  counseling  resources  the 
instructional  program,  which  is  the 
heart  of  the  educational  process,  may 
be  greatly  enriched. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  instruc¬ 
tor,  the  one  for  whom  this  improve¬ 
ment  is  sought,  the  question  was 
raised,  “What  criteria  are  to  be  used  in 
selecting  the  good  teacher?”  If  these 
are  valid  criteria,  ought  not  the  teacher 
know  of  them?  Once  selected,  he  needs 
to  be  kept  informed  of  the  institution’s 
immediate  objective — where  it  is  going. 
This  clarification  of  purpose  involves 
students  as  well  as  teachers.  There  is 
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also  a  need  for  a  greater  exchange  of 
ideas  among  colleagues.  A  genuine 
concern  over  the  small  economic  re¬ 
turns  from  college  teaching  and  its 
effect  on  instructional  improvement 
was  voiced.  One  survey  showed  that 
50  per  cent  of  the  wives  of  faculty 
members  are  working  and  that  instruc¬ 
tional  salaries  for  full  time  service  have 
tremendous  range  ($1,500  to  |i  1,000). 

In  the  classroom  the  typical  teacher 
faces  incoming  students  70  per  cent  of 
whom  have  not  determined  their  edu¬ 
cational  goals.  Motivation  of  students 
was  viewed  as  a  great  problem  for  the 
instructor.  In  order  for  good  ideas  to 
grow  for  eventual  implementation,  the 
campus  morale  and  climate  must  be 
right.  Too  often  more  freedom  to  ex¬ 
periment  b  necessary. 

Finally,  what  place  has  evaluation  in 
the  improvement  of  instruction?  First, 
good  teaching  must  be  defined. 
Strengths  and  weaknesses  may  be  re¬ 
vealed  by  examining  course  syllabi. 


student  reactions,  class  procedures, 
and  student  achievement. 

One  plan  was  reported  for  such  eval¬ 
uation,  linked  with  a  financial  incen¬ 
tive:  a  faculty  committee  examines  an 
instructor  at  hb  request.  If  he  b  passed 
by  the  committee  a  salary  increase  of 
$100  per  year  b  granted.  Each  in¬ 
structor  may  request  an  evaluation 
every  two  years  with  similar  ctimula- 
tive  salary  increases  each  time  if  the 
committee  passes  on  him.  A  lively  dis¬ 
cussion  ensued.  Such  questions  as  these 
were  raised:  Can  a  norm  be  established 
in  such  a  system?  How  many  fail  to 
pass  the  committee  standards?  Is  $100 
sufficient  incentive?  What  will  be  the 
faculty  reaction  to  rating  by  their  col¬ 
leagues? 

The  meeting  concluded  with  the 
feeling  that  interest  in  teacher  improve¬ 
ment  b  growing  and  a  number  of  new 
techniques  for  improving  instruction 
are  available. 


Harl  R.  Douglas  (Panel  Chtmman),  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colorado 


How  Can  a  Junior  College  Best 
Serve  the  Needs  of  a  Student 
Going  on  to  Senior  College?* 

Harl  R.  Douglass.**  Those  of  us  who  munity  college  emphasize  terminal 


have  been  following  closely  the  junior 
college  movement  and  attempting  to  be 
of  some  influence  in  shaping  the  think¬ 
ing  about  it  have  been  greatly  gratified 
by  the  extent  to  which  the  junior  col¬ 
lege  or  community  college  has  in  recent 
years  functioned  much  more  effectively 
in  the  areas  of  terminal,  vocational, 
general,  and  adult  education.  For  a 
time  it  seemed  that  the  isthmian  func¬ 
tion  would  predominate  too  greatly 
and  that  the  junior  college  would  be 
but  an  imitation  of  the  first  two  years 
of  an  arts  college  program  which  was 
already  being  regarded  by  many 
students  of  higher  education  as  inade¬ 
quate  and  not  suited  to  the  times  and 
needs  of  the  constituents.  Now  one  can 
safely  emphasize  the  importance  of  the 
preparation  of  high  school  graduates 
for  years  beyond  the  community  col¬ 
lege. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
community  college  prepares  not  only 
for  the  upper  two  years  of  the  arts 
college  but  also  for  professional  schools 
and  colleges,  including,  of  course,  law, 
medicine,  engineering,  pharmacy,  nurs¬ 
ing,  education,  and  business.  For  these 
students  it  is  important  that  the  com- 

*  The  members  of  the  panel  are  identified  in 
the  body  of  this  report. 

*  Dir^or,  College  of  Education,  University  of 
Colorado,  B^der,  Colorado. 


general  education  as  there  will  be  little 
general  education  for  students  going 
into  vocational  schools  and  colleges 
after  their  junior  college  years. 

Much  more  pertinent  for  junior  col¬ 
lege  graduates  than  “who  should  go  to 
college”  is  the  question  to  what  school, 
college  or  university  should  a  given 
student  go  and  what  curriculum 
should  he  follow.  The  general  intellec¬ 
tual  ability  of  the  student  body  in  some 
colleges  and  universities  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  student  body 
in  other  schools  or  colleges.  In  some 
instances  the  lower  quartile  of  the 
former  is  higher  than  the  upper  quartile 
of  the  latter.  Care  must  therefore  be 
taken  to  guide  students  into  a  college 
appropriate  to  their  individual  abilities. 

In  addition  it  has  been  clearly  shown 
by  studies  of  factors  related  to  success 
in  the  various  schools  and  colleges  of 
complex  institutions  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  that  not  only  are  different  degrees 
of  ability  but  different  patterns  of 
abilities  and  interests  either  required  or 
at  least  closely  related  to  success  in  the 
constituent  schools  and  colleges.  It  is 
therefore  important  that  the  commu¬ 
nity  college  counselors  study  carefully 
the  capacities,  abilities,  and  interests  of 
each  student  with  a  view  to  assisting 
him  to  discover  what  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  and  curricula  his  capacities,  abili- 
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ties,  and  interests  seemingly  prepare 
him  for. 

Not  to  be  overlooked  is  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  having  group  conferences  of 
college-going  students  about  getting 
the  most  out  of  college  life,  social  as 
well  as  intellectual,  and  non-class  in¬ 
tellectual  activities  as  well  as  regular 
class  intellectual  activities.  There 
should  also  be  available  for  prospective 
college-going  students  voluminous  data 
about  various  schools  and  colleges, 
their  offerings,  requirements,  etc.,  and 
costs  and  various  types  of  student  aid. 
Junior  college  counselors  and  adminis¬ 
trators  should  follow  through  with 
their  former  students  and,  by  keeping 
in  touch  with  them,  discover  how  its 
services  to  college-bound  students  can 
be  improved. 

Loren  N.  Brown:*  In  spite  of  the 
importance  of  that  portion  of  its  en¬ 
rollment  who  are  destined  to  take  only 
two  years,  or  less,  of  formal  college 
training,  the  junior  college  of  today 
has  the  responsibility  of  furnishing  dis¬ 
ciplines  to  thousands  who  will  remain 
in  college  for  at  least  two  additional 
years.  To  this  latter  group,  the  institu¬ 
tion  owes  the  responsibility  of  opening 
the  field  of  general  and  liberal  educa¬ 
tion. 

The  transition  of  seventeen-  and 
eighteen-year-old  adolescents  from 
closely  supervised  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  to  the  level  where  they  must  budg¬ 
et  their  own  time  and  abilities  is  im¬ 
portant.  No  longer  can  they  depend 
upon  someone  to  furnish  the  imp>etus 
for  sustained  endeavor.  Each  now  has 
a  larger  measure  of  time,  the  use  of 
which  depends  upon  his  independent 
decision. 

Often  it  becomes  necessary  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  high  school  graduate  to  im¬ 
proved  methods  of  study  and  organiza¬ 
tion  of  academic  material.  Then,  too, 

‘  Director,  General  Extendon,  Univerdty  of 
Oklahoma,  Norman,  Oklahoma. 


more  and  more  often  those  who  plan  to 
continue  their  formal  training  marry 
during  these  first  two  college  years. 
Here,  too,  the  junior  college  must  assist 
in  the  orienting  process. 

Mechanical  testing  assbts  in  this 
process  of  adjustment,  but  the  pier- 
sonal  relationship  of  instructor  and 
student  is  of  equal  or  greater  impor¬ 
tance.  In  an  environment  of  similar 
interests  and  ages,  the  experiences  of 
society  must  be  conveyed  to  youth  by 
an  understanding  faculty  through  per¬ 
sonal  relationships  and  acquaintance. 
Many  who  do  not  plan  to  continue 
their  formal  education  for  four  years 
can  be  led  to  realize  the  importance  of 
doing  so  and  be  directed  into  enroll¬ 
ment  in  senior  institutions. 

Too  often  the  beginner  is  tempted 
to  plunge  immediately  into  specialized 
study.  Without  realizing  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  and  drudgery  involved,  he  be¬ 
comes  enamoured  with  the  evidences 
of  success  in  certain  professions  and 
other  fields  of  endeavor.  He  is  not  made 
aware  of  his  responsibilities  to  a 
democratic  society.  He  has  not  been 
introduced  to  the  social  heritage  and 
has  not  developed  an  adequate  philoso¬ 
phy  that  will  help  him  adjust  to  proper 
relationships  in  the  social  order. 

Upon  those  responsibile  for  the  edu¬ 
cational  processes  on  the  junior  college 
level  rests  the  necessity  of  holding  to 
the  objective  of  supplying  this  general 
education.  They  must  be  alive  also  to 
the  urge  toward  specialization.  On  the 
one  hand  is  the  desire  of  the  student  to 
acquire  the  technical  and  professional 
skills  necessary  for  making  a  living  at 
once.  The  professional  and  specialized 
schools  on  the  upper  levels  subject  him 
to  equal  or  greater  measures  which  de¬ 
mand  that  such  training  start  at  an 
early  age.  To  both  impulses,  the  junior 
college  must  be  adamant.  While  recog¬ 
nizing  the  logical  basis  of  each  demand, 
it  must  insist  that  all  its  students  be 
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given  a  broad  yet  effective  introduction 
to  human  life  and  its  implications. 

Thus,  the  junior  college  can  make  a 
contribution  to  the  training  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  who  goes  on  to  the  senior  institu¬ 
tion.  It  can  assist  in  introducing  him 
to  the  collegiate  atmosphere.  The 
groundwork  in  the  techniques  neces¬ 
sary  for  specialized  study  can  be  laid. 
A  cultural  training  can  be  supplied 
that  will  enable  him  better  to  apply  the 
skills  which  professional  studies  will 
later  provide,  to  making  a  happier  life. 

Floyd  B.  Moe:^  A  junior  college  can 
best  serve  the  needs  of  a  student  going 
on  to  a  senior  college  by  gearing  its  pro¬ 
gram  of  studies  to  the  adequate  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  the  following  aims: 

1.  To  make  possible  an  easy  transition 
from  high  school  to  the  less  personal¬ 
ized  service  of  senior  institutions. 

In  the  high  school,  more  frequently 
than  not,  classroom  instruction  is 
teacher-centered,  if  not  teacher-domi¬ 
nated;  in  senior  colleges,  students  are 
left  largely  to  their  own  resources.  It  is 
the  function  of  the  junior  college  to 
make  sure  that  this  transition  is  grad¬ 
ual  and  that  it  is  effective.  It  may  be 
presumed,  I  think,  that  the  high  mor¬ 
tality  rate  of  students  before  they  reach 
the  junior  year  stems,  in  part,  from 
their  failure  to  assume  responsibility 
for  their  own  direction  during  the  first 
two  years. 

2.  To  provide  the  means  for  good  educa¬ 
tional  counseling. 

The  need  for  this  service  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  fact  that  approximately 
one-third  of  ail  college  sophomores 
have  not  been  able  to  make  clear-cut 
vocational  or  professional  choices.  Ob¬ 
jectives  tend  to  crystallize  in  the  minds 
of  students  at  the  mid-point  of  their 
sophomore  year. 

I  Dean,  Virginia  Junior  Cdlege,  Virginia, 
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3.  To  make  certain  that  the  curriculum 
is  organized  in  such  a  way  that  the 
general  subjects  yield  perspective  in 
order  that  the  cultural  implications  of 
secondary  education  may  well  be 
rounded  out. 

The  “Chicago  Plan”  exemplifies  this 
aim. 

4.  For  psychological  reasons,  as  weU  as 
the  more  practical  ones,  rather  close 
dove-tailing  must  be  made  with  the 
programs  of  senior  colleges. 

Certainly  this  b  true  in  Engineering, 
Home  Economics,  Elementary  Educa¬ 
tion,  Medicine  and  Dentistry.  It  is  not 
true  at  all  in  the  fields  of  Secondary 
Education,  Law  and  Business.  Obvi¬ 
ously,  a  junior  college  finds  its  problems 
considerably  lessened  if  most  of  its 
students  transfer  to  the  senior  division 
of  a  liberal  arts  college. 

5.  To  provide  excellent  library  facilities. 

Any  college  student  must  be  intro¬ 
duced  rapidly  to  the  idea  that  at  least 
25  percent  of  his  education  must  origi¬ 
nate  outside  the  classroom.  Large  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  have  great  “col¬ 
lections”  but  more  frequently  than  not 
they  are  not  available  to  freshmen  and 
sophomores.  Sheer  numbers  alone  dic¬ 
tate  that  greater  reliance  must  be  made 
upon  the  reserve  reading  list  than  upon 
ready  access  to  the  entire  collection. 

6.  To  make  sure  that  its  students  have 
free  opportunity  for  responsible  social 
participation. 

Students  who  have  taken  part  in  the 
activities  of  student  government  and 
clubs  of  one  type  or  another  find  that 
their  transition  to  senior  college  is  easy, 
pleasant,  and  satisfying. 

D.  L.  Pyle:*  To  best  serve  the  needs 
of  a  student  who  is  “going  on,”  a 
junior  college  needs  to  do  those  things 

*  DlrectcH’  of  Secondary  Currlculam  and  Re- 
■earch,  Highland  Park,  Michigan. 
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which  will  benefit  all  of  its  students.  If 
the  college  is  so  organized  as  to  serve 
the  needs  of  a  cross-section  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  from  which  it  draws  its  students, 
its  tasks  in  the  areas  of  student  and 
faculty  orientation,  counseling,  and 
guidance  will  be  great  in  volume  and 
varied  in  kind. 

If  the  college  is  not  concerned  with 
the  educational  needs  of  a  cross-section 
of  its  supporting  population,  its  prob¬ 
lems  may  be  somewhat  simplified  but 
the  service  available  to  its  educational 
community  will  be  correspondingly 
curtailed.  The  junior  college  which 
chooses  to  be  no  more  than  a  vestibule 
to  senior  colleges  may  be  neglectful 
both  of  its  opportunities  and  its  obliga¬ 
tions  for  service  to  the  educational 
community  which  supports  it. 

In  the  list  which  follows  are  some  of 
those  things  which  should  be  most  help¬ 
ful  to  the  student  who  plans  to  transfer 
to  a  senior  institution.  This  same  list, 
with  certain  minor  changes  in  wording, 
can  be  applied  to  the  needs  of  non¬ 
transfer  students,  as  well. 

To  serve  best  the  needs  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  who  plans  to  transfer,  the  junior 
college  should  organize  and  effectively 
maintain  activities  which  will: 

I.  Help  him  to  be  sure  that  he  should  go  on  to  a 
senior  college. 

а.  Help  him  to  be  sure  that  his  chmce  of  field  is 
sound. 

3.  He^  him  to  be  sure  that  his  chmce  of  senior 
coU^  is  sound  in  relation  to  his  plans,  his  re¬ 
sources,  and  his  abilities. 

4.  Help  him  to  discover  and  to  remedy  any 
shortages  in  pieparatioa. 

a.  With  regard  to  subject  matter. 

b.  With  regard  to  attitudes  and  techniques 
affecting  scholarship. 

5.  Heh>  him  to  be  sure  that  his  work  in  junior 
coU^  will  be  transferable  to  the  college  of  his 
choice,  without  loss  or  penalty. 

б.  Help  the  college  to  keep  its  processes  and  pro¬ 
cedures  up-to-date  and  effective,  by  maintain¬ 
ing  contacts  with  former  students  through  a 
follow-up  program. 

7.  Maintain  standards  of  accomplishment  which 
are  consistent  with  those  of  senior  colleges,  so 


that  the  transition  from  junior  to  senior  col¬ 
lege  will  require  a  minimum  adjustment. 

Each  of  the  foregoing  items  requires 
both  a  more  extensive  and  a  more  in¬ 
tensive  use  of  orientation,  counseling, 
and  guidance  facilities  than  has  been 
customary.  If  we  believe  that  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  people  is  a  larger  project  than 
the  imparting  of  information,  we  must 
shift  our  emphasis  more  and  more 
toward  people  and  their  needs  as  de¬ 
veloping  individuals. 

W.  Fred  Totten:*  Comments  on 
the  question  under  consideration  are 
organized  under  five  areas  that  appear 
significant.  There  are,  of  course,  many 
other  areas  to  be  explored  but  this  di^ 
cussion  is  restricted  tc  the  five  topics  of 
self-study  and  self-analysis,  determin¬ 
ing  a  field  of  specialization,  personal 
preparation,  factors  relating  to  the 
transition  from  the  junior  to  the  senior 
level,  and  extra-curricular  experience. 

If  a  junior  college  student  is  planning 
to  transfer  to  a  senior  college  for  the 
completion  of  a  bachelor’s  degree,  it  is 
of  fint  importance  that  he  become  well 
oriented  to  himself  during  his  junior 
college  years.  Since  he  is  not  a  terminal 
student  with  a  vocational  objective  in 
mind  at  the  end  of  two  years  of  study, 
he  is  not  confronted  with  any  sizeable 
degree  of  specialization  during  his 
junior  college  experience.  The  junior 
college,  then,  must  do  everything  it  can 
to  help  the  student  become  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  his  strengths  and  his 
limitations  and  prepare  him  for  the  job 
of  deciding  a  field  of  concentration  or 
specialization  at  the  time  he  enters  the 
upper  division. 

There  may  be  a  sizeable  amount  of 
repair  work  needed  in  certain  academic 
and  personal  areas.  The  junior  college 
is  in  a  good  position  to  find  out  what  is 
needed  and  to  do  a  great  deal  toward 

>  Preddent,  Flint  Junior  College,  Flint,  Michi¬ 
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having  the  student  do  the  required  re¬ 
pair  and  foundation  work.  Through  the 
guidance  and  counseling  program  at 
the  junior  college  a  student  should 
come  to  a  rather  clear  decision  as  to 
what  to  stay  out  of,  so  far  as  a  field  of 
preparation  is  concerned,  and  be  fairly 
intelligent  about  what  to  get  into  for  a 
degree  of  specialization  on  the  upper 
level,  according  to  his  abilities,  limita¬ 
tions,  and  readiness  with  which  he 
should  become  familiar  during^  the 
junior  college  years. 

Assuming  that  the  junior  college 
does  a  good  job  in  helping  a  student 
know  himself  well  and  to  have  some 
good  idea  of  the  fields  of  preparation 
suited  to  his  interests,  abilities,  back¬ 
ground,  etc.,  there  is  the  further  job  of 
helping  the  student  become  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  various  aspects  of  the 
fields  of  preparation  he  might  logically 
consider.  The  junior  college  can  help 
the  student  understand  just  what  is 
involved  by  way  of  required  time  for 
preparation,  the  point  at  which  special¬ 
ization  will  begin,  and  the  demands 
upon  him  as  a  student  preparing  in  a 
selected  field. 

Also,  the  junior  college  can  serve  the 
student  well  by  helping  him  know  what 
the  opportunities  are  for  employment 
after  he  completes  his  field  of  prepara¬ 
tion,  something  about  the  income  that 
he  can  expect,  the  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement  from  one  stage  to  the  next, 
the  necessary  time  schedule  before  he 
can  expect  to  be  established  on  such 
and  such  basis,  etc.  Much  of  the  ro¬ 
mance  of  certain  fields  of  endeavor  is 
dispelled  if  the  student  has  a  real  look 
at  what  the  requirements  are  after  it 
has  been  determined  that  he  can  meet 
the  requirements,  and  it  is  better  for 
him  to  take  a  realistic  look  at  the  situa¬ 
tion  before  he  gets  too  far  into  his 
specialized  preparation  for  a  particular 
profession  or  field  of  work. 

Personal  preparation  is  essential  for 


anything  an  individual  undertakes. 
The  junior  college  can  serve  the  degree 
student  well  in  a  number  of  ways  to 
strengthen  his  preparation  personally 
for  the  senior  level  experience.  Ad¬ 
mittedly,  there  is  a  big  gap  between 
high  school  and  college  experience. 
The  gap  is  not  so  big  between  high 
school  and  junior  college.  However,  the 
junior  college  must  actually  work  at 
bridging  the  gap  effectively,  otherwise 
the  shock  of  going  from  junior  college 
to  senior  college  may  be  just  about  as 
big  as  from  high  school  to  the  freshman 
year  of  senior  college. 

The  student  lives  in  a  rather  highly 
protected  society  during  his  junior 
college  years,  but  during  these  years 
he  must  be  getting  ready  to  meet  the 
impact  of  the  differences  that  occur 
when  he  goes  away  from  home  for  col¬ 
lege  study.  The  junior  college  can  well 
afford  to  take  the  student’s  situation 
seriously  in  this  regard  and  to  make 
sure  that  his  experience  does  come  by 
degrees  from  high  school  to  junior  col¬ 
lege  to  upper  level  and  the  senior 
college. 

Junior  college  years  also  should  be 
pointed  definitely  toward  helping  the 
student  develop  a  high  degree  of  self- 
reliance,  with  respect  to  the  use  of  his 
time  for  study,  recreation,  rest,  and 
work.  There  must  be  enough  oppor¬ 
tunity  during  junior  college  years  for 
the  student  to  grow  into  independent 
study  habits  that  will  carry  him 
through  the  upper  level  years. 

Since  a  large  majority  of  junior  col¬ 
lege  students  live  in  their  own  homes 
until  they  enter  upper  level  years,  it  is 
difficult  to  prepare  them  for  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  dormitory  living  and  for  the 
experiences  they  are  likely  to  have  in 
connection  with  fraternity  and  sorority 
relationships.  I  believe  there  are  a 
number  of  things  the  junior  college  can 
do  helpfully.  The  students  are,  at  least, 
organized  in  such  a  way  that  a  good 
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deal  of  discussion  could  be  given  to  the 
new  experiences  that  will  be  involved  in 
dormitory  life  and  in  life  away  from 
home. 

This,  I  believe,  can  be  helpful  be¬ 
cause  junior  college  teachers  have  an 
opportunity  to  keep  in  touch  with 
senior  college  life  and  can  be  helpful  in 
bringing  some  of  these  exp>eriences  to 
the  attention  and  study  of  the  junior 
college  students. 

The  philosophy  developed  by  the 
junior  college  student  before  he  en¬ 
ters  the  upper  level  program  is  very  im¬ 
portant  to  his  success.  Much  can  be 
done  during  junior  college  years  to  help 
the  student  get  his  perspective  of  the 
worthwhileness  of  education  and  other 
aspects  of  his  general  and  moral  de¬ 
velopment.  It  is  just  as  important  for 
an  individual  to  find  out  that  he  has  no 
business  working  toward  a  college  de¬ 
gree  as  it  is  to  become  well  acquainted 
with  the  field  of  work  in  which  his  op>- 
portunity  for  success  is  good. 

The  junior  college  has  a  golden  op¬ 
portunity  to  help  its  students  under¬ 
stand  the  real  purposes  of  college  prep¬ 
aration  and  to  know  the  bigger  objec¬ 
tives  and  the  difference  in  objectives  of 
college  study  and  secondary  school 
preparation. 

At  this  point  we  have  the  junior  col¬ 
lege  student  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  himself.  He  has  had  a  good  look  at 
all  of  the  things  involved  in  the  field  for 
which  he  will  prepare.  He  has  been  per¬ 
sonally  prepared  to  go  on  to  the  senior 
level  of  work,  not  only  philosophically 
but  in  terms  of  understanding  of  ex¬ 
periences  he  will  have,  and  he  is  now 
ready  to  make  the  transition. 

The  junior  college  can  do  a  great  deal 
to  help  the  student  have  a  happy  tran¬ 
sition  to  the  upper  level  school.  First  of 
all,  he  must  have  become  acquainted 
with  the  requirements  for  admission  to 
the  upper  level  division  and  the  specific 
requirements  in  his  own  field  of  study. 


Visitations  to  the  campus,  visitations 
from  senior  college  representatives  to 
the  junior  college  campus,  letters,  etc., 
do  a  great  deal  to  help  the  student 
make  this  transition  happily. 

The  junior  college  instructional  staff 
realizes  that  the  student  will  meet  pro¬ 
fessors  with  varying  points  of  view 
about  class  procedure,  Unds  of  tests  to 
be  used,  standards  expected  of  stu¬ 
dents,  etc.  A  great  deal  of  help  can  be 
given  toward  meeting  these  experi¬ 
ences  during  the  junior  college  years. 

Also,  the  student  can  be  brought  to 
a  real  understanding  of  the  true  finan¬ 
cial  load  in  the  senior  college  and  can 
get  a  reasonably  good  idea  about  how 
much  outside  work  he  can  afford  to  do 
in  order  to  help  meet  the  financial  re¬ 
quirements. 

One  of  the  things  the  junior  college 
student  needs  most  when  he  goes  to 
senior  college  is  a  method  of  procedure 
at  the  complex  campus.  He  needs  to 
have  training  in  knowing  how  to  find 
out  what  he  wants  to  find  out.  One  of 
the  important  things  the  junior  college 
can  do  is  to  teach  its  students  how  to 
use  guidance  and  counseling  services. 
All  of  us  know  of  many  students  who 
can  be  helped  a  great  deal  with  any 
number  of  problems,  but  they  just  don’t 
seem  to  know  how  to  go  about  getting 
the  help  that  they  need.  I  should  say 
that  one  test  of  readiness  for  upper 
level  exp>erience  is  a  test  to  determine 
how  well  the  student  is  prepared  to  find 
the  help  he  needs,  and  from  whom,  as 
he  proceeds  to  the  senior  college. 

Now  he  has  made  the  transition  to 
the  upper  level  program.  He  has  fitted 
well  into  a  field  of  endeavor  according 
to  his  own  make-up.  He  knows  how  to 
cope  with  dormitory  life,  professors  of 
various  types;  he  can  meet  his  financial 
needs  and  he  knows  how  to  use  guid¬ 
ance  and  counseling  services  to  the 
point  of  finding  out  what  he  wants  to 
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find  out  from  the  person  best  prepared 
to  give  him  the  answer. 

One  more  thing  is  important  to  him 
and  that  is  his  extra-curricular  ex¬ 
perience.  We  are  told  that  many  stu¬ 
dents  who  go  from  junior  colleges  to 
degree-granting  institutions  find  it  dif¬ 
ficult  to  get  into  activities  even  though 
they  are  quite  competent  and  will  make 
good  competitors. 

The  junior  college  can  do  a  great  deal 
to  help  the  junior  college  studept  in 


this  phase  of  his  experience  by  writing 
letters  of  introduction,  arranging  pre¬ 
enrollment  interviews,  inviting  activi¬ 
ties  leaders  from  the  senior  campus  to 
the  junior  college  campus,  etc.  I  do  not 
wish  to  discuss  this  point  in  detail,  but 
merely  to  mention  it  in  the  belief  that 
junior  colleges  can  do  a  great  deal  more 
than  is  commonly  done  to  condition 
students  for  proper  participation  in 
extra-curricular  affairs  on  the  senior 
college  campus. 


Philip  H.  Vbrcob,  Central  High  School,  Flint,  Michigan 


What  Can  Schools  and  Colleges  Do 
to  Orient  Their  Students  to 
Military  Service?’ 


What  schools  and  colleges  can  do  to 
aid  students  in  preparing  for  military 
service  provided  the  topic  for  a  sym¬ 
posium  composed  of  high  school  and 
college  representatives  at  the  annual 
convention  of  the  North  Central  Asso¬ 
ciation  held  in  Chicago  March,  1953. 
The  discussion  centered  around  the 
five  important  questions  listed  below. 

I.  What  impending  information  about 
military  service  can  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  furnish  students? 

The  best  sources  of  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  about  military  service  are  local 
recruiting  stations  and  draft  boards. 
However,  a  general  orientation  to 
military  service  may  be  obtained  from 
published  materials.  Information  about 
selective  service,  the  armed  forces,  de¬ 
ferments,  orientation,  training,  and 
veterans’  benefits  are  discussed  in  the 
following  publications: 

*  The  membera  of  Uie  panel  were  Dale  D. 
Welch,  Pieddent,  Hastings  CoUese,  Hastinga, 
Nebraaka;  Ruaa^  Rupp,  Principal,  Shaker 
Heighta  High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Harland 
White,  Director  of  Admiaaiona,  Purdue  Uni- 
veraity,  Lafayette,  Indiana;  Nicholaa  Schreiber, 
Principal,  Ann  Arbor  High  School,  Ann  Arbw, 
Michigan;  J.  E.  Stonedpher,  Director  of  Second¬ 
ary  Education,  Dea  Moinea  Public  Schoola,  Dea 
Molnea,  Iowa;  Charles  A.  Sender,  Prindpal, 
Benton  Harbor  High  School,  Benton  Harbor, 
Mlddgan  (Chairman)',  and  Philip  H.  Vercoe 
(Ruordar). 


A  Guide  to  Educational  and  Vocational  Train¬ 
ing  Opportunities  in  the  Armed  Services. 
Federation  Employment  Service,  67  West 
47th  Street,  New  Yoi^  19,  New  Ywl^  1951. 
13  pp.  iSi- 

B^ore  You’re  United:  A  Guide  for  Young  Men 
of  Selective  Service  Age.  New  York:  Green¬ 
berg  Publisher,  1951.  55  pp.  |i.oo. 

Horchow,  Reuben,  Careers  for  Young  Ameri¬ 
cans  in  the  Army  and  After.  Washington  8, 
D.  C.:  Public  A&irs  Press,  1950.  226  pp. 
*3*S- 

H<»chow,  Reuboi,  How  to  Get  Ahead  t»  the 
Armed  Forces.  New  York:  Doubleday  A  Co., 
1951.  96  PP-  ♦*•«»• 

Inductees  Handbook  for  College  Students.  Rke 
Research  Associates,  aisi  East  68th  St., 
Chicago  49,  DIuuhs,  1951.  88  pp.  fa.oo. 

Service  Pacts.  Washington,  D.C.:  Office  of  the 
Secretary  oi  Defense,  1949.  aa  pp.  Free. 
(Partially  obsolete.) 

You  and  Selactive  Service.  A  statement  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Indiana  Asaodation  of  College 
Registraia  and  Admissions  Offices,  March, 
i9Sa- 

A  series  of  fourteen  films  is  being  de¬ 
veloped  to  help  students  prepare  for 
military  service  by  answering  such 
questions  as:  “Why  Do  We  Need  a 
Global  Army?”  “How  Will  Military 
Life  Affect  My  Plans  for  the  Future?” 
For  information  about  the  series  ask 
about: 

Are  You  Ready  For  Service?  Coronet  Instmc- 
ti<mal  Films,  Coronet  Buikling,  Chicago  i, 
Illinois,  X9sa.  (FBm  Series.) 
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ARMED  SERVICES  BULLETINS 

Three  1952  guides  about  the  Armed 
Forces  are  now  available  to  high 
school  and  college  students.  They  will 
help  teachers,  counselors,  and  ad¬ 
ministrators  to  inform  youth  about  the 
military,  educational,  vocational,  and 
other  phases  of  service  in  all  branches 
of  defense. 

The  three  bulletins,  develoi>ed 
through  the  cooperative  efforts  of  the 
information  and  education  division  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
Office  of  Education  are: 

Miller,  Lecxiard  M.,  Counseling  High  School 
Students  During  the  Defense  Period.  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.:  Government  Printing  Office, 
1952.  34  pp.  as*!- 

Blaesser,  Willard  and  Hopkins,  Everett  H., 
Counseling  College  During  the  De¬ 

fense  Period.  Washington,  D.  C.:  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office,  195a.  23  pp.  25^. 

Students  and  the  Armed  Forces.  Washington  6, 
D.  C.:  Government  Printing  Office,  195a. 
88  pp.  4s^. 

Miller’s  Counseling  High  School 
Students  During  the  Defense  Period  re¬ 
views  the  long-term  military  and  de¬ 
fense  production  demands.  It  empha¬ 
sizes  the  need  for  long-range  planning 
for  the  educational,  vocational,  mili¬ 
tary,  social,  civic,  and  moral  aspects  of 
each  student’s  life.  A  useful  question 
and  answer  section  is  included. 

Boesser  and  Hopkins*  Counseling  Col¬ 
lege  Students  During  the  Defense  Period 
outlines  certain  policies  of  the  Armed 
Services,  particularly  those  concerning 
the  role  of  the  individual  in  the  military 
organization,  the  classification  and  per¬ 
sonnel  program,  the  off-duty  educa¬ 
tional  and  information  programs.  The 
major  part  of  the  bulletin  deals  with  the 
specific  problems  of  students  today  and 
with  a  number  of  recommended  insti¬ 
tutional  services  and  procedures. 

Students  and  the  Armed  Forces,  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Department  of  Defense, 
is  a  source  book  for  use  with  the  other 


two  counseling  bulletins.  It  deals  with 
education  and  occupational  training  op¬ 
portunities  in  the  Armed  Forces.  As 
part  of  occupational  training  specific 
areas  covered  are  Selective  Service 
procedures,  enlisted  procedures,  per¬ 
sonnel  procedures,  occupational  train¬ 
ing  opportunities,  educational  oppor¬ 
tunities. 

This  publication  also  reports  on 
educational  opportunities — voluntary, 
off-duty  programs;  opportunities  for 
officer  commissions,  academic  credit 
for  service  experience,  religious  and 
moral  guidance  programs,  and  recrea¬ 
tional  and  welfare  programs. 

3.  How  can  we  help  students  to  adjust 
themselves  psychologically  and  emo¬ 
tionally  to  the  interruption  of  military 
service  in  their  lives? 

There  is  first  of  all  the  necessity  for 
helping  these  young  men  to  adjust 
themselves  psychologically  to  the  fact 
of  military  service,  whether  it  be  for  a 
relatively  short  period  or  for  life.  The 
American  mentality,  which  is  the  men¬ 
tality  of  our  students,  has  not  yet  ad¬ 
just^  itself  to  the  bitter  fact  that 
military  service  is  inevitable  and  must 
be  taken  in  stride.  All  of  us,  whatever 
our  prete  :sions  to  the  contrary,  are  still 
inclined  to  be,  if  not  isolationists,  at 
least  comfortably  insulated,  and  we 
have  not  adjusted  to  the  fact  that  this 
is  one  world  in  which  we  have  responsi¬ 
bilities  to  all  other  peoples.  Part  of  that 
responsibility  is  military  service  de¬ 
signed  to  protect  not  only  our  freedom, 
but  that  of  others.  In  our  courses  in 
history  and  political  science  we  need  to 
inculcate  the  one-world  view  with  its 
necessary  corollary  of  military  service. 

We  should  remind  ourselves  that 
these  boys  are  really  in  a  post-adoles¬ 
cent  period  of  immaturity.  Their 
entrance  into  military  service  is  bound 
to  impose  emotional  strains  that  will 
not  be  easy  for  them  to  bear.  It  is  both 
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a  duty  and  a  privilege  for  the  faculty,  more  significant  contribution  to  their 


and  in  particular  the  p>ersonal  advisors, 
to  discuss  frankly  the  problems  that 
the  bo}rs  are  sure  to  face,  and  do  so  in 
terms  of  the  necessary  emotional  ad¬ 
justments.  Such  a  frank  discussion  will 
not  make  the  adjustments  easy  but  it 
may  help  to  make  them  less  difficult. 
Probably  we  shall  be  most  serviceable 
to  these  young  men  by  refusing  to 
shield  them  too  much  while  they  are  on 
our  campuses.  There  will  be  very  little 
guidance  and  protection  in  the  military 
service  and  the  more  emotional  matu¬ 
rity  that  they  can  achieve,  the  more  cer¬ 
tain  is  it  that  they  will  adjust  them¬ 
selves  to  the  new  and  tempting  free¬ 
doms  of  military  service.  It  is  our  duty 
to  be  conscious  of  the  problems  which 
they  will  face,  be  wise  in  counseling 
them  and  resourceful  in  giving  them 
the  opportunity  to  test  their  emotional 
maturity  while  in  our  high  schools  and 
colleges. 

A  realization  on  our  part  of  the  psy¬ 
chological  and  emotional  adjustments 
that  these  young  men  face,  plus  a  sen¬ 
sible  resourcefulness  on  our  part,  may 
make  their  transition  from  placid  cam¬ 
pus  life  to  the  rough-and-ready  experi¬ 
ences  of  the  boot  camp  less  difficult  and 
tragic.  The  best  that  we  can  do  will  be 
none  too  good. 

What  can  we  do  to  assist  students  to 

adjust  their  educational  programs  to 

the  necessity  of  military  service? 

It  may  be  seriously  questioned 
whether  we  should  make  any  signifi¬ 
cant  changes  either  in  college  or  high 
school  curricula  to  provide  for  adjust¬ 
ment  to  military  service.  Students 
should  be  encouraged  to  remain  in  high 
school  and,  in  most  cases  where  they 
have  ability,  should  be  encouraged  to 
go  to  college.  Completion  of  high 
school  is  regarded  essential  by  all 
branches  of  the  service.  Students 
should  know  that  they  can  make  a 


country  by  additional  schooling. 

Many  young  men  regard  military 
service  as  some  sort  of  goblin  which 
they  cannot  avoid.  They  resent  the 
fateful  prospect  which  not  only  inter¬ 
rupts  their  plans  but  presents  an  omi¬ 
nous  physical  hazard.  The  first  of  these 
attitudes  can  be  changed  by  showing 
college-bound  boys  that  their  educa¬ 
tion  can  now  be  considered  as  a  six- 
year  instead  of  a  four-year  term,  the 
two  extra  years  being  a  military,  but 
nevertheless  an  educational,  experi¬ 
ence.  Similarly,  high  school  boys  can 
be  shown  the  “post  graduate”  aspects 
of  their  military  service.  The  second  of 
these  attitudes,  physical  fear,  can  be 
alleviated  by  citing  the  percentage  of 
casualties  to  show  that  military  serv¬ 
ice  is  not  a  very  hazardous  occupation 
after  all.  In  one  state  there  were  more 
traffic  injuries  and  deaths  in  one  year 
than  there  were  total  casualties  in 
Korea  during  the  same  period.  It  can 
be  concluded  that  a  boy  would  be  safer 
in  the  army  in  Korea  than  on  the  high¬ 
ways  in  that  state. 

4.  What  are  some  of  the  actual  pro¬ 
cedures  which  schools  and  colleges 
might  use  to  help  in  this  orientation? 

To  find  out  what  was  being  done  in 
the  various  schools  and  colleges,  a  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  N.E.A.  in  April, 
1952,  sent  out  letters  to  approximately 
150  high  schools  and  eighty-five  col¬ 
leges  in  the  North  Central  Association 
area.  The  committee  tried  to  get  an¬ 
swers  to  the  following  questions: 

a.  Do  schools  and  colleges  think  that  orientation 
to  military  service  is  a  problem  with  which 
they  should  concern  themselves? 

b.  Are  they  carrying  on  any  such  program  and  if 
so  how  are  ddng  it? 

c.  Do  they  desire  help  to  extend  and  improve 
such  programs? 

d.  What  sources  are  used  for  material  and  per¬ 
sonnel  to  implement  their  programs? 
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The  replies  were  gratifying.  As  ex- 
j)ected,  a  variety  of  points  of  view  was 
expressed.  The  following  seem  to  be  a 
fair  summary  of  the  replies. 

I.  Moat  achoob  e^reaaed  the  belief  that  they 
had  a  definite  reqMoaibility  for  orienting 
their  students  to  mOitaiy  service.  However, 
there  were  a  few  which  stated  definitely  that 
they  felt  there  was  no  need  for  such  a  pro¬ 
gram. 

а.  Few  provided  a  separate  course  to  do  thi« 

3.  Most  tried  to  meet  the  need  through  their 
guidance  programs. 

4.  A  few  included  it  as  part  of  some  established 
course;  e.g.,  physical  educaticm,  social  prob¬ 
lems,  government,  hbtory,  sociology,  and  the 
like. 

$.  Many  depended  on  career  days,  qjedal  as¬ 
semblies,  or  occasional  visits  of  military  per- 
stxmel. 

б.  Most  depended  on  material  furnished  by  the 
military  services. 

7.  Many  used  the  Coronet  Films. 

8.  Much  use  was  made  of  military  persoimel 
and  teachers  who  are  veterans. 

9.  There  b  considerable  evidence  that  more 
emphasb  b  placed  on  furnishing  information 
about  vocational  opportunities  in  the  mili¬ 
tary  services  rather  than  on  preparing  stu¬ 
dents  emotionaOy,  morally,  and  mentally  for 
the  change  to  military  life. 

10.  Most  of  the  schoob  questioned  the  adequacy 
of  their  programs. 

1 1.  Nwe  stated  that  they  were  doing  much  qie- 
dfically  to  help  young  people  who  do  not 
jmn  the  services,  especially  girb,  to  meet  the 
social  problems  created  by  military  service. 

The  respondents  expressed  gratifica¬ 
tion  that  tiie  North  Central  Association 
was  attempting  to  study  the  problem 
and  hopred  that  they  might  get  some 
assistance. 

The  colleges  indicated  as  much  in¬ 
terest  and  concern  as  did  the  secondary 
schools.  The  problem  seems  to  be 
much  the  same  on  both  levels  except 
for  the  greater  likelihood  of  actual  in¬ 
terference  with  the  educational  pro¬ 
grams  of  college  students.  Both  seem 
to  be  using  the  same  sources  of  infor¬ 
mation.  Neither  the  colleges  or  the 
high  schools  seem  sure  that  their 
programs  are  adequate.  Many  colleges, 


as  well  as  high  schoob,  expressed  a 
desire  to  know  what  others  are  doing. 

5.  Wka/  are  some  of  the  social  implica¬ 
tions  of  the  necessity  of  military  serv¬ 
ice,  such  as  early  marriages  and  job 

interruptions? 

The  average  boy  has  a  pretty  bad 
concept  of  military  service.  He  has,  it 
b  true,  seen  some  glamorous  aspects 
of  military  life,  but  for  the  most  part 
cartoons  and  photographs  depicting 
the  muddy,  haggard,  fatigued  infantry¬ 
man  have  made  the  deepest  impres¬ 
sions.  Sad  sack  cartoons,  jokes  empha¬ 
sizing  the  difference  between  the 
officers  and  enlbted  men,  the  apparent 
stalemate  in  Korea  and  its  seeming 
futility  and  hopelessness  have  deep¬ 
ened  hb  feelings  of  insecurity.  There  b 
also  the  fact  that  impending  military 
service  makes  obtaining  a  job  difficult. 

Thb  unattractive  prospect  has  pro¬ 
vided  the  perfect  excuse  for  rash,  ill- 
considered  behavior  among  many,  and 
has  given  encouragement  to  postponing 
long  range  planning.  The  anti-socbl 
manifestations  are  readily  ap{>arent. 
Early  and  unwise  maniages,  a  desire  to 
experience  most  of  life’s  pleasures  be¬ 
fore  being  inextricably  caught  afford 
alibb  for  delinquency.  Thb  b  the 
psychological  earthquake  which  the 
schoob  must  help  young  men  to  face. 
The  schoob  must  also,  in  some  way, 
get  information  to  the  homes  where 
there  b  an  even  better  opportunity  to 
develop  desirable  attitudes.  It  can  be 
shown  that  for  many  of  these  boys 
military  service  b  a  broadening  ex¬ 
perience.  While  military  service  b  not 
necessarily  a  good  preparation  for 
civilian  life,  it  does  have  a  lot  of  good 
in  it 

Schoob  must  also  make  provbion  for 
the  return  of  these  boys  to  dvilbn  life. 
Evening  schoob,  supervised  corre¬ 
spondence  study,  and  counseling  serv¬ 
ices  should  be  made  available. 


CAN  SCHOOLS  OKIENT  STUDENTS  TO  lOLITASY  SERVICE? 


The  following  questions  were  put  to 
the  panel  by  members  of  the  audience: 

How  do  colleges  answer  the  question, 
should  college  be  postponed  until  after  the 
completion  of  military  service? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  that 
what  is  best  for  the  boy  is  best  for  the 
country.  The  military  services  express 
the  belief  that  a  boy  can  serve  his  coun¬ 
try  better  after  he  has  completed  his 
education. 

A  boy  should  never  be  told  whether 
he  should  go  into  the  army  before  he 
goes  to  college.  It  can  be  pointed  out 
that  deferring  college  until  after  mili¬ 
tary  service  may  result  in  some  boy’s 
never  going  to  college  and  that  his  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  military  services  may 
be  more  valuable  after  he  has  secured  a 
college  education.  It  is  admitted,  how¬ 
ever,  that  some  have  gone  to  college 
after  discovering  a  need  for  doing  so 
whUe  in  the  military  service,  and  that 
for  some,  increasing  maturity  leads  to  a 
more  successful  college  career. 


Do  you  thinh  it  advisable  for  military 
personnel  or  a  member  of  the  sdective 
service  board  to  explain  the  selective  serv¬ 
ice  law? 

Orientation  assemblies  were  advo¬ 
cated,  with  members  of  the  military  or 
selective  service  boards  present,  to  help 
boys  make  their  decisions.  When  mili¬ 
tary  personnel  is  used,  it  is  deemed  ad¬ 
visable  that  it  be  carefully  screened  and 
that  propaganda  or  recruitment  be 
avoid^.  Some  schools  have  used  re¬ 
turned  veterans  very  effectively. 

Should  high  schools  furnish  the  various 
branches  of  the  military  services  with  lists 
of  graduates  when  requested  to  do  so? 

Most  high  schools  do. 

Is  there  evidence  that  interest  in  orienta¬ 
tion  for  military  service  is  lessening? 

The  h3rsterical  concern  is  lessening 
but  we  can  be  concerned  about  this 
attitude.  The  need  for  information  is 
just  as  great.  We  don’t  fear  the  known, 
we  fear  the  unknown. 


Paul  R.  Pierce,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Developing  Programs  of  Reading 
and  Other  Basic  Skills  in 
the  Secondary  School’ 


While  there  appears  to  be  quite  gen¬ 
eral  agreement  among  administrators, 
teachers,  and  teachers  and  staff  mem¬ 
bers  of  teacher-training  institutions  re¬ 
garding  the  need  for  emphasis  on  the 
three  R’s  in  the  secondary  schools, 
there  appears  also  to  be  virtually  an 
equal  amount  of  uncertainty  regarding 
effective  ways  for  incorporating  in¬ 
struction  in  these  fundamentals  in 
high-school  programs.  But  an  accom¬ 
paniment  to  this  uncertainty,  it  was  re¬ 
vealed  in  this  panel  session  of  more 
than  two  hundred  secondary  adminis¬ 
trators  and  teachers,  is  a  solid  determi¬ 
nation  to  work  on  the  problem  until 
well-balanced  provisions  f'^r  teaching 
the  basic  skills  is  an  established  part  of 
the  secondary-school  program. 

What  are  the  difficulties  that  stand 
in  the  way  of  prompt  establishment  of 
what  seems  to  be  a  logical,  and  at  the 
same  time  relatively  simple,  element  of 
the  educational  program?  One  member 
of  the  panel  early  indicated  the  neces- 

>  The  members  of  the  panel  were  the  Rev. 
Plus  J.  Barth,  Chairman,  Education  Department 
DePaul  University,  Chicago,  Illinois;  Roy 
Clark,  Assistant  Superintendent,  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  Springfield,  Illinois;  Orville 
B.  Hayward,  Prindi^,  George  Rogers  Clark 
High  School,  Hammond,  Indiana;  Ross  Heer, 
Principal,  Harrison  Technical  High  School,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Illinois;  Isabel  M.  Kincbeloe,  Teacher, 
South  Shore  High  School,  Chicago,  Illinois; 
Kenneth  W.  Lund,  Director,  Bureau  of  Child 
Study,  Chicago,  Illinois;  and  Paul  R.  Pierce 
{ChairmaM), 


sity  of  overcoming  the  specialization 
“fixation”  of  many  high-school  teach¬ 
ers — their  tendency  to  assume  that  the 
academic  informations  and  skills  of 
their  resjiective  subject  fields  snould 
engage  their  main  attention,  and  that 
instruction  in  reading  and  other  basic 
skills  has  little  claim  on  their  time  or 
effort.  In  the  discussion  of  ways  of  de¬ 
veloping  an  understanding  on  the  part 
of  teachers  that  a  certain  amount  of 
emphasis  on  reading  techniques  rele¬ 
vant  to  their  subject  fields  would  bring 
them  rich  returns  in  the  form  of  teach¬ 
ing  effectiveness,  the  suggestion  of 
study  of  technical  vocabularies  ap¬ 
peared  to  our  group  to  constitute  the 
most  promising  starting  point.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  a  study  of  the  vocabu¬ 
laries  of  the  main  subject  fields  of  the 
secondary-school  program  would  have 
the  advantages  of  being  reasonably 
easy  to  organize,  of  lending  itself  to 
cooperative  effort  of  a  high-school  staff, 
and,  in  many  instances  of  having  a 
basis  in  scientific  vocabulary  lists — all 
essential  to  a  sound  beginning  for  a 
high-school  program  in  the  basic  skills. 

Another  problem  involving  lively 
discussion  concerned  the  need  for  es¬ 
tablishing  understanding  and  support 
in  the  pupils’  homes  for  emphasis  on 
the  fundamental  processes.  The  feeling 
of  many  parents,  as  well  as  pupils,  that 
work  at  the  high  school  level  should  b^ 
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concerned  with  “higher”  subjects  and 
that  the  fundamentals  sho^d  have 
been  mastered  in  the  elementary 
school,  was  recognized  as  an  element 
which  should  command  the  serious  at¬ 
tention  of  principal  and  teachers.  Sev¬ 
eral  ways  of  meeting  the  problem  of 
home  cooperation  were  suggested,  the 
most  widely  accepted  being  the  syste¬ 
matic  sending  of  leaflets  or  letters  to 
parents,  either  with  pupils’  report 
caic'j  or  through  the  mails,  explaining 
the  school’s  program  in  basic  skills  and 
the  supporting  role  that  the  parents 
might  play. 

A  third  issue  to  be  met  was,  in  the 
opinion  both  of  the  audience  and  the 
panel,  the  impressing  of  classroom 
teachers  with  the  importance  of  requir¬ 
ing  acceptable  standards  in  the  written 
work  of  high-school  pupils.  It  was  the 
consensus  that  too  many  teachers  are 
prone  to  accept,  and  consequently  to 
condone,  misspelled  words,  scarcely 
legible  handwriting,  indifferently  con¬ 
structed  sentences,  and  sloppy  page 
layout  in  the  papers  of  their  pupils.  If 
teachers  were  promptly  to  return 
papers  with  such  defects  to  the  pupils 
and  require  that  the  defects  be  cor¬ 
rected  before  the  papers  were  finally 
accepted,  a  marked  improvement 
would  be  effected,  the  group  felt,  in 
such  fundamentals  as  pupils’  spelling, 
handwriting,  and  grammar. 

High-school  staff  members,  it  was 
stated,  need  to  become  far  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  aims  and  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  the  elementary  school  in 
teaching  the  fundamental  processes. 
This  would  not  only  convince  high- 
school  teachers  of  the  need  for  con¬ 
tinuing  instruction  in  the  basic  skills, 
but  would  also  enable  them  to  initiate 


such  a  movement  on  a  discriminating 
and  realistic  basis. 

The  panel  began  its  discussion  by 
raising  the  following  five  problems: 

I.  Remedial  reading  materials  and  procedures 
for  classroom  use 

3.  Making  reading  teachers  of  all  staff  members 

3.  Procedures  for  improving  spelling  of  high 
school  pupils 

4.  Developing  pupils’  basic  arithmetical  skills 

5.  Effectiveness  in  handwriting  and  composition 
skills 

The  audience  insisted,  as  the  session 
progressed,  that  all  five  of  the  foregoing 
issues  be  considered  and  that  ways  of 
meeting  them  be  presented.  All  were 
eventually  discussed,  but  limitations  of 
time  did  not  permit  each  to  be  stressed 
as  adequately  as  might  be  desired. 

The  tenor  of  the  session  appeared  to 
be  that  high-school  administrators  and 
teachers  are  definitely  sentient  of  the 
need  for  stressing  the  fundamental 
skills  in  the  educational  program,  but 
that  they  are  still  concerned  mainly 
with  exploring  the  implications  of  the 
problem  and  means  of  solving  it, 
rather  than  with  taking  constructive 
and  positive  steps  toward  meeting  it. 
This  appeared  to  be  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  members  of  the  audience  di¬ 
rected  questions  to  members  of  the 
panel  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  they 
offered  procedures  which  they  them¬ 
selves  were  pursuing  in  their  schools. 
But  perhaps  the  tendency  displayed  is 
further  evidence  of  the  principle  that 
all  improvements  in  the  educational 
program  should  be  sought  by  easy 
stages,  to  the  accompaniment  of  clear 
understanding  on  the  part  of  teachers, 
pupils,  parents,  and  other  citizens  of 
the  community. 


R.  S.  Cartwkight,  Principal,  Eight  High  School,  Elgin,  Illinois 


Providing  Effective  Instruction 
in  Family  Living  in  the 
Secondary  School* 


PaOBABLY  THE  GREATEST  PROGRESS 
ever  achieved  in  the  field  of  education 
is  the  genuine  attempt  which  has  been 
made  in  recent  years  through  state¬ 
wide  and  national  curriculum  studies 
actually  to  meet  the  needs  of  youth. 
Areas  of  common  learnings,  such  as 
safety  education,  and  marriage  and 
family  living,  have  come  into  the  lime¬ 
light  for  the  consideration  and  empha¬ 
sis  that  they  deserve. 

A  few  years  ago  very  few  high  schools 
even  attempted  to  tackle  the  problem 
of  offering  instruction  to  students  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  problems  of  marriage  and 
family  living,  and  even  the  colleges  and 
universities  gave  little  or  no  attention 
to  this  field.  Today,  however,  many 
high  schools  realize  that  youth  needs 
and  deserves  help  in  this  area  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  these  schools  are  trying  to  do 
something  about  it.  A  recent  survey  in 
the  state  of  Illinois  showed  that  within 
one  year  after  graduation  one  girl  out 
of  every  eight  was  married.  The  panel 

*  The  memboe  of  the  panel  wete  Mra.  Jean 
Main,  Home  Economics  Instructor,  Casey  High 
School,  Casey,  Illinois;  Mrs.  Evdyn  Duvall, 
Executive  Secretary,  CouncQ  on  Family  Rela- 
Uons,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois; 
Dondd  Dukelaw,  M.D.,  Consultant  in  Sdiool 
Health,  Bureau  of  Health  Education,  American 
Medicsil  Association,  Chicago,  Illinoia;  Arthur 
Roggen,  Director  of  Health  and  Physical  Educa- 
Uon,  Elgin  High  School,  Elgin,  IlUnois;  Rex  K. 
John,  Principal,  Manitowoc  High  Schod,  Matri- 
towoc,  Wisconsin;  and  R.  S.  Cartwright  {Choir- 
mom). 


members  as  well  as  the  audience  of 
principals  and  college  representatives 
who  were  in  attendance  at  this  session 
agreed  that  it  is  essential  in  this  day 
and  age  that  students  be  given  effective 
instruction  in  this  field. 

Panel  members  and  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  audience  exchanged  ex¬ 
periences  and  told  of  the  practices  fol¬ 
lowed  in  their  respective  schools.  Cer¬ 
tain  concepts  and  procedures  were 
recommended  by  all  present,  a  few  of 
which  were; 

I.  Some  training  in  this  area  should  definitely  be 
started  in  the  elementary  schools — probably 
no  later  than  the  fifth  grade. 

3.  Such  training  should  be  continued  through 
the  junior  high  school. 

3.  On  the  high  school  level  an  effort  should  be 
made  to  see  that  all  departments  are  con¬ 
scious  of  the  need  of  instruction  in  this  field, 
and  that  each  one  does  its  best  to  ccmtribute 
some  helpful  information.  For  instance,  the 
biology  teacher  can  do  much  to  give  a  better 
imderstanding  of  hunum  organisms  and  the 
process  of  reproduction.  In  such  courses  as 
English,  economics,  home  eccmomics,  sodal 
studies,  and  many  others,  there  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  develop  certain  aq)ects  cd  this  prob¬ 
lem.  Certainly  the  home  economics  tMcher 
will  stress  the  importance  of  home  making, 
hunily  budgets,  and  the  like. 

4.  There  was  unanimous  agreement  that  the 
most  important  factor  is  the  type  of  teacher 
who  is  to  handle  any  specialized  work  akmg 
this  line.  As  one  of  the  panel  members  who 
has  written  many  Ixx^  on  this  subject 
pointed  out,  the  persons  who  are  to  toudi 
courses  in  family  relations  should  be  well  ad¬ 
justed  themselves,  sinoerely  interested  in  the 
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field,  adequately  prepared,  should  enjoy  the 
confidence  and  req)ect  of  students,  teachers, 
and  parents,  and  ezerdse  good  jud^ent  and 
common  sense  in  making  an  hraest  attempt 
to  give  real  and  he^ful  information  in  answer 
to  questions  that  are  raised.  Such  persons  will 
not  be  ill  at  ease  or  lose  poise  when  frank 
questions  are  asked.  In  some  cases  family 
living  may  be  taught  in  social  studies  when 
the  ri^t  personnel  is  foimd  in  that  depart* 
ment;  in  others,  it  may  be  incorporate  in 
health  and  physical  education  as  is  often  the 
case,  or  in  home  economics. 

5.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  all  students  get  such 
iiutruction. 

6.  There  was  unanimous  agreement  that  there 
are  many  advantages  in  offering  work  of  this 
character  on  a  co-educational  basis,  although 
many  schools  who  have  excellent  programs 
have  separate  courses  for  boys  and  girls. 

7.  It  was  suggested  that  one  of  the  very  im¬ 
portant  a^)ects  of  teaching  in  this  area  is  to 
make  the  students  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
body  and  sex  are  only  one  aspect  of  such  edu¬ 
cation  and  that  problems  of  family  adjust¬ 
ment,  marriage,  ^e  rearing  and  care  of  chil¬ 
dren,  understanding  the  opposite  sex,  learning 
to  see  each  other’s  point  of  view,  and  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  other  factors  are  all  important  ele¬ 
ments  as  well. 

8.  The  importance  of  utilizing  resource  persons 
in  the  community,  such  as  doctors,  ministers, 
lawyers,  and  others,  was  stressed  by  all. 
When  those  present  were  asked  to  state 
whether  or  not  their  respective  communities 
had  accepted  or  opposed  this  t}rpe  of  teaching 
all  but  (me  said  their  communities  are  strongly 
in  favor  of  such  instiucticm. 

Many  different  practices  followed  in 
the  respective  schools  were  jliscussed, 
but  owing  to  the  limits  of  space  only 
two  will  be  mentioned: 

One  principal  stated  that  in  his 
school  the  class  in  family  living  in¬ 
cludes  both  girls  and  boys,  and  that 
after  a  period  of  orientation  in  which 
such  subjects  as  dating  and  engage¬ 
ments  are  discussed,  a  mock  wedding 
with  all  the  trimmings  is  arranged.  This 
includes  taking  of  pictures,  the  cutting 
of  the  wedding  cake,  invitation  of 
guests,  and  the  reception.  This  gives 
students  an  idea  of  what  a  wedding  in¬ 
volves,  the  correct  procedures  to  fol¬ 
low,  and  sets  the  stage  for  a  discussion 


of  problems  of  family  adjustment  to  be 
taken  up  in  later  class  sessions.  The 
principal  then  went  on  to  say  that  this 
seems  to  be  an  excellent  idea  because 
the  class  develops  readiness  for  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  those  problems  that  a  mar¬ 
ried  couple  faces. 

Another  plan,  which  incidentally  is 
the  one  us^  at  Elgin,  Dlinois,  is  to 
have  each  department  of  the  school  de¬ 
velop  an  awareness  of  the  need  of  in¬ 
struction  in  family  living  and  then  at¬ 
tempt  to  do  its  part  in  giving  informa¬ 
tion  and  counsel  of  this  character. 
Such  instruction,  however,  is  inte¬ 
grated  with  the  courses  being  taught. 
In  the  senior  year  boys  and  girls  are 
given  instruction  in  their  respective 
health  and  physical  education  depart¬ 
ments  because  it  is  easier  to  schedule 
them  in  separate  classes  there.  Every 
student  takes  the  course  which  is  of¬ 
fered  one  day  a  week  for  a  semester. 
Through  charts,  movies  on  human  re¬ 
production,  and  class  discussion,  the 
instructors  give  the  students  a  better 
understanding  of  the  physical  aspects 
of  marriage.  Then  the  students  select 
the  doctor  they  would  like  to  have  talk 
to  the  class.  He  comes  in  as  a  consult¬ 
ant  to  clear  questions  and  give  profes¬ 
sional  advice.  Each  class  makes  its  own 
selection  and  is  ready  to  ask  many 
questions  after  the  doctor  has  com¬ 
pleted  his  discussion  of  the  subject. 
The  instructor  prepares  him  for  this 
question  period  by  furnishing  him  an 
outline  of  the  material  previously 
covered  in  class  discussions. 

The  spiritual  aspects  of  marriage  and 
a  study  of  those  factors  that  are  essen¬ 
tial  in  building  family  happiness  and 
solidarity  constitute  the  second  major 
division  of  the  course.  At  the  end  of 
this  section,  the  class  selects  a  minister 
to  talk  with  them  along  these  lines. 

The  next  area  has  to  do  with  the 
legal  aspects  of  marriage  including 
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ownership  of  property,  handling  of 
money,  divorce,  and  other  relevant 
problems.  The  girls  often  invite  a  suc¬ 
cessful  home  maker  to  act  as  a  resource 
person. 

Students  have  exhibited  a  terrific  in¬ 
terest  in  this  course;  there  is  no  disci¬ 
pline  problem  and  instructors  experi¬ 
ence  no  difficulty  in  keeping  the  discus¬ 
sion  on  a  high  plane.  No  honest  re¬ 
quests  for  information  are  frowned  on 
and  students  are  encouraged  to  ask 
questions  as  long  as  they  stem  from  an 
honest  desire  to  clear  up  any  doubt  or 
questions  they  may  have  and  get  in¬ 
formation  that  is  both  scientific  and 
helpful. 

Fortunately  it  seems  that  the  day 


has  arrived  when  a  discussion  of  these 
problems  that  every  boy  and  girl  must 
face  is  no  longer  “taboo.”  Parents  and 
communities  have  come  a  long  way  in 
their  acceptance  of  the  need  for  this 
type  of  teaching.  We  realize  that  very 
few  parents  give  such  information  to 
their  youngsters  and  those  who  do  are 
frequently  ill  at  ease  and  consequently 
discourage  their  sons  and  daughters  in 
their  quest  for  realistic  answers  to  the 
questions  that  bother  them. 

The  hope  was  expressed  that,  as  a 
result  of  this  discussion  and  others  like 
it,  there  will  be  an  expanded  interest  in 
more  and  more  schools  in  this  area  of 
education  and  that  enrichment  of  the 
programs  already  offered  will  ensue. 


EDITOR’S  NOTE 

The  report.  The  Workshop  as  an  In-Service  Education  Procedure, 
which  immediately  follows  is  printed  in  bulletin  form  because  it 
will  soon  be  issued  as  a  separate  publication.  The  study  was  author¬ 
ized  by  the  Commission  on  Research  and  Service  and  was  super¬ 
vised  by  the  Subcommittee  on  In-Service  Training  of  Teachers. 
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FOREWORD 

The  title  “Workshop”  has  gained  wide  acceptance  among  educators  both  as 
an  aid  to  in-service  education  and  for  pre-service  preparation.  There  is  no  ac¬ 
cepted  universal  pattern  for  workshops.  Some  are  planned  while  others  are 
unplanned.  The  name  is  given  frequently  to  glorified  conferences,  clinics,  or 
institutes.  It  has  been  applied  to  one^y  conferences  or  to  a  program  extending 
for  several  months. 

Because  workshops  have  made  such  a  fine  contribution  to  in-service  improve¬ 
ment  of  teaching,  this  study  was  undertaken  to  learn  their  strengths  and  weak¬ 
nesses,  and  what  distinguishes  a  successful  workshop  from  one  which  does  not 
meet  real  needs.  It  has  endeavored  to  differentiate  the  workshop  from  con¬ 
ferences,  seminars,  clinics,  institutes,  and  regular  graduate  courses  in  professional 
education. 

Our  committee  believes  that  this  report  should  answer  many  questions  usually 
raised  about  workshops.  One  will  find  statements  concerning  the  most  desirable 
technics  and  the  least  desirable  features,  with  many  suggestions  for  improve¬ 
ment.  The  teacher  who  has  attended  one  or  more  workshops  will  enjoy  evaluating 
his  own  experience.  The  leader  or  consultant  who  plans  and  organizes  a  work¬ 
shop  should  find  dozens  of  practical  suggestions.  There  is  much  of  value  for  the 
teacher  who  plans  to  attend  his  first  workshop. 

The  committee  is  indebted  to  James  R.  Mitchell  who  has  prepared  the  instru¬ 
ments,  assembled  the  returns,  tabulated  the  data,  and  written  the  report.  He 
was  released  by  Purdue  University  from  some  of  his  duties  to  make  this  study. 
The  assistance  of  a  graduate  committee  from  Indiana  University  has  been  of 
much  value  in  planning  the  study  and  guiding  its  progress. 

Reprints  of  this  report  are  avaOable  at  the  office  of  R.  Nelson  Snider,  Treasurer 
of  the  Association,  South  Side  High  School,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana.  Price:  single 
copies  35  cents,  quantities  of  ten  or  more,  15  cents. 
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CHAPTER  I.  INTRODUCTION 


PUSPOSE  AND  NATURE  OP  STtJDY 

The  name  “Workshop”  is  applied  to 
many  forms  of  in-service  education. 
Most  of  these  have  similar  purposes  or 
objectives.  Each  is  designed  to  help 
teachers  secure  new  or  modified  points 
of  view,  to  acquire  new  knowledge,  new 
understandings,  new  ideas,  new  meth¬ 
ods,  new  inspiration  for  their  prof^ion 
and  their  work. 

There  seems  to  be  no  universal  con¬ 
cept  of  the  term,  “Workshop.”  Many 
of  the  procedures  in  various  workshops 
differ  in  length  of  operation,  t3rpe  of  or¬ 
ganization,  extent  and  kind  of  facilities, 
frequency  of  meetings,  use  made  of 
leadership,  source  of  leadership,  and 
agencies  sponsoring  them.  In  this  study 
these  differences  were  recognized  and 
the  exp>eriences  of  participants,  leaders, 
and  sponsors  of  many  different  kinds 
were  explored  and  recorded. 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  study  is  to 
identify  those  characteristics  of  the 
workshop  which  distinguish  it  from 
other  in-service  education  procedures. 

What  are  iti  usual  objectives? 

Why  do  professional  people  accept  the  work¬ 
shop  idea  and  attend? 

What  are  some  important  elements  of  opera¬ 
tion? 

How  should  workshops  be  planned  to  achieve 
maximum  results? 

What  facilities  are  considered  necessary  for 
workshop  efficiency? 

What  seem  to  be  the  best  practices  of  internal 
organization  and  control? 

What  is  the  role  of  the  leader  or  resource  per¬ 
son  and  how  is  his  role  in  the  workup 
different  from  his  position  in  traditimial 
procedures? 

What  are  spme  strong  and  weak  features  of 
the  workshc^? 

What  are  some  dangers  and  pit-falls  to  avoid? 

How  may  workshc^  be  appropriately  evalu¬ 
ated? 

How  may  they  be  constantly  improved? 

To  secure  unprejudiced,  responsible, 
and  factual  answers  to  these  and  other 


questions  men  and  women  who  have 
attended  workshops,  who  have  acted  as 
leaders  or  resource  p>ersons,  and  who 
have  directed  workshops  sponsored  by 
institutions  and  agencies  were  asked  to 
assist. 

This  study  is  not  concerned  with  the 
historical  development  of  the  workshop 
idea  as  interesting  as  that  might  be.  No 
effort  has  been  made  to  secure  data  on 
the  kind  or  the  number  of  workshops 
held  annually  in  the  United  States. 
Some  facts  have  revealed  themselves 
concerning  the  extent  of  this  activity, 
and  its  progressively  rapid  acceptance 
by  the  educational  public.  But  essen¬ 
tially,  the  study  is  not  interested  in  these 
facts. 

DISCUSSION  OF  SOME  OF  THE  STUDIES 
MADE  OF  THIS  AND  RELATED  SUBJECTS 

The  first  organized  professional  edu¬ 
cation  activity  under  the  name  of  a 
workshop  was  conducted  at  Ohio  State 
University  in  1936.*  Since  that  date 
workshops  of  all  kinds,  on  a  wide  va¬ 
riety  of  subjects,  and  in  a  wide  variety 
of  ways  have  been  held  throughout  the 
country.  They  are  sponsored  by  public 
school  corporations,  by  colleges  and 
universities,  by  professional  agencies 
and  organizations,  or  voluntarily  by 
small  groups  of  teachers  and  other  edu¬ 
cational  workers. 

Nine  or  more  doctoral  dissertations 
have  been  devoted  to  some  phase  of  the 
workshop.  The  first  study  of  this  kind 
was  made  by  Mode  Stone  Lee  at 
George  Peab^y  College  in  1942.  It 
dealt  with  the  subject,  “An  Analysis  of 
the  Total  Faculty  Workshop  Tech¬ 
nique.” 

Three  of  these  dissertations  deal  with 
the  workshop  in  general  and,  therefore, 

>  Alonzo  F.  Myera,  "Worksbopa,”  Tht  Journal 
of  Educational  Sodology,  XXIV  Ganuary,  1951). 
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have  direct  relation  to  this  study. 
Another  deals  specifically  with  the  con¬ 
tribution  of  workshop  experience  to 
classroom  practices.  Still  another  eval¬ 
uates  an  organized  program  of  work¬ 
shops  conducted  by  a  state  department 
of  education  over  a  period  of  years 
while  others  describe  facets  or  phases  of 
workshops  conducted  on  specific  areas 
of  educational  work. 

The  present  study  differs  from  these 
in  that  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
tap  the  resources  of  many  participants 
from  many  workshops  in  many  geo¬ 
graphical  areas  and  under  all  kinds  of 
sponsorships.  Most  of  the  studies  thus 
far  have  dealt  with  a  restricted  group  of 
persons  on  a  rather  restricted  theme. 
This  does  not  imply,  however,  that  out¬ 
comes  are  naturally  different.  Indeed, 
many  of  the  findings  of  this  study  are 
similar  or  comparable,  in  a  general  way 
at  least,  to  those  found  in  previous 
studies. 

The  most  comprehensive  description, 
and  by  far  the  most  penetrating  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  workshop,  has  been  made  by 
Earl  C.  Kelley  of  Wayne  University.^ 
In  his  book.  The  Workshop  Way  of 
Learmng  published  in  1951,  Dr.  Kelley 
recites  “the  story  of  what  has  been 
going  on  during  the  last  ten  years  in  the 
Education  Workshop  at  Wajme  Uni¬ 
versity.”  Here  he  lucidly  sets  forth  the 
principles  which  undergird  the  effective 
workshop,  the  purposes  and  objectives 
for  which  workshop  techniques  are 
adapted,  and  the  procedures  which 
proved  to  be  profitable  and  efficient. 
The  chapter  on  “Evaluation”  is  espe¬ 
cially  valuable  as  are  those  on  “Out¬ 
comes”  and  “Conclusions.”  This  final 
chapter  on  “Conclusions”  is  a  conver¬ 
sation  between  four  persons  who  are 
familiar  with  the  Wayne  University 
Workshop  and  have  had  experiences  as 
well  in  other  workshops  over  the  coun- 

>  KeUey,  ^^arl  C.,  The  Workshop  Way  ofUam- 
imt%  New  York:  Harper  ft  Brothers,  1951. 


try.  Here  is  found  an  eloquent  discus¬ 
sion  of  intangible  factors  at  work  when 
professional  people  with  common  back¬ 
grounds  and  common  purposes,  though 
not  necessarily  in  strict  accord  as  to 
ways  and  means  of  achieving  them,  get 
together  to  find  solutions  to  unsolved 
problems. 

METHODS  USED  IN  SECURING  DATA 
TOR  THIS  STUDY 

Information  on  workshop  exp>eri- 
ences  used  in  this  study  has  come  di¬ 
rectly  from  persons  who  have  partici¬ 
pated  in  them;  from  leaders  of  work¬ 
shops;  and  from  institutions  and 
agencies  (public  schools,  colleges,  uni¬ 
versities,  and  professional  organiza¬ 
tions)  which  have  sponsored  them. 

Two  means  were  used  to  secure  this 
information:  direct  visitation  and  con¬ 
sultation  with  representatives  of  the 
sponsoring  agency,  and  a  questionnaire 
mailed  to  participants,  leaders,  and 
sponsors  of  workshops.  Three  types  of 
questionnaires  were  used,  each  de¬ 
signed  for  the  three  groups  whose  ex¬ 
periences  were  to  be  explored. 

Colleges  and  universities  from  all 
over  the  United  States  were  included. 
The  greater  number,  however,  are  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  North  Central  area. 
Names  of  school  corporations  which 
have  had  unusually  successful  experi¬ 
ences  with  workshops  were  secured 
from  the  chairmen  of  the  North  Central 
Committees  in  the  various  states. 
Names  of  leaders  were  acquired  in  the 
same  manner. 

From  these  sources  the  names  of 
2,173  participants,  188  leaders  and  109 
institutions  and  school  corporations 
were  secured.  The  appropriate  ques¬ 
tionnaire,  with  a  letter  stating  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  study  and  with  complete 
directions  for  filling  it  out,  was  then 
mailed  to  each  of  them. 

Of  the  total  of  3,469  questionnaires 
distributed  to  participants,  leaders  and 
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institutions,  a  total  of  833  or  33.7  per¬ 
cent  were  returned  filled  out.  While  the 
percentage  of  returns  was  higher  than 
anticipated  (of  necessity  the  question¬ 
naires  were  formidable  and  time  con¬ 
suming),  the  significant  feature  of  the 
study  has  been  the  thoroughness  and 
completeness  with  which  all  persons  in¬ 
volved  have  provided  the  i^ormation 
asked  for.  With  rare  exceptions,  it  was 
serious  business  for  all  persons  who 
helped  with  this  study. 

It  seems  significant  from  the  point  of 
view  of  in-service  training  that  82  per¬ 
cent  of  the  women  rep>orting  in  this 
study  were  above  thirty-six  years  of 
age.  It  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
younger  women,  whose  preparation 
presumably  was  more  recent,  do  not 
feel  the  need  for  additional  study  early 
in  their  careers.  Or  it  might  reflect  the 
fact  that  they  have  not  definitely 
settled  on  the  profession  of  teaching  as 
a  career. 

Of  the  men  reporting,  only  4  percent 
were  in  the  twenty  to  twenty-five  year 
age  bracket.  Thirty-two  percent  of  the 
men,  however,  more  than  double  the 
number  of  women,  were  in  the  second 
or  twenty-six  to  thirty-five  year  age 
bracket.  Thirty-four  percent  were  in 
the  bracket  from  thirty-six  to  forty- 
five,  while  30  i)ercent  of  the  men  were 
above  the  age  of  forty-six.  The  high 
percent  of  men  in  the  second  bracket, 
twenty-five  to  thirty-six  years,  would 
seem  to  indicate  a  relatively  higher  de¬ 
gree  of  certainty  about  their  life-time 
professional  career.  This  level  of  in¬ 
terest  in  professional  growth  seemed  to 
be  maintained. 

No  attempt  was  made  in  this  study 
to  select  workshop  participants  on  any 
special  set  of  criteria  or  according  to 
any  arbitrary  standards.  Lists  of  work¬ 
shop  members  were  sent  by  sponsoring 
agencies  and  in  some  instances  entire 
lists  were  used;  in  others,  names  were 
selected  at  random.  The  total  list  of 


participants  used  could  be  said  to  rep¬ 
resent  a  cross  section  of  workshop  par¬ 
ticipants  from  many  geographical  sec¬ 
tions  of  this  count^  and  from  many 
interest  areas. 

Of  the  women  attending  the  work¬ 
shops  included  in  this  study  and  report¬ 
ing  on  personal  background  items,  iz 
percent  had  less  than  four  years  of  col¬ 
lege  or  university  training;  23  percent 
had  exactly  four  years;  12  percent, 
from  four  to  five  years;  28  percent,  five 
years  of  training;  ii  i>ercent,  from  five 
to  six  years;  9  percent,  exactly  six 
years;  and  6  percent,  more  than  six 
years  of  preparation.  In  other  words, 
66  percent  of  those  studied  had  more 
training  than  is  usually  required  of 
teachers  for  the  initial  licensing  to 
teach.  This  figure  takes  on  added 
significance  when  one  considers  the  fact 
that  48  percent  of  these  women  are 
engaged  in  elementary  educational 
work  and  there  is  not  as  high  degree  of 
uniformity  of  standards  in  this  field  as 
in  some  others. 

None  of  the  men  reporting  had  less 
than  four  years  of  college  or  university 
work.  Thirteen  percent  had  exactly 
four  years  of  preparation  above  the 
secondary  level;  3  percent  had  from 
four  to  five  years;  29  percent  had  five 
years;  ii  percent  had  between  five  and 
six  years;  33  percent  had  exactly  six 
years  and  22  percent  had  more  than  six 
years.  Eighty-seven  p>ercent  of  the  men, 
in  contrast  with  66  percent  of  the 
women,  had  more  than  the  minimum 
requirement  in  preparation.  This  would 
indicate,  perhaps,  a  slightly  higher  pro¬ 
fessional  stability  on  the  part  of  men, 
particularly  in  the  earlier  years  of  their 
career. 

Of  the  whole  group  of  participants, 
6  percent  of  those  reporting  had  less 
than  the  four  years  of  training  usually 
required;  and  19  percent  had  exactly 
four  years.  Eight  p>ercent  had  between 
four  and  five  years  of  preparation;  28 
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percent  had  five  years;  ii  percent  had 
from  five  to  six  years;  14  percent  had 
six;  and  14  percent  had  more  than  six 
years.  Seventy-five  percent  of  the 
group  exceeded  the  minimum  require¬ 
ments. 

Many  of  the  participants  indicated 
that  they  had  seven,  eight,  or  nine 
years  of  preparation  for  their  work. 
One  indicated  ten  years  of  training  and 
another  twelve  years. 

In  the  analysis  of  positions  held  by 


those  participating  in  this  research 
project,  32  percent  were  in  elementary, 
35  percent  in  secondary,  8  percent  in 
college  and  university,  and  25  percent 
were  administrators  of  one  kind  or 
another. 

This  diversity  of  educational  posi¬ 
tion,  reasonably  well  balanced,  en¬ 
hances  the  validity  of  the  study  by  pre¬ 
senting  a  diversity  of  viewpoints  and 
experiences. 


CHAPTER  II.  WHAT  IS  A  WORKSHOP? 


In  each  questionnaire  an  opportunity 
was  given  to  both  leaders  and  partici¬ 
pants  to  define  the  term,  “wor^hop.” 
They  were  invited  to  tell  what  a  work¬ 
shop  means  to  them  in  one  or  two 
sentences.  Only  67,  or  8.5  percent,  of 
781  leaders  and  p>articipants  attempted 
a  definition.  Some  said  it  was  impossi¬ 
ble.  Most  of  them  thought  it  much 
easier  to  point  out  what  a  workshop  ‘‘is 
not”  rather  than  what  it  is.  All  agreed 
that  it  is  possible  to  describe  those  fac¬ 
tors  which  contribute  to  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  workshop. 

No  two  workshops  are  exactly  alike 
in  organization,  in  procedures  followed, 
or  in  outcomes  achieved.  This  is  prob¬ 
ably  one  of  many  reasons  why  the 
workshop  has  been  so  widely  accepted. 
Each  individual  in  a  workshop,  whether 
he  be  a  leader  or  participant,  feels  even 
yet  that  he  is  blazing  new  trails,  that  he 
is  engaging  in  a  pioneer  movement  in 
education.  The  workshop  does  not  have 
to  conform  to  a  pattern;  it  does  not 
have  to  follow  custom  or  tradition;  it 
is  not  op>erated  from  blueprints.  There 
are  no  restrictions,  no  deadlines  to 
meet,  no  enslavement  to  time  allot¬ 
ments  or  bells;  arbitrary  standards  are 
absent.  Study,  reading,  discussion,  ex¬ 
ploration,  exchange  of  ideas,  research 
— ^all  are  self -assigned. 

Following  are  some  of  the  replies  of 
participants  and  leaders  to  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “What  is  a  Workshop?”  The 
statements  are  listed  separately  so  as  to 
facilitate  comp>arison  of  p>oints  of  view. 

STATEMENTS  OF  PARTICIPANTS 
I .  A  workshop  is  a  technique  whereby  the  demo¬ 
cratic  process  of  solving  problems  is  utilized. 
It  provides  an  atmosphere  conducive  to  con- 
centratim  for  exhaustive  study  of  specific 
problems,  and  gives  opportunity  to  pool  ex¬ 
periences  and  findings.' 

'  From  an  unpublished  statement  of  the  fac¬ 
ulty  of  Proebd  School,  Gary,  Indiana.  Used  by 
permission. 


3.  A  workshop  is  an  informal  gathering  of  inter¬ 
ested  people  composed  of  a  self-guided  pro¬ 
gram,  dealing  with  special  interests  and  aided 
by  ably  prepared  assistants.  It  is  a  process  of 
solving  a  problem  and  stimulating  professional 
growth  through  a  democratic  means  of  group 
interaction. 

3.  Workshop  is  the  term  applied  to  that  phase  of 
group  dynamics  in  education  which  articu¬ 
lates  complete  interaction  of  participants  with 
their  educatioiuU  climate.  It  is  the  expression 
of  the  democratic  ideal  in  educational  training 
with  full  opportimity  to  discuss,  to  discover, 
and  if  possible,  to  arrive  at  a  solution  of  per¬ 
tinent  problems  through  the  joint  efforts  of 
experienced  consultants  and  men  in  the  field. 

4.  A  workshop  is  a  group  conference  or  meeting 
of  three  days  to  three  weeks  duration.  The 
purpose  of  this  conference  is  to  enable  en¬ 
roll^  to  have  a  maximum  of  help  from  ma¬ 
terials,  colleagues  and  resource  persons,  with 
a  minimum  of  pressure  from  the  director  as 
they  seek  solutions  to  some  of  their  profes¬ 
sional  problems. 

5.  A  workshop  is  an  organized  group  of  crafts¬ 
men  that  seeks  to  improve  its  skills  and  tech¬ 
niques  through  a  wholesome  exchange  (d  ideas. 
The  group  withdraws  to  a  setting  which  is 
reasonably  free  from  distractions  and  dis¬ 
turbing  elements  which  interfere  with  logical 
thinking.  The  workshop  analyzes  existing 
methods  and  procedures,  evaluates  achieve¬ 
ments,  and  determines  what  shall  be  the  line 
of  action  in  the  light  of  its  findings. 

SOME  STATEMENTS  BY  LEADERS 

r.  A  workshop  is  a  situation  in  which  partici¬ 
pants  can  identify  problems,  concerns,  in¬ 
adequacies,  or  areas  of  interests,  and  can 
jointly  plan  procedures  for  study,  investiga¬ 
tion,  or  examination  of  possible  solutions. 
They  can  gain  help  from  people,  materials, 
and  the  like,  increase  their  knowledge  and 
^lls,  broaden  and  deepen  their  insights  and 
understandings  in  an  atmo^here  of  friendli¬ 
ness,  respect  for  the  individual,  and  goodwill. 
This  suggests  a  concern  by  leaders  and  partici¬ 
pants  for  both  process  and  product. 

3.  A  workshop  is  a  group  experience  desired  by 
participants,  in  which  the  group  shares  in  the 
pbmning,  process,  techniques,  and  evaluation. 
The  group  selects  its  own  l^ers  and  knits 
itself  into  a  working  entity  through  shared 
experiences,  living,  and  social  and  recreati(»al 
activities. 

3.  A  new  term  should  be  coined  which  is  more 
descriptive  of  this  type  of  study.  Workshops 
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vary  in  length  from  one  hour  to  probably 
six  weeks.  A  workshop  is  applied  to  a  place 
where  physical  labor  is  expended.  A  workshop 
as  we  think  of  it,  is  a  member-directed  confer¬ 
ence  whose  program  is  planned  in  accordance 
with  the  members’  needs  and  interests. 

4.  An  educational  workshop  is  a  cooperative 
agency  for  the  production  of  instructional  or 
other  education^  materials  (such  as  resource 
units)  by  teachers  who  have  individual  needs, 
or  specialized  talents  to  serve  within  a  related 
held.  It  is  not  synonymous  with  institute, 
conference,  or  committee,  although  from  time 
to  time,  it  wiU  take  on  the  t^tpearance  of 
one  of  these  organizations.  It  is  closely  akin 
to  the  seminar  except  that  in  the  case  of  the 
workshop,  there  is  more  jomt  respemsibility 
for  the  product. 

Its  procedure  includes  the  use  of  general 
discussion,  lectures,  committee  meetings, 
field  trips,  films,  reference  libraries,  inter¬ 
views,  oral  reports,  and  written  reports.  The 
culminative  activity  of  a  workshop  is  the 
production  of  reports,  source  materials,  or 
other  aids  that  meet  the  needs  of  the  partici¬ 
pants  and  which  can  perhaps  be  published 
and  distributed. 

$.  The  workshop  is  an  in-service  training  device 
to  short-cut  the  long  process  of  applying  new 
ideas  and  newer  practices  to  education.  Out¬ 
standing  characteristics  are: 

(a)  Helps  teachers  to  develop  practical  proj¬ 
ects  of  immediate  concern  to  them. 

(b)  Draws  on  all  disciplines  basic  to  educa¬ 
tion. 

(c)  Respects  the  value  of  first  hand  exper¬ 
ience,  giving  opportunity  to  develop  new 
personal  insights  and  new  orientation  to 
life  and  toward  teaching  by  sharing  living 
with  others  and  cooperative  planning  with 
other  groups. 

6.  Only  in  a  workshop  can  ideas  be  discovered 
which  will  work  in  practice.  Here  ideas  and 
solutions  to  problems  come  mainly  from  those 
directly  affected;  in  other  wor^,  from  the 
ground  up.  It  is  an  opportunity  for  teachers 
and  administrators  to  explore  ideas  without 
the  pressure  of  implementation.  It  takes 
longer  to  find  solutions  but  putting  them  into 
effect  takes  a  shorter  time  because  all  under¬ 
stand  the  issues  involved  and  aU  have  shared 
in  making  decisions. 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  statements 
by  workshop  leaders  and  participants 
that  there  are  broad  interpretations  of 
what  the  workshop  procedure  in  in- 
service  education  really  is.  In  fact,  it 
shows  conclusively  that  no  short  state¬ 


ment  can  define  the  term.  It  can  only 
be  described.  In  the  above  descriptions, 
certain  words  and  phrases  were  used 
over  and  over  again.  Perhaps  they  best 
convey  the  meaning  of  what  the  work¬ 
shop  includes.  Here  is  an  incomplete 
compilation  of  such  words  and  phrases: 

jlexible,  adaptable,  creative,  practical,  professional 
activity,  stimulating,  friendly  atmosphere,  in¬ 
formal,  cooperative  effort,  identifies  problems,  pools 
ideas,  provides  for  individual  effort,  group  sluing, 
provides  for  areas  <ff  interest,  prcffessional  growth, 
articulate,  academic  credit,  unified  purpose,  re¬ 
source  materials,  good  human  relationships,  opens 
new  vistas,  member-directed,  common  problems, 
sdf-directed,  trained  consultant  service,  coopera- 
tivdy  planned,  sdf-evaluated. 

Throughout  these  statements  there 
seems  to  be  a  core  or  thread  of  uniform 
belief  that  the  workshop  idea  provides 
for  individual  growth  through  contact 
with  a  stimulating  environment,  part 
of  which  is  the  group  with  which  the 
individual  works.  The  workshop  is  a 
cooperative,  participating,  action  ap¬ 
proach  to  learning.  In  it  and  through  it 
new  ideas  are  found,  new  ways  to  do 
old  things  worked  out,  new  skills  de¬ 
veloped,  new  knowledge  acquired,  and 
new  stimulation  secured  for  a  still  more 
effective  job  of  teaching  or  administer¬ 
ing  schools. 

This  final  statement  by  a  person  who 
had  a  satisfying  experience  in  a  work¬ 
shop  seems  to  encompass  everything 
that  has  been  brought  out  thus  far: 

A  true  workshop  is  not  like  a  formal  class  where 
students  come  together  at  intervals,  Ustoi  to 
lectures,  receive  assignments  to  work  out,  etc. 
The  organization,  purpose  and  goal,  procedures 
and  outcomes  are  different.  It  is  a  matter  ot 
learning  by  doing.  It  is  a  give  and  take  affair  for 
working  out  some  practical  problems  common  to 
alL  It  is  the  same  idea  we  have  in  getting  chil¬ 
dren  to  be  interested  in  and  see  the  purpose  and 
goal  and  procedures  as  they  together,  under 
teacher  guidance,  plan,  try,  check-up  or  evalu¬ 
ate,  make  correction  when  needed,  continue  to 
work  toward  a  goal,  see  how  much  is  achieved, 
and  how  to  improve. 

It  is  a  group  oi  teachers  in  a  workshop  who 
through  a  variety  ways  (conversation,  con- 
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ferences,  consulUtiao  with  instnictora,  observa-  most  profitable  ones.  We  worked,  ate,  mingled 
tions,  investigatiims,  use  of  books  and  any  other  together  for  recreation,  lived  togethei^-a  group 

way  possible)  work  out  a  problem  they  have  of  fourteen.  We  stayed  at  a  nearby  hotel.  We 

chosen  to  study.  The  responsibility  for  learning  spent  the  forenoon  at  the  University  and  the 
is  that  of  the  student.  The  aim  is  to  develop  ^temoons  and  evenings  visiting  places  around 
self-confidence,  make  use  of  his  al^ty,  take  New  York  City — ^libraries,  cathedrals,  museums, 

part  in  what  is  being  done,  and  thus  achieve  shims,  Chinatown,  large  stores,  courts,  ball 

more  than  he  otherwise  could.  games,  theaters — special  trips  of  all  kinds.  It  was 

I  attended  a  two  weeks'  worksh<4>  in  1938  at  a  wonderful  worktop,  a  wonderful  learning  ex- 
New  York  University  that  was  one  of  my  most  perience  for  everyone  in  the  group, 
interesting  summer  experiences  and  one  of  my 


CHAPTER  III.  WHY  DO  PEOPLE  ATTEND  WORKSHOPS? 

The  questionnaiee  returns  reveal  a  and  techniques  to  their  “tool  kit” 


highly  significant  professional  zeal  on  the 
part  of  teachers  who  attend  worhshops. 
Contrary  to  what  has  so  often  bwn 
stated  as  a  major  reason  for  attendance 
at  summer  schools  and  at  other  in- 
service  education  activities,  namely,  to 
earn  additional  credit  for  a  license  or 
higher  |>ay,  from  70  to  96  percent  of 
those  replying  gave  professional  rea¬ 
sons  for  workshop  attendance.  Seven 
reasons  were  listed  which  ranked  higher 
than  that  of  meeting  degree  or  license 
requirements  and  then  only  one-half,  or 
more  than  seven  hundred  participants, 
gave  this  as  a  major  or  minor  reason  for 
attendance.  One-half  of  them  said  it 
was  not  a  reason  at  all.  Only  13  percent 
said  that  they  attended  to  meet  higher 
salary  increments,  15  percent  that  this 
was  a  factor  but  a  minor  one,  while  72 
percent  indicated  that  it  was  not  a 
factor.  More  than  one-half  of  the  partici¬ 
pants  in  this  study  were  repeaters  at 
workshops  and  they  gave  as  reasons  for 
attendance  the  satisfactions  of  previous 
workshop  experiences.  Only  6  percent 
had  any  thought  of  enhancing  their 
chances  for  promotion  by  attending 
workshop;},  whereas  75  percent  very 
definitely  stated  that  this  had  nothing 
to  do  with  their  attendance.  That 
workshops  are  not  play  seems  to  be 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  only  i  per¬ 
cent  gave  “to  have  a  vacation,”  as  a 
major  reason  for  attending,  while  84 
percent  indicated  that  it  was  not  re¬ 
motely  connected.  The  survey  indi¬ 
cated  that  “keeping  up  with  the 
Joneses,”  or  “being  with  friends,”  or 
“getting  away  from  home,”  or  “lifting 
one’s  prestige  locally,”  had  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  participation  in  this 
type  of  in-service  education. 

The  quest  for  help  in  being  a  better 
teacher  or  administrator,  the  desire  to 
grow  and  to  add  knowledge  and  skills 


should  stimulate  sponsors  and  leaders 
of  workshops  to  provide  more  challeng¬ 
ing  experiences. 

ADDITIONAL  SEASONS  EOS  ATTENDING 
WOSKSHOPS 

Following  is  a  list  of  purposes  for 
attending  workshops  as  expressed  by 
participants  in  addition  to  those  men¬ 
tioned; 

I.  To  hear  outstanding  educators,  noted 
lecturers,  and  authorities  on  subjects  in 
which  I  have  an  interest. 

а.  Because  of  the  short  time  involved,  I  could 
get  away  from  wo^. 

3.  The  outline  of  the  workshop  agenda  looked 
inviting. 

4.  It  permitted  me  to  work  at  my  own  speed. 

5.  Workshops  were  held  on  relea^  time — no 
woriuhop,  no  payl 

б.  Workshop  gave  five  semester  hours  of 
credit,  just  the  anunmt  required  each  five 
years  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

7.  I  was  invited  to  attend. 

8.  The  enthusiasm  of  oti  er  teachers  tor  it  con¬ 
vinced  me  that  I  should  take  advantage  ot 
this  experience. 

9.  I  neetM  to  go  to  school  to  keep  from  "going 
stale." 

10.  Workshops  stimulate  individual  thinking, 
ri.  To  learn  more  about  techniques  in  pupil- 
teacher  planning. 

IS.  The  workshop  was  “free.” 

13.  To  see  if  I  thought  that  the  workshop  was  a 
good  way  to  attack  general  school  problems. 

14.  To  assess  a  sum  total  of  collected  ideas  and 
experiences  and  to  better  evaluate  my  own 
approaches  and  results. 

15.  Attended  at  a  certain  university  to  see  if  I 
wished  to  do  further  work  in  that  institu¬ 
tion. 

16.  To  know  a  distinguished  professor  better. 

17.  I  had  a  full  scholarship. 

18.  To  discover  methods  of  improving  reading 
in  science  instruction. 

Opportunity  was  given  leaders  of 
workshops  to  indicate  some  possible 
reasons  why  teachers  attend  work¬ 
shops.  Here  are  some  which  were  given: 

I.  To  accomplish  a  specific  task  estabhahed  by 
the  local  fiunilty  group — ^to  plan  an  in-aervioe 
educathm  program. 
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3.  To  work  in  field  of  interest  without  the  usual 
academic  pressure. 

3.  To  participate  in  the  State  Program  of  Cur¬ 
riculum  Improvement. 

4.  To  rebuild  confidence  in  self. 

WHY  DO  AGENCIES  SPONSOR 
WORKSHOPS? 

The  “down-to-earth,”  practical  na¬ 
ture  of  the  workshop  program  and 
methods  is  shown  clearly  in  the  pur¬ 
poses  stated  by  sponsoring  institutions 
and  agencies.  One  hundred  percent  of 
those  re{K)rting  purp>oses  agreed  that 
one  purpose  was  to  acquaint  partici¬ 
pants  with  new  trends  or  new  specific 
practices  in  certain  areas  of  learning. 
Ninety-nine  percent  felt  that  one  of  the 
workshop’s  aims  was  to  stimulate 
teacher  growth  and  a  similar  per¬ 
centage  indicated  that  the  workshop 
should  give  help  on  special  problems  or 
to  prepare  teachers  for  new  educational 
areas. 

High  in  the  list  of  objectives  and 
purposes  was  the  need  for  providing 
teachers  with  practice  in  “group  work” 
and  with  democratic  procedures,  a  rela¬ 
tively  new  concept  in  education.  To  de¬ 
velop  a  closer  unity  among  teachers 
within  a  system  was  mentioned  as  a 
basic  purpose  by  a  large  percentage  of 
public  school  sp>onsors.  It  was  regarded 


as  a  major  factor  by  one-half  of  those 
reporting,  while  28  percent  recognized 
it  as  a  factor  but  of  minor  conse¬ 
quence.  Little  consideration  was  given 
to  such  matters  as  “earning  additional 
credits'*  “meeting  license  requirements," 
or  “qualifying  for  salary  increments." 
As  was  the  case  with  participants  and 
leaders,  from  60  to  100  percent  of  those 
replying  stated  that  the  major  purpose 
of  workshops  is  wholly  professional. 

Additional  scattered  reasons  for 
sponsoring  workshops  were: 

I.  To  prepare  for  administrative  or  super¬ 
visory  positions. 

а.  To  acquaint  school  of  educati(m  staff  with 
men  in  the  field  and  their  problems. 

3.  To  introduce  or  improve  certain  types  of 
education. 

4.  To  get  acquainted  with  new  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  concerning  public  schools. 

5.  Develop  basic  curriculum  agreements  as  a 
base  for  curriculum  revision. 

б.  To  learn  how  group  dynamics  can  be  an 
effective  force  in  improving  our  school  sys¬ 
tem. 

7.  To  work  <m  specific  local  problems  as  a  group. 

8.  To  establish  a  better  understanding  of  com¬ 
munity  goals. 

9.  To  provide  teachers  with  an  insight  in  the 
social  process  involved  in  all  school  learning 
experiences. 

10.  To  develop  a  guidance  omcept  out  ot  which 
may  evolve  a  guidance  program  for  the 
school  and  a  better  understanding  of  the 
teacher’s  role  as  counselor. 


CHAPTER  IV.  WHAT  ARE  SOME  CURRENT  WORKSHOP  PRACTICE^ 


PLANNING  THE  WORKSHOP 

Are  workshops  planned  in  advance  of 
the  initial  meeting  by  leaders  and 
spK)nsoiing  agencies  or  are  they  planned 
cooperatively  with  participants  after 
they  arrive?  Are  they  partially  planned 
in  advance  or  are  they  totally  un¬ 
planned?  What  are  current  practices? 
What  seem  to  be  the  best  practices? 
These  questions  were  asked  of  leaders, 
participants,  and  sponsors. 

The  study  revealed  little  concur¬ 
rence  in  the  planning  of  workshops. 
This  variance  in  opinions  or  experi¬ 
ences  might  be  explained  by  the  points 
of  view  from  which  the  respondents  ob¬ 
served  the  workshops:  the  participant 
could  naturally  be  more  neutral  in  his 
appraisal,  or  at  least  more  objective; 
the  leader’s  point  of  view  might  be  less 
objective  on  account  of  his  nearness  to 
the  direction  of  the  workshops;  and  the 
sponsor’s  point  of  view  could  be  biased 
or  skewed  by  wishful  thinking,  or  by 
purposes  for  which  the  work  was  set  up. 

There  is  almost  complete  agreement 
in  one  item,  “the  workshop  was  not 
totally  unplanned.”  It  would  seem  that 
all  parties  to  the  workshop,  the  partici¬ 
pant,  the  leader,  and  the  sponsor,  favor 
some  planning  in  advance  of  the  initial 
meeting  of  the  workshop  but  the  major 
portion  of  the  planning  in  conjunction 
with  the  workshop  group  should  be 
done  at  its  early  sessions.  There  seems 
to  be  unanimity  of  opinion  that  the  work¬ 
shop  should  not  be  totally  unplanned. 
Just  how  much  is  planned  in  advance, 
how  much  the  workshop  is  structured 
by  the  planners,  is  a  major  problem 
which  requires  much  research  to  clarify. 
The  workshop  loses  much  of  its  unique¬ 
ness  if  structured.  It  then  becomes 
much  like  other  in-service  education 
procedures. 


WORKSHOP  PACILITIES  CONSIDERED 
ESSENTIAL 

Workshop  facilities  are  important. 
Many  jpotentially  excellent  workshops 
have  been  lessened  in  effectiveness  by 
inadequate  facilities  and  poor  arrange¬ 
ments.  Less  potentially  effective  work¬ 
shops  have  earned  respectability  and 
have  proven  effective  through  excellent 
physical  facilities  and  thoughtful  and 
attractive  arrangements.  Human  be¬ 
ings  naturally  respond  to  physical  com¬ 
fort,  to  harmony,  symmetry,  beauty, 
and  convenience. 

Leaders,  sponsors,  and  participants 
were  asked  to  evaluate  the  facilities  of 
workshops  which  they  had  directed, 
sponsored,  or  attended.  On  a  list  of 
twelve  items  which  describe  the  fea¬ 
tures  or  physical  characteristics  of 
workshops  in  general,  a  high  rating  was 
uniformly  given  such  items  as:  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  furniture  which  will  give 
an  atmosphere  of  informality;  con¬ 
venience  and  comfort;  an  accessible 
location  free  from  distractions  and 
noises  and  near  living  and  recreational 
quarters. 

Other  helpful  features  or  items  were 
reported  as  follows: 

I.  The  workshop  rooms  should  he  cool  and 
comfortable  in  hot  weather,  and  comfort¬ 
ably  heated  in  cold  weather. 

3.  Good  lights,  both  natural  and  artificial,  are 
necessary. 

3.  Workshops  are  enhanced  by  a  camp  setting, 
removed  from  the  school  and  fr>m  normal 
operations. 

4.  It  is  importa.it  that  the  staff  have  o&cea  and 
rooms  for  small  conferences. 

5.  Work  tables  and  straight  chairs  are  to  be 
preferred  to  chairs  with  arms  except  for 
small  group  meetings. 

6.  Workshop  should  have  blackboards,  bul¬ 
letin  boa^,  etc. 

7.  Provision  should  be  made  for  luncheon 
meednga — tkese  are  morale  hmlien. 
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8.  Tlic  woiUk^  site  should  be  near  resources 
for  held  tr^  etc. 

9.  Recreatkm  facilities  are  important — golf 
courses,  swimming  pool,  library,  tennis 
courts,  etc.  should  be  accessible. 

10.  General  session  room  should  lend  itself  to 
informality  and  ease  of  communication. 
The  ideal  situation  is  to  have  all  facilities 
of  the  workshop  under  one  roof,  except 
recreation. 

11.  Provision  for  displays,  exhibits,  and  drama* 
tixations  are  helpful. 

IS.  Typing  facilities.  Visual  aids  library  an  as¬ 
set. 

13.  Laboratory  facilities  are  necessary  for  some 
types  of  workshops. 

14.  Sodal  area  near  workshop — snack  bar,  etc, 
for  “Vitamin  Hour.” 

15.  Meeting  room  made  attractive  with  flowers, 
aquarium,  dr^ies,  etc. 

16.  If  held  in  summer,  a  large  out-of-door  space 
is  desirable  or  air-conditioned  work  rooms. 

17.  Rest  rooms  should  be  easily  accessible. 

18.  While  not  Memory,  a  hobby  shop  is  an  added 
attraction  and  hel^. 

LEADERSHIP  AND  ITS  USE  IN 
THE  WORKSHOP 

What  is  the  role  of  the  leader  in  the 
educational  workshop?  How  can  he  be 
used  most  effectively?  How  many 
leaders  are  necessary?  How  are  they 
selected?  How  well  have  they  per¬ 
formed  their  functions?  What  are  some 
of  their  inadequacies? 

Participants  were  satisfied  with  both 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  workshop 
leadership.  Ninety-eight  percent  rated 
the  number  of  their  leaders  as  good  to 
excellent;  the  same  percent  believed 
that  they  were  readily  accessible  when 
needed;  and  96  percent  believed  that 
leaders  were  qualified.  Only  4  percent, 
one  in  twenty-five,  thought  them  only 
fair.  This  is  evidence  of  the  careful  way 
in  which  sponsors  of  workshops  select 
personnel.  ^ 

There  seems  to  be  no  uniform  meth¬ 
od  for  selecting  workshop  leaders  and 
no  definite  source  from  which  they  are 
secured.  Particularly  in  public  school 
corporation  workshops,  there  is  a 
rat^r  uniform  practice  of  selecting 


leaders  from  the  local  staff  and  in  the 
majority  of  cases  the  participants,  who 
would  be  local  employees,  participate 
in  the  selection.  At  least  in  only  14  per¬ 
cent  of  the  cases  is  this  not  true.  Con¬ 
trary  to  the  usually  accepted  theory 
that  public  school  ez{>erience  is  a  pre¬ 
requisite  to  workshop  leadership,  the 
facts  show  that  in  36  percent,  or 
slightly  more  than  one  third,  of  the 
cases  is  this  true.  In  another  third,  it  is 
partly  true,  and  in  32  percent  it  is 
definitely  not  a  factor.  In  90  percent 
the  leaders  are  entirely  or  partially  se¬ 
lected  from  college  or  university  staffs. 

In  the  questionnaire  addressed  to 
leaders  of  workshops,  they  were  asked 
to  enumerate  some  of  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  the  workshop  leader.  What  is  his 
role?  Leaders  listed  175  statements 
which  are  condensed  as  follows: 

I.  The  leader  is  important,  for  an  entire  work¬ 
shop  can  be  han^capped  by  poor  leadership. 

а.  The  leader  is  administrator,  manager,  and 
adviser,  as  well  as  resource  person. 

3.  The  rote  of  the  leader  is  professional  rather 
than  perscmal.  He  is  there  to  offer  skilled 
service  to  the  group  in  order  that  they  may 
acquire  the  understandings  they  seek. 

4.  The  leader  must  guide  toward  creative  par- 
tidpaticm  of  all  members  of  the  group.  His 
professional  skill  will  keq>  his  own  feelings 
in  the  discussion  under  control. 

5.  The  leader’s  rote  is  that  of  a  quietly  enthus¬ 
iastic  coordinator  (general  manager),  who 
has  both  professicmal  competence  and  group 
organization  ability. 

б.  The  leader’s  rote  is  to  assist  in  identifying 
problems,  in  clarifying  them,  in  suggesting 
means  of  attacking  them,  and  then  healing 
evaluate  proposals  and  conclusions,  all  of 
which  is  Erected  toward  the  proinoti(Mi  of 
group  action.  He  must  he^  set  up  a  per¬ 
missive  atmoqihere  in  which  to  work. 

7.  The  leader’s  rote  includes  keeping  the  pro¬ 
gram  highly  flexible  and  acting  as  expediter 
of  the  mechanics  of  operation  so  as  to  mini¬ 
mize  the  time  wasted  for  participants. 

8.  The  leader’s  rote  is  that  <ff  stimulator,  to 
keep  the  entire  group  alert.  Through  his 
acquaintance  with  the  general  field  with 
which  the  workshop  is  concerned  and  through 
his  leadership  to  step  up  the  level  of  think¬ 
ing,  he  provides  scholarly  information  when 
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needed  and  stimulates  a  continued  attitude 
oi  inquiry  on  the  part  of  all  partidpanta. 

g.  The  l  eader  should  understand  the  meaning 
of  true  democracy  and  strive  constantly  to 
translate  this  meaning  into  acticm  within 
the  workshop  itself. 

ro.  The  leader’s  role  is  that  of  human  engineer: 
he  must  be  able  to  make  all  participants  feel 
at  ease,  to  release  tensions,  to  resolve  dis> 
agreements,  and  to  give  group  therapy  as  a 
by-product  of  working  together. 

II.  The  leader  should  be  able  to  draw  aU  mem¬ 
bers  into  discussion  and  the  activities  of  the 
workshop.  He  must  keep  the  group  from 
going  off  on  a  tangent.  He  must  work  dili¬ 
gently  to  make  possible  an  equitable  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  each  member  to  express  himself 
fully  and  completely. 

13.  The  leader  sets  the  stage  for  good  fellow¬ 
ship  and  helps  create  and  mMntnin  the  at¬ 
mosphere  and  climate  for  congenial  group 
interactimi. 

13.  The  leader  should  participate  in  all  initial 
planning,  including  the  purposes  of  the  work¬ 
shop,  the  staff  selection,  the  choice  of  phys¬ 
ical  site  and  facilities,  organizatimi,  etc. 
Later,  in  the  workshop  itself,  he  should 
render  significant  guidance  in  defining  goals 
and  purposes,  in  setting  up  problems,  and  in 
coordinating  the  efforts  of  the  staff  and  par- 
tidpants  toward  the  realization  of  goals 
and  solutions  of  problems. 

14.  The  leader’s  role  includes  the  responsil^ty 
of  seeing  to  it  that  the  group  has  the  impor¬ 
tunity  to  fuMtion  as  a  group.  This  is  the 
crux  of  workshop  motivation. 

1$.  The  leader  should  be  familiar  with  appro¬ 
priate  and  helpful  aids,  reference  materials, 
research  publications,  and  be  able  to  refer 
workshop  members  to  these  sources  of  help. 
He  should  be  able  to  avoid  “mis-information” 
or  “complete-lack-of-information”  upon  oc¬ 
casion. 

16.  The  leader  must  be  ingenious  in  foreseeing 
ctmtingendes  and  difficulties  and  he^  steer 
individual  members  of  the  group  around 
them. 

17.  The  role  of  the  leader  is  to  give  expert  tech¬ 
nical  service  to  all  involved  in  workshop 
study  so  that  they  will  have  fruitful  exper¬ 
iences  in  cocmerative  planning  and  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  plans.  This  can  well  be  a  by-product 
of  the  workshop  experience. 

18.  The  leader  is  characterized  by  these  words: 
managtr,  expediter,  facilitator,  motivator, 
stimulator,  coordinator,  tecknicion,  inspires, 
guide,  and  adviser.  (In  this  study  these  names 
were  applied.) 

19.  The  leader  is  the  liaison  officer  between  the 
workshop  group  and  the  sponsoring  agency. 


SOICE  LIMITATIONS  OE  WORKiiHOP 
LEADERS 

Workshop  participants  are  much 
more  conscious  of  the  limitations  and 
weaknesses  of  leaders  than  of  their  in¬ 
sights.  They  seem  to  expect  those  who 
lead  to  possess  all  of  the  desirable  per¬ 
sonal  and  professional  qualities  which 
make  up  the  ideal  leader.  But  they  are 
quick  to  detect  inadequacies.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  statements  are  taken  from 
scores  reported  by  the  several  hundred 
particip>ants  in  this  study. 

I.  Too  little  preparation  for  the  job  at  hand, 
little  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  group 
interaction,  and  inadequate  skills  in  group 
techniques. 

3.  A  tendency  to  underestimate  the  i>otentials 
of  the  group,  individually  and  collectively — 
a  complete  lack  at  faith  in  the  group’s 
ability. 

3.  Inability  to  stimulate  and  challenge  partici¬ 
pants  to  do  critical  thinking. 

4.  Personal  qualities  do  not  attract  and  hold 
the  confidence  of  associates — a  lack  of  tact 
and  patience  in  dealing  with  participants. 

5.  Wasteful  oi  time  which  belongs  to  partici¬ 
pants  by  engaging  in  "trivia”;  too  much 
floundering. 

6.  Promotion  of  social  at  the  expense  of  intel¬ 
lectual  activities.  Too  informal;  the  workshop 
is  far  more  than  a  “good  time.” 

7.  Lack  of  flexibility,  too  much  domination, 
overlecturing,  too  formal  and  authoritative. 
Unable  seemingly  to  get  away  from  the 
classroom  atmosphere. 

8.  Little  sensitivity  to  individual  needs.  No 
concern  for  setting  up  and  maintaining  a 
congenial  climate — emotional,  physkal,  in¬ 
tellectual — for  the  group. 

9.  Disrespectful  of  feeble  attempts  made  by 
members  to  solve  problems. 

10.  Lack  of  foresight  and  intuition,  and  plan¬ 
ning  accordingly. 

II.  “Some  leaders  are  too  afraid  to  give  guid¬ 
ance.  They  fail  to  see  their  specific  role  as 
leaders.  They  bend  over  backwards  to  keep 
from  giving  direction.” 

13.  “The  things  to  avoid,  I  would  say,  are  any 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  leader  to  talk 
over  the  heads  of  the  group,  to  be  dogmatic 
and  biased  in  his  views,  to  be  odd  and  unco* 
(^lerative  in  his  manner,  and  to  be  domineer¬ 
ing.” 

33.  Failure  to  plan  for  getting  workshop  under¬ 
way  expeditiously. 


L. 
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14.  “Believed  in  a  ridiculous  and  totally  inde¬ 
fensible  notion  that  democratic  procedure 
means  that  the  leader  doesn’t  lead — that 
situations  should  remain  almost  completely 
unstructured.” 

15.  Unable  to  control  aggressive  participants. 

16.  These  words  and  phrases  were  used  over 
and  over  again  by  participants  to  character¬ 
ise  weaknesses  and  limitations  in  leaders: 
(mtocratic,  uninspired,  poor  organiser,  lacks 
creativeness,  overly  directive,  poor  voice,  too 
rigid,  talked  too  muck,  no  wdl-defined  ob¬ 
jectives,  insecure,  lack  sdf-conjidence,  too 
academic,  lack  personal  appeal,  sarcastic, 
careless  planning. 

TECHNIQUES  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

To  measure  the  efifectiveness  of  ad¬ 
ministrative  practices  in  workshops, 
one  section  of  the  questionnaire  con¬ 
tained  six  statements  which  are  usually 
accepted  as  characteristic  of  good 
workshop  administration.  If  these  are 
followed  meticulously,  the  workshop, 
so  far  as  administration  is  concerned, 
will  operate  effectively  and  in  line  with 
its  objectives.  This  section  of  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire  was  identical  for  each  of  the 
three  groups  of  personnel  involved  in 
the  study:  participants,  leaders,  and 
sponsors. 

Ninety  percent  of  the  leaders,  88  per¬ 
cent  of  the  sponsors,  and  60  percent  of 
the  participants  believed  that  the 
workshop  technique  established  whole¬ 
some  rapport  between  the  leaders  and 
participants  and  between  the  partici¬ 
pants  themselves.  Thirty-eight  percent 
of  the  participants  believed  that  the 
workshop  was  responsible  in  part  for 
the  building  of  this  fusion  of  spirit 
among  the  workshop  constituency, 
while  2  percent  thought  the  workshop 
plan  or  organization  and  administra¬ 
tion  had  nbthing  at  all  to  do  with  it. 
Seventy-four  percent  of  the  responding 
participants  ^lieved  that  only  in  the 
workshop  setting  can  such  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  cooperation  and  mutual  good 
feeling  be  engendered,  while  24  percent 


thought  the  results  in  this  area  were 
about  the  same  for  all  types  of  in- 
service  procedures.  Two  i>ercent  be¬ 
lieved  the  workshop  technique  to  be  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  traditional  approaches. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  this 
particular  characteristic  of  the  work¬ 
shop,  namely,  that  of  establishing  a 
high  degree  of  rapport,  the  three 
groups  of  personnel  achieved  their 
highest  degree  of  unanimity.  Both 
sponsors  and  leaders  ranked  this  item 
at  the  top  of  the  list  of  six,  while  par¬ 
ticipants  placed  it  second  only  to  the 
opportunity  for  planning  by  workshop 
members.  Incidentally,  there  was  a 
high  level  of  agreement  between  the 
three  groups  on  the  second  item  on  the 
list,  “The  workshop  should  encourage 
and  provide  opportunity  for  planning 
by  members.”  It  ranked  second  in  the 
final  ranking  of  items  arrived  at  by 
pooling  the  separate  ratings  of  the 
three  groups. 

The  third  item  on  the  original  list, 
“The  workshop  should  be  free  from 
domination  and  visible  directives,” 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  drew  a  higher 
rating  by  participants  than  by  either 
leaders  or  sponsors.  This  is  strange  if 
participants  rated  this  item  on  the 
basis  of  their  experiences  in  workshops; 
it  would  tend  to  indicate  that  they 
were  pleased  with  the  lack  of  domina¬ 
tion  and  freedom  from  directives. 
Normally  students  in  classes,  and,  one 
would  presume,  participants  in  work¬ 
shops  also,  complain  first  and  most 
about  the  authoritarian  attitudes  and 
rigid  organization.  Teachers,  on  the 
other  hand,  usually  feel  that  their 
classes  are  the  epitome  of  freedom  and 
congeniality.  But  in  this  appraisal, 
three  out  of  five  participants  believed 
that  the  workshop  should  be  free  from 
domination  and  directives  while  a 
lower  percentage  of  sponsors  and  lead¬ 
ers  believed  that  way.  It  would  seem 
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that  the  leaders  and  sponsors,  pre¬ 
sumably  proponents  of  the  theory  that 
workshops  should  represent  the  ulti¬ 
mate  in  non-directive  and  self-directive 
activities,  would  rank  this  item  higher 
than  participants. 

Again,  a  majority  of  the  participants 
expressed  a  belief  that  only  in  the  work¬ 
shop  can  a  high  degree  of  freedom  from 
directives  be  achieved  while  an  almost 
identical  percentage  of  leaders  and 
sponsors  thought  so  too.  However,  2 
percent  of  the  participants  expressed  a 
feeling  that  the  workshop  was  inferior 
in  this  area  to  other  forms  of  in-service 
practices  while  none  of  the  leaders  and 
sponsors  shared  this  point  of  view. 

The  widest  variation  in  appraisals  of 
the  three  groups  was  in  their  evaluation 
of  how  well  or  how  poorly  workshops 
provide  opi>ortunities  for  individual 
conferences  with  special  leaders  in  the 
various  fields  of  educational  effort. 
Theoretically  this  has  been  one  of  the 
more  prominent  advantages  expressed 
for  the  workshop  technique.  Fewer 
than  one-half  of  the  sponsors  thought 
this  provision  was  being  adequately 
met;  slightly  more  than  one-half  of  the 
participants  believed  the  same,  while 
nearly  four  out  of  five  (78  percent)  of 
the  leaders,  think  that  this  should  be  a 
function  of  the  workshop.  Participants 
and  leaders  expressed  a  substantial  be¬ 
lief  (61  percent  and  69  percent  respec¬ 
tively)  that  only  in  the  workshop  can 
this  opportunity  be  best  provided, 
while  ^ree  out  of  five  (60  percent)  of 
the  sponsors  thought  that  the  work¬ 
shop  opportunities  were  about  the 
same  or  were  inferior  to  conventional 
procedi’.res. 

Time  and  space  do  not  permit  an  ex¬ 
haustive  analysis  of  the  findings  on  the 
effectiveness  of  administrative  tech¬ 
niques.  It  is  evident  from  this  rather 
superficial  observation  that  there  is  a 
definite  belief  by  a  large  number  of 


sponsors,  and  leaders  to  a  lesser  degree, 
that  many  of  the  administrative  ad¬ 
vantages  claimed  for  the  workshop  are 
being  attained  in  the  normal  or  usual 
in-service  forms  of  teacher  education. 
Participants  who  are  most  affected  and 
who  are  in  a  more  neutral  p>osition  to 
observe,  are  united  in  the  ratio  of  more 
than  two  to  one  in  support  of  the  work¬ 
shop  techniques  so  far  as  administration 
is  concerned. 

WORKSHOP  MOTIVATION 

Motivation  has  been  and  is  now  de¬ 
clared  to  be  one  of  the  major  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  workshop  as  an  in-service 
procedure.  This  study  sought  the  ap>- 
praisal  of  motivation  by  participants, 
leaders,  and  sponsors  in  three  elemen¬ 
tary  areas  (Table  I).  These  had  to  do 
with  interests,  special  talents,  curiosity 
and  experiences. 

Table  I  shows  that  an  average  of  76.7 
percent  of  the  group  stated  that  work¬ 
shops  do  awaken  new  interests  and 
deeper  understandings  of  old  ones;  32.3 
j)ercent  felt  that  this  was  practically 
true;  and  i  percent,  not  true  at  all. 
Sixty-two  percent  of  the  group  believed 
that  this  particular  feature  was 
“unique”  to  the  workshop;  34.7  per¬ 
cent,  about  the  same  as  in  other  in- 
service  education  procedures;  while  3.3 
percent  rated  the  workshop  as  inferior 
to  conventional  programs. 

The  ratings  of  the  other  two  items 
reveal  comparable  results.  This  seems 
to  be  convincing  evidence  that  work¬ 
shops  do  motivate. 

About  one-third  (33.5  percent)  stated 
that  the  motivating  pK)tentialities  of 
the  workshop  were  not  being  exploited 
to  the  fullest  possible  degree.  Here 
seems  to  lie  a  significant  suggestion  for 
organizers,  sponsors,  planners,  and 
leaders  of  workshops.  No  business  can 
operate  successfully  or  for  very  long 
under  two-thirds  eflSciency,  or  when 
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TABLE  I 


Afpkaisal  or  Motivation  as  a  Major  Workshop  Advantaoe 


True 

(Per¬ 

cent) 

Partly 

1 

1 

Not 

Compared  with 
Other  Procedures 

Methods  of  Motivation 

Groups 

True 

(Per¬ 

cent) 

True 

(Per¬ 

cent) 

Unioiie 

(Per¬ 

cent) 

Same 

(Per¬ 

cent) 

In¬ 

ferior 

(Per¬ 

cent) 

I.  Seeks  to  awaken  new  interests  and 

Participants 

76 

33 

3 

65 

33 

3 

deeper  understanding  of  old  ones 

Leaders 

70 

39 

I 

56 

36 

8 

.  Sponsors 

84 

16 

0 

65 

35 

0 

Average 

76.7 

22.3 

r.o 

62 

34  7 

33 

3.  Depends  for  motivation  on  inter- 

Participants 

64 

35 

z 

57 

38 

5 

ests  and  needs  (rf  participants 

Leaders 

63 

35 

a 

53 

44 

3 

Sponsors 

66 

34 

0 

63 

37 

0 

Average 

643 

34  7 

z.o 

57-7 

397 

2.7 

3.  Explores  experiences,  special  in- 

Participants 

S7 

34 

9 

56 

40 

4 

terests,  and  talents  of  partid- 

Leaders 

68 

29 

3 

61 

35 

4 

pants  and  uses  these  in  total 

Sponsors 

52 

46 

3 

50 

50 

0 

workshop  activities 

Average 

59  0 

36.3 

4-7 

55  7 

41.7 

r.7 

it  uses  only  two-thirds  of  its  potential 
power. 

METHODS  IN  WORKSHOPS 

To  arrive  at  an  appraisal  of  work¬ 
shop  methods,  participants,  sponsors, 
and  leaders  were  given  ten  items  which 
ordinarily  describe  learning  situations. 
Participants  and  sponsors  were  asked 
to  check  those  items  which  were  in  evi¬ 
dence,  partly  in  evidence,  and  not  in 
evidence  in  workshops  they  have  ob¬ 
served.  They  were  then  asked  to  check 
those  items  unique  to  the  workshop, 
those  about  the  same  in  workshops  as  in 
traditional  procedures,  and  those  inferior 
in  workshops.  Leaders  were  asked  to 
check  the  same  items  on  basis  of  what 
they  thought  the  situation  should  be. 
Following  is  a  list  of  the  ten  descriptive 
items  listed  on  the  questionnaires: 

I.  Workshops  permit  free  interchange  of  ideas 
and  experiences. 

a.  Woikshops  provide  a  maximum  of  self- 


directed  explorations,  experimentation,  and 
study. 

3.  Workshops  provide  opportunity  for  free  and 
easy  discussion. 

4.  Workshops  utilise  many  of  the  desirable 
methods  and  devices  for  learning:  panels, 
group  projects,  round-table  discussions,  etc. 

5.  Workshc^  give  opportunity  for  new  ideas 
to  arise  and  be  disseminated. 

6.  Workshops  give  importunity  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  leadership  among  their  members. 

7.  Workshops  are  free  from  “ready  made 
answers”  and  encourage  participants  to 
search  in  an  unbiased  way  after  the  “truth.” 

8.  Workshops  remove  the  orthodox  practice 
of  assignments  and  lessons  to  be  learned. 

9.  Workshops  reduce  paper  and  pencil  work  to 
A  minimum. 

10.  Workshops  provide  for  frequent  summaries 
of  progress. 

The  study  shows  about  the  same 
relative  rankings  of  items  by  partici¬ 
pants  on  two  bases:  first,  the  ranking  of 
those  items  which  are  believed  to  be  a 
part  of  the  workshop  method  or  tech¬ 
nique;  and  second,  those  which  are  con¬ 
sidered  “unique”  to  or  to  be  found 
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TABLE  n 


Evaluation  or  Cektain  Ehotional  Advantaoks  or  the  Woseshop 


True 

(Per¬ 

cent) 

Partly 

Not 

Compared  with 
Other  Procedures 

Advantages 

Groups 

True 

(Per¬ 

cent) 

True 

(Per¬ 

cent) 

Unique 

(Per¬ 

cent) 

Same 

(Per¬ 

cent) 

In¬ 

ferior 

(Per¬ 

cent) 

I.  Eliminates  the  fear  of  failure  or 

Participants 

78 

IS 

7 

6S 

39 

6 

low  marks 

Leaders 

81 

18 

I 

73 

as 

3 

Sponsors 

64 

31 

5 

55 

44 

I 

Average 

743 

«.J 

4.3 

84^3 

3a-7 

3.0 

3.  Attempts  to  make  each  member 

Participants 

76 

31 

3 

64 

3a 

4 

feel  his  importance  as  a  member 

Leaders 

89 

II 

0 

44 

49 

7 

of  the  larger  group 

Sponsors 

86 

14 

0 

3* 

57 

II 

Average 

83^7 

15-3 

I.O 

46.7 

46,0 

7-3 

3.  Participants  are  at  ease 

Participants 

IS 

*3 

2 

69 

39 

2 

Leaders 

68 

3* 

0 

67 

31 

2 

Sprmsors 

88 

13 

0 

60 

33 

7 

Average 

77.0 

23.3 

0.7 

^53 

31  0 

3-7 

4.  Provides  opportunity  for  “airing” 

Participants 

73 

31 

6 

59 

38 

3 

peeves,  differences  of  (^unions, 

Leaders 

87 

13 

I 

56 

41 

3 

gripes,  etc. 

Sponsors 

76 

31 

3 

S3 

40 

7 

Average 

78.7 

21.3 

3-3 

56.0 

39-7 

4-3 

5.  Does  not  have  a  hurried  atmos- 

Participants 

S* 

40 

8 

55 

39 

6 

phere.  It  gives  time  for  the  lei- 

Leaders 

96 

4 

0 

49 

47 

4 

surely  pursuit  of  investigation 

Sponsors 

S4 

43 

3 

Sa 

36 

13 

and  inquiry,  without  pressure 

Average 

67.3 

29.0 

3  7 

S2.0 

40.7 

7-3 

only  in  workshops.  The  leaders  varied 
more  widely  than  did  the  sponsors  in 
ranking  these  items.  Whether  this 
situation  reflects  differences  in  work¬ 
shop  experience,  or  individual  preju¬ 
dices,  or  variant  degrees  of  critical 
thinking,  is  difficult  to  determine. 

When  the  rankings  of  all  three 
groups,  participants,  leaders,  and  spon¬ 
sors,  were  pooled,  a  high  degree  of  simi¬ 
larity  was  found  between  those  items 
which  are  thought  to  be  a  part  of  the 
workshop  and  those  that  are  unique  to 
the  workshop.  For  instance,  item  3, 


“Workshops  provide  opportunity  for 
free  and  easy  discussion”;  item  5, 
“Workshops  give  opportunity  for  new 
ideas  to  arise  and  be  disseminated”; 
and  item  i,  “Workshops  permit  free 
interchange  of  ideas  and  experiences” 
held  the  first  three  places  in  both 
rankings.  It  is  believ^  by  everyone 
connected  with  workshops  that  ex¬ 
periences  may  be  interchanged,  new 
ideas  aroused,  and  free  discussion  en¬ 
gaged  in  to  a  better  advantage  in 
workshops  than  in  any  other  form  of 
in-service  education.  Item  8,  “Work- 
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shops  remove  the  orthodox  practice  of 
assignments  and  lessons  to  be  learned”; 
item  6,  “Workshops  give  opportunity 
for  the  development  of  leadership 
among  their  members”;  and  item  4, 
“Workshops  utilize  many  of  the  desira¬ 
ble  methods  and  devices  for  learning: 
panels,  group  projects,  round-table  dis¬ 
cussions,  etc.”  held  the  next  three 
places  in  ranking,  while  item  10;  item 
7;  item  9;  and  item  2  held  the  last  four 
places. 

At  least  91  piercent  of  our  respond¬ 
ents  indicated  that  the  ten  items  were 
a  p)art  of  every  successful  workshop  and 
more  than  50  porcent  believe  that  the 
items  were  unique  to  the  workshop) — a 
forceful  argument  in  favor  of  this  tech¬ 
nique  in  education. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  FACTORS 

The  “emotional  factor”  is  one  of  the 
many  so-called  environmental  ele¬ 
ments  which  contribute  to  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  workshop.  It  is  an  im¬ 
portant  one.  How  well  does  the  work¬ 
shop  put  the  student  at  ease?  Does  it 
take  away  tensions  and  fears?  Is  it 
p>ossible  for  workshoppers  to  “let  off 
Steam”  to  a  greater  degree  than  in  the 
classroom  or  in  conferences?  Does  its 
plan  of  op>eration  provide  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  casual  pursuit  of  information 
and  unhurried  inquiry  into  one’s  prob¬ 
lems? 

The  answers  to  some  of  these  ques¬ 
tions  were  secured.  Sp>onsors,  partici- 


p)ants,  and  leaders  were  asked  to  check 
five  items  related  to  the  environmental 
conditions  of  the  workshop  (Table  II). 

In  the  aggregate,  75  p)ercent  of  the 
members  of  the  foregoing  groups  feel 
that  the  workshop  eliminates  fear  of 
failure  or  low  marks,  while  65  percent 
think  this  is  unique  to  the  workshop. 
Eighty-four  percent  believe  that  the 
workshop  makes  the  individual  feel 
important  as  a  member  of  the  larger 
group.  Forty-seven  percent  feel  that 
this  is  a  unique  advantage,  46  p)ercent 
think  it  b  about  the  same,  and  7  p)er- 
cent  believe  it  inferior  to  other  pro¬ 
cedures.  Seventy-seven  percent  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  workshop  puts  people  at 
ease,  and  65  percent  believe  that  it  does 
it  better  than  traditional  methods. 

Seventy-nine  percent  indicated  that 
one  could  “air”  hb  peeves,  gripes,  and 
opinions  with  less  fear  of  vindictive¬ 
ness  in  the  workshop  than  in  conven¬ 
tional  courses,  and  56  percent  of  the 
group  think  thb  unique  to  the  work¬ 
shop.  Sixty-seven  percent  asserted  that 
the  workshop  atmosphere  b  unhurried 
and  $2  percent  believe  that  thb  condi¬ 
tion  could  not  exbt  in  any  of  the  con¬ 
ventional  procedures. 

All  of  this  seems  to  portray  convinc¬ 
ing  evidence  that  the  workshop,  by  its 
nature,  provides  a  climate  in  which  all 
persons  can  devote  themselves  to  study 
and  to  work  without  the  handicaps  of 
uneasiness  and  fear. 


CHAPTER  V.  APPRAISING  THE  OUTCOMES  OF  WORKSHOPS 


In  general,  a  workshop  does  not  evaluate 

its  members,  its  members  evaluate  the  woikshop.* 


Since  only  recently  has  the  educational 
workshop  come  into  wide  use,  there  is 
little  objective  evidence  of  its  effective¬ 
ness  as  an  in-service  educational  me¬ 
dium.  Its  outcomes  are  difficult  to 
measure. 

MOST  DESIRABLE  FEATURES 

This  study  has  attempted  to  secure 
an  expression  of  opinion  concerning  its 
value  from  sponsors  of  workshops, 
from  those  who  have  attended  them, 
and  from  those  who  have  served  as 
leaders  and  consultants  in  them.  They 
were  asked  to  answer  these  questions: 

I.  What  seem  to  be  some  of  the  desirable  fea¬ 
tures  of  workshops  you  have  attended  as  a 
leader  or  participant? 

3.  What  seem  to  lx  some  of  the  least  desirable 
features  of  these  same  workshops? 

3.  What  is  the  workshop  supposed  to  do  for  the 
participant  as  an  individu^? 

4.  As  a  participant,  what  has  the  workshop  done 
for  you? 

5.  What  has  it  done  for  you  that  could  not  have 
been  done  by  other  in-service  education  pro¬ 
cedures? 

6.  In  what  ways  do  you  think  that  the  worksh<^ 
is  superior  to  other  forms  of  in-service  educa¬ 
tion? 

7.  In  what  ways  do  you  believe  it  to  be  inferior 
to  other  forms  of  in-service  education? 

Hundreds  of  statements  were  made 
in  answer  to  the  preceding  questions. 
Many  of  them  were  similar  in  content. 
There  was  much  over-lapping.  Through 
most  of  the  replies  ran  a  core  of  agree¬ 
ment,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  state¬ 
ments  below. 

I.  The  workshop  provides  natural  motivation. 
The  problems  are  real,  not  vicarious  or  arti- 
fidaL 

a.  The  workshc^  removes  competition  and  re¬ 
places  it  with  co(^ration. 

3.  The  workshop  program  is  flexible,  a  feature 

‘  Paul  and  Van  Til  Diedericb,  The  Workshop. 
New  York:  Hinds,  Hayden  and  Eldridge,  1943. 


that  safeguards  individual  differences  in  a 
real  way. 

4.  The  workshop  makes  it  possible  for  each  par¬ 
ticipant  to  have  some  “success  experiences.” 

5.  The  workshop  provides  a  long  and  unbroken 
block  of  time  to  devote  to  a  single  problem. 

6.  The  workshop  devek^  and  naintains  an 
atmo^>here  of  free  inquiry. 

7.  The  woriuht^  provides  an  ideal  way  for  a 
local  school  staff  to  work  together  on  om- 
crete,  real,  and  meaningful  problems  or 
programs  of  immediate  omcem  to  all. 

8.  The  workshop  develops  within  the  partici¬ 
pant  a  new  feeling  of  importance  for  his  part 
in  the  local  school  system  and  in  the  field  of 
educaticm  in  general. 

9.  While  there  was  opportunity  for  earning 
college  credit,  it  was  not  of  paramount  im¬ 
portance.  Th^  who  were  not  earning  credit 
worked  even  harder  than  those  getting 
credit. 

10.  All  those  things  that  can  be  learned  best  by 
workshop  methods  wiU  make  of  a  democracy 
a  better  democracy.  A  majority  of  our  peo¬ 
ple  do  not  know  how  to  evaluate  a  discussirm 
of  public  affairs,  do  not  put  forth  ideas  of 
their  own,  do  not  take  a  hand  in  supporting 
or  rejecti^  ideas  of  others.  Many  do  not 
vote — are  inert.  This  condition  would  be 
improved  if  through  the  years  true  woA- 
sh^  methods  oi  learning  were  used. 

LEAST  DESIRABLE  FEATURES 

The  workshop  has  not  been  regarded 
as  a  p>anacea  for  all  of  the  limitations 
inherent  in  in-service  educational  pro¬ 
cedures.  No  program  is  or  ever  will  be 
entirely  free  from  undesirable  features 
or  weaknesses.  What  appears  to  be  a 
weakness  to  one  person  may  conceiv¬ 
ably  be  considered  as  a  strong  point  by 
another.  Conversely,  what  appears  to 
be  a  strength  to  some  may  appear  to  be 
a  weakness  to  others.  That  is  normal. 
But  not  to  recognize  weaknesses  and 
limitations  is  dangerous.  And  to  recog¬ 
nize  them  and  do  nothing  to  remove  or 
correct  them  is  fatal. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  those  who  attend 
or  lead  workshops  that  they  are  able  to 
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discern  some  limitations  and  weaknes¬ 
ses  in  workshop  practices  as  they  are 
now  carried  on. 

A  few  hundred  statements  reported 
in  the  questionnaires  are  herewith  re¬ 
produced  in  part: 

I.  Through  the  workshop  technique  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  impart  a  mass  of  information. 

а.  The  machinery  of  operaticm  of  workshops 
is  slow,  clumsy,  and  inefficient. 

3.  The  progress  in  workshops  is  geared  to  the 
level  of  the  slowest  of  the  group. 

4.  When  participants  are  unscreened,  some 
have  inadequate  documentation  for  partid- 
patkm.  The  enrollment  is  often  too  diffiiaed. 

5.  Some  people  experience  frustration  when 
they  realise  that  there  are  very  few  set 
answers  to  questions  and  that  ikey  will  have 
a  part  in  dedding  what  to  do. 

б.  Strae  had  the  idea  that  the  workshop  is  a 
source  of  easy  credits. 

7.  In  some  workshops  too  much  time  is  per¬ 
mitted  for  “airing”  peeves  and  prejudices. 

8.  Participants  are  often  motivated  to  attend 
worksh<^  because  of  extrinsic  rather  than 
intrinsic  reas(ms. 

9.  Workshops  fail  to  use  adequately  the  best 
information  available — there  is  a  kind  of 
“stewing  in  one's  own  juice”  with  no  in¬ 
gredients  added. 

10.  There  is  danger  in  a  workshop  of  wandering 
away  from  goals  established  by  the  group. 
This  sometimes  results  in  over-discussion 
of  the  trivial. 

11.  There  is  a  tendency  in  workshops  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  cover  too  much  in  too  short  a  time. 

I  a.  Partidpants  of  workshops  have  difficulty 
in  identifying  their  major  problems.  They 
flounder  when  pressed  to  state  them  and 
confusion  or  indedsion  results. 

13.  Workshops  fail  to  devek^  valid  means  of 
evaluaticm  of  results. 

14.  The  time  is  so  short  that  it  is  impossible 
for  leaders  and  directors  to  gain  an  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  background  of  each  partic¬ 
ipant  thus  handioqiping  their  ability  to 
help  him. 

15.  Workshops  baaed  purely  upon  the  interests 
of  individuals  have  little  focus. 

16.  Workshops  are  apt  to  become  over-ideal¬ 
istic  in  nature  and  purpose  or  they  become 
hackneyed  and  stereotyped. 

17.  Workshops  do  not  give  the  “sense  of  secur¬ 
ity”  that  so  many  teachers  desire  and  seem 
to  get  from  courses,  assignments,  and  lec¬ 
tures. 

18.  These  terms  were  frequently  found  among 
the  oHnments  of  partidpants: 


under-directed;  dommated;  over-regimented; 
aimless;  lack  of  Hme;  wasted  time;  too  hurried; 
too  listless;  loo  brief;  too-long  hows;  too  ser¬ 
ious  oppressively  informal;  too  much  rep¬ 
etition. 

WHAT  THE  WORKSHOP  IS  SUPPOSED 
TO  DO  FOR  PARTICIPANTS 

What  are  the  effects  of  workshop 
participation  on  the  individual?  How 
does  it  influence  one’s  thinking?  What 
does  it  do  for  one  professionally?  How 
does  it  reflect  in  one’s  professional  per¬ 
formance?  Is  workshop  study  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  some  other  form  of  educational 
training  or  does  it  only  supplement  or 
enrich?  Is  it’s  puipose  to  add  to  skills 
and  knowledge  in  a  given  field  of  disci¬ 
pline  or  is  it  only  an  integrating  ex¬ 
perience?  Is  it  concerned  only  with 
social  values  and  human  values  or  does 
the  workshop  also  provide  intellectual 
growth?  Is  its  main  objective  training 
in  techniques  and  methods  or  is  it  in¬ 
terested  in  content  as  well? 

To  find  the  answers  to  some  of  these 
questions  participants,  leaders,  and 
sponsors  of  workshops  were  asked  this 
single  question,  “What  is  the  workshop 
supposed  to  do  for  participants?’’  Some 
interesting  replies  were  received,  some 
of  which  follow: 

I.  To  aUow  the  individual  to  explore  a  need  or 
find  an  answer  to  a  problem. 

а.  To  build  peraon-to-perscm  adjustment  pat¬ 
terns  favorable  to  cooperative  work;  group 
acticm. 

3.  To  motivate  further  study  and  actum  tm 
professional  problems. 

4.  To  gain  new  ideas,  new  enthusiasm  and  zest 
for  the  profession  of  teaching. 

5.  To  gain  a  better  insight  into  the  techniques 
of  nondirective  educational  procedures. 

б.  To  provide  a  fund  of  reference  material  for 
further  study  or  for  use  in  current  work. 

7.  To  engender  a  closer  relationship  with  others 
in  the  profession. 

8.  To  give  aid  in  the  diagnosis  of  problems  in 
the  school,  in  teaching,  or  in  the  community. 

9.  To  give  experience  in  the  increasingly  diffi¬ 
cult  process  of  making  chmces  in  terms  of 
values  and  purposes. 
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10.  To  increase  one’s  knowledge,  one’s  skills, 
and  one’s  competencies. 

11.  To  sharpen  one’s  awareness  of  others,  their 
points  of  view  and  problems,  and  the  inter¬ 
relationships  which  exist  between  them  and 
one’s  own. 

13.  To  help  one  see  his  ^ledfic  job  in  a  larger 
setting. 

13.  To  confirm  the  practicality  of  democratic 
procedures. 

14.  To  assist  participants  in  assuming  reqxmsi- 
bility  for  their  own  planning  and  learning. 

15.  To  devek^  skill  in  tJ^  use  of  the  workshop 
technique. 

16.  To  re-evahiate  one’s  old  ideas,  methods  and 
understandings  in  light  of  modem  concepts 
and  changing  ideas. 

17.  To  keep  one  abreast  of  those  factors  affect¬ 
ing  the  total  educational  program. 

WHAT  HAS  THE  WORKSHOP 
DONE  FOR  YOU? 

This  question,  “What  has  the  work¬ 
shop  exi>erience  done  for  you?”  is  a 
personal  one.  It  was  directed  only  to 
participants  in  workshops.  To  answer 
it  requires  some  reflection  and  intro¬ 
spection.  It  demands  honesty  and  di¬ 
rectness.  It  is  a  difficult  question  to 
answer  accurately  for  there  is  no  re¬ 
liable  or  valid  way  in  which  to  engage 
in  self-evaluation.  Besides,  no  one  has 
ever  been  able  to  “see  himself  as  others 
see  him.”  But  the  replies  received  from 
participants  in  answer  to  the  question 
indicate  that  they  took  the  matter 
seriously  and  some  were  made,  as  you 
will  see,  with  almost  missionary  zeal. 
Most  of  the  statements  are  repr^uced 
just  as  they  were  written. 

I.  Tlie  Mcoadary  achool  curriculum  workshop 
I  attended  seemed  to  meet  our  need  exactly. 
In  hurt,  we  are  certain  that  we  received  more 
new  ideas  and  crystalUxed  more  of  our  own 
in  two  weeks  thim  we  did  in  any  six  weeks 
period  spent  in  summer  school 
a.  I  am  convinced  that  the  two  weeks  qient  in 
the  workshop  were  of  more  value  to  me  in 
sobing  my  school  probUms  than  any  nine 
weeks  summer  session  I  ever  attend^.  The 
opportunity  to  exchange  ideas  with  the 
fa^ty  and  fellow  workshop  members  was 
of  untold  value  to  me. 

3.  Attending  workshops  has  given  me  the  de¬ 


sire  to  attend  mote  worksht^M — ^it  has  givm 
me  encouragement  for  pnffeasional  growth. 

4.  The  experience  at  the  workshop  made  my 
probleeu  in  guidance  quite  simple  in  solu¬ 
tion. 

5.  The  workslu^  gave  me  a  “shot  in  the  arm.” 
It  awakened  a  new  interest  in  teaching.  I 
was  teaching  because  I  had  to,  but  the  work- 
sh(^  I  attended  helped  me  feel  that  teach¬ 
ing  is  really  a  wonderful  opportimity  for 
helping  children. 

6.  It  has  made  me  more  willing  to  move  more 
slowly  and  cautiously  in  attempting  to  solve 
problems. 

7.  It  has  given  me  better  insight  into  group 
dynamics. 

8.  I  gained  a  feeling  of  belmiging  to  a  great  pro¬ 
fession  through  workslu^  participation. 

9.  Gave  me  information  which  would  have  re¬ 
quired  much  time  and  effort  to  have  found 
for  myself. 

10.  It  has  made  me  more  considerate  of  the 
(pinions  of  others. 

11.  It  has  clarified  my  thinking  on  basic  prob¬ 
lems  related  to  teacher  education. 

13.  My  workshop  e^>eriences  made  new  friend¬ 
ships  for  me.  It  gave  me  contacts  I’ve  en¬ 
joyed  tremendously  with  people  I  would 
have  never  come  to  know  as  well  in  any 
other  situation. 

13.  It  made  me  realize  that  there  are  more 
ways  than  one  way  to  do  something. 

14.  It  gave  me  more  self-confidence  and  ability 
in  assuming  leadership  in  other  groups. 

15.  It  caused  me  to  evaluate  our  own  curriculum 
and  to  be  prepared  for  curriculum  changes 
which  will  come. 

16.  I  got  my  credits  and  had  a  wonderful  time 
dmng  itl 

17.  It  has  enabled  me  to  do  creative  teaching. 

18.  I  was  introduced  to  a  new  procedure  in  my 
field  by  a  consultant  who  was  a  specialist  in 
this  procedure. 

19.  It  has  shown  me  that  for  real  learning  to  take 
place  there  must  be  a  set-up  which  not  only 
creates  a  desire  to  kam  but  one  in  whidi 
people  see  purpose,  have  goals  and  proce¬ 
dures  for  reaching  goals — planning — trying 
— checking  up — revisions  when  needed — 
forging  ahead  to  the  goal. 

30.  It  made  me  aware  <ff  the  fact  that  good  hu¬ 
man  relaticms  involve  and  include  moral 
and  spiritual  values. 

31.  I  received  real  benefits  from  my  attendance 
at  the  woikshoTi.  It  provided  an  excellent 
medium  for  the  exdiMging  of  the  best  edu¬ 
cational  ideas  and  practices. 

33.  I  feel  strcmgly  that  the  workshop  I  attended 
was  one  of  tte  finest  edncatkoal  and  grow¬ 
ing  experiences  I  have  ever  had.  It  offered 
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me  practical  help.  It  provoked  some  frontier 
thinking. 

33.  I  have  not  in  my  own  experience  found  any* 
ihing  that  approached  the  workshop  for 
value  within  the  time  limit  spent. 

34.  The  workshop  which  I  attended  for  school 
administrators  was  a  worthwhile  experience 
for  me.  I  had  been  out  of  college  five  years 
and  some  of  the  ideas  I  had  had  as  a  begin¬ 
ning  principal  had  been  batted  around  by 
the  public  until  sometimes  even  I  began  to 
wonder  if  I  were  on  the  right  track.  But  at 
the  workshop,  I  met  others  in  similar  posi¬ 
tions  experiencing  the  same  problepis  I  was 
encountering. 

No  one  seemed  to  have  positive  answers 
to  many  problems  but  it  was  good  to  hear 
the  ideas  that  were  tossed  into  the  hopper 
being  discussed  by  others  in  a  position 
more  or  less  similar  to  mine.  As  a  rmult  my 
ideas  were  stabilized  and  I  felt  more  con¬ 
fident  and  assured. 

35.  I  suppose  the  best  way  to  evaluate  the  worth 
of  a  course  in  college  is  to  discover  whether 
or  not  the  participant  in  the  course  changes 
any  of  his  activities  because  of  it.  I  have  just 
bera  checking  on  the  results  to  me  of  the 
ideas  which  I  secured  in  the  workshop  last 
sununer,  and  I  discover  that  in  six  very  dif¬ 
ferent  &lds  we  have  modified  our  proce¬ 
dure,  all  modifications,  we  think  bei^  for 
the  letter. 

The  above  expressions  by  men  and 
women  who  have  attended  workshops 
speak  convincingly  of  the  results  which 
accrued  to  them  individually.  This  ar¬ 
ray  indicated  an  almost  limitless  reser¬ 
voir  of  re-assurance,  self-confidence, 
sense  of  direction,  and  dedication  to  the 
gigantic  challenges  given  teachers  in 
public  education. 

WHAT  HAS  THE  WORKSHOP  DONE  FOR 
YOU  THAT  COULD  NOT  HAVE  BEEN 
DONE  BY  OTHER  IN-SERVICE 
EDUCATION  PROCEDURES? 

This  question,  “What  has  the  work¬ 
shop  done  for  you  that  could  not  have 
been  done  by  other  in-service  education 
procedures?”  at  once  involves  critical 
analysis  by  those  called  upon  to  answer 
it.  It  calls  for  measurement  and  evalua¬ 
tion.  It  requires  a  degree  of  scientific 


research  not  possible  in  this  study. 

How  is  one  to  ascertain  whether  or 
not  the  results  of  one  kind  of  experience 
would  be  the  same  under  other  pro¬ 
cedures  when  one  has  not  experienced 
those  procedures  for  a  comparable  pur¬ 
pose?  And  even  though  one  were  to 
try  to  duplicate  the  experience  there 
would  be  no  validation  since  the  goals 
had  already  been  achieved.  The  only 
way  in  which  to  answer  this  question, 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  instrument  can 
be  found  or  method  devised  to  give  a 
valid  answer,  would  be  through  a  care¬ 
fully  controlled  experiment  involving 
two  similar  groups  of  persons  with  as 
nearly  common  backgrounds  as  possi¬ 
ble,  common  current  activities,  and 
common  purposes  and  goals. 

This  study  must,  therefore,  of  ne¬ 
cessity  be  satisfied  with  opinions  and 
subjective  evidence.  After  all,  no  one 
knows  better  than  one’s  self  about  the 
changes  which  take  place  in  one’s  atti¬ 
tudes,  beliefs,  and  practices.  Since  all 
participants  in  this  study  have  ex¬ 
perienced  at  one  time  or  another  con¬ 
ventional  forms  of  tn-service  education, 
or  at  least  ^e-service  training  along  con¬ 
ventional  lines,  what  they  say  about 
the  contribution  of  the  workshop  which 
is  in  a  large  measure  peculiar  to  the 
workshop  alone,  should  carry  some 
weight. 

The  following  are  illustration  state¬ 
ments. 

I.  Ihe  workshop  technique  sets  up  an  environ¬ 
ment  free  from  concern. 

3.  The  workshop  in^ires  the  highest  type  of 
self-directed  motivation. 

3.  I  know  of  no  other  way  in  which  partici¬ 
pants  can  get  as  much  experience  in  learning 
bow  to  work  together  on  problems  of  com¬ 
mon  concern,  on  real  problems  through  a 
direct,  informal  attack. 

4.  The  contribution,  I  believe,  is  significant  in 
method;  the  free  and  easy  manner  by  which 
all  a^)ects  of  questions  are  explored  and 
without  the  fear  of  failure  in  grades. 

5.  The  workshop  provides  a  fiexibk  schedule — 
impossible  in  conventioiud  procedures. 
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6.  Fnmkly,  I  feel  that  workshop  procedures 
can  and  should  be  used  in  professional  edu¬ 
cation  courses. 

7.  WoAshops  multiply  contacts  with  profes¬ 
sional  literature  and  personnel 

8.  The  workshop  prevents  the  inconsiderate 
treatment  of  a  participant  to  a  greater  de¬ 
gree  than  any  other  procedure. 

9.  The  timid  are  encouraged  in  the  workshop 
to  make  their  contribution  whether  by  tell¬ 
ing,  by  problem  solving,  or  by  directed  study. 

10.  Nothing.  Any  good  class  with  a  good  teacher 
can  do  the  same. 

11.  The  workshc^  can  motivate  students  better 
for  self-improvement,  give  them  a  better 
and  more  modem  point  of  view  and  devek^ 
new  and  lasting  interests  in  a  more  natural 
way. 

13.  Because  of  the  informal  atmosphere  and 
democratic  setting,  the  woikdiop  gives 
opportunity  for  everyone  to  take  part;  it 
breaks  down  barriers  (often  imagined)  be¬ 
tween  staff  and  students  and  establishes  a 
high  degree  of  rapport. 

13.  The  workshop  provides  for  work  on  prob¬ 
lems  which  are  vital,  more  specifically  than 
do  other  forms  of  inservice  educatimi. 

14.  The  workshop  is  important  where  produc¬ 
tion  is  the  need — not  basic  grounding  in  a 
subject. 

15.  The  workshop  makes  it  possible  for  people 
to  move  at  tl^  own  rate  of  speed. 

16.  Because  workshops  draw  more  mature  peo¬ 
ple  there  is  a  sharing  of  ideas  and  experiences 
which  is  more  fruitful  than  other  techniques 
provide.  It  is  a  matter  of  personnel  rather 
than  techniques  primarily. 

17.  Workshops  lend  themselves  better  to  the 
intensive,  unobstructed  pursuit  of  a  problem 
because  of  bnger  blocb  of  time  and  less 
rigidity  of  schedule. 

18.  Workshi^  make  it  possible  to  utilize  many 
resources  on  the  campus  that  could  not  as 
readily  be  mobilized  for  other  types  of  pro¬ 
grams. 

19.  Workshops  create  an  atmosphere  of  per¬ 
missiveness  for  learning. 

20.  The  concomitant  learnings,  I  believe,  cannot 
be  secured  in  any  other  way. 

31.  Workshops  provide  a  perfect  example  of 
wooing  in  a  democratic  society. 

33.  Workshops  give  experience  in  the  use  of  re¬ 
source  materials  for  a  purpose  other  than 
filling  assignments. 

33.  Outside  the  workshop  way  of  learning,  most 
people  just  don’t  t^k  or  focus  on  inter¬ 
group  affairs. 

34.  I  know  of  no  other  way  in  which  one  shares 
so  easily,  diqiels  his  prejudices  less  painfully. 


respects  his  co-workers  more  ounpletely, 
thim  the  woi^shop  way. 

WAYS  IN  WHICH  THE  WORKSHOP  IS 
SUPERIOR  TO  OTHER  PORMS  OP 
IN-SERVICE  EDUCATION 

This  section  will  present  some  ob¬ 
servations  of  leaders  and  participants 
in  workshops  concerning  the  relative 
merits  of  the  workshop  and  other  more 
conventional  forms  of  in-service  educa¬ 
tion.  For  the  most  part  the  statements 
deal  with  comparisons  of  the  workshop 
way  of  learning  and  the  classroom 
method. 

This  piart  will  endeavor  to  show  the 
aspects  of  the  workshop  which  are  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  superior  to  conventional 
methods.  It  is  impiossible  when  probing 
the  experiences  of  people  from  so  many 
angles,  as  has  been  done  in  this  study, 
to  avoid  over-lapping  and  repetition. 
An  effort  has  been  made  to  reduce  both 
to  a  minimum. 

I.  The  workshop  way  of  learning  is  more  likely 
to  deal  with  the  real  problems  <d  teachers. 

3.  Workshops  are  usuaUy  more  interesting  be¬ 
cause  they  are  less  rigidly  organized  and  less 
regiment^. 

3.  Workshops  set  up  their  own  goals  and  utilize 
a  high  degree  of  self-direction. 

4.  Workshops  are  more  likely  to  lead  to  iqipli- 
cation.  They  place  more  emphasis  <mx  action, 
less  empha^  on  theory.  (The  latter  point 
is  cited  as  a  weakness  in  a  later  section). 

5.  Workshops  are  more  fully  staffed  than  con¬ 
ventional  forms  of  in-service  education  pro¬ 
grams. 

6.  I  have  served  as  a  consultant  in  many  work- 
sIk^  which  were  not  superior  in  any  way. 

7.  Intensity  of  learning  renting  from  a  fine 
emotional  atmoqihere  can  be  provided 
better  by  workshops. 

8.  Workshops  are  not  bound,  restricted,  or 
inhibited  by  arbitrary  sch^uks  and  the 
ringing  of  bells. 

9.  Workshc^  draw  people  who  are  really  con¬ 
cerned — they  come  from  free  choice.  It  is 
not  someth!^  required. 

10.  Workshops  are  not  superior  to  all  conven- 
ticmal  courses.  They  are  superior  only  In 
attacking  specific  “local”  or  individual 
problems. 

11.  The  workshop  places  emphasis  on  individual 
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initiative  and  respoosibiHty.  Mature  people 
do  not  need  the  sdinuhis  of  marks  and  ex¬ 
aminations  to  motivate  their  study. 

13.  Newer  ideas  can  come  from  workshops  than 
from  the  individual  research  materials  which 
students  read  about  in  conventional  pro¬ 
grams. 

13.  Workshops  are  not  necessarily  superior  or 
inferior  to  conventional  courses  in  profes¬ 
sional  education.  They  serve  different  pur¬ 
poses.  They  are  intended  to  bring  together 
a  group  or  groups  of  people  with  similar 
problems  and  given  them  opportunity  and 
assistance  in  working  toward  solutioas  of 
these  problems.  Courses  usually  'provide 
more  or  less  pre-determined  content  dealing 
with  a  subject  matter  area.  Both  approac'aes 
are  useful  and  essential  in  professional  edu¬ 
cation. 

14.  In  the  workshop  all  participants  feel  equal 
to  each  other. 

15.  In  the  workshop  the  conclusions  finally 
drawn  up  are  the  result  of  the  thinking  of  the 
entire  group.  There  are  no  conclusions 
superimposed. 

16.  Talking  aloud  concerning  problems  has 
therapeutic  values.  This  is  possible  in  work¬ 
shops  but  to  a  much  less  degree  than  in  con- 
venticmal  programs. 

17.  In  the  workshc^)  human  contact  is  at  its 
best — the  enthusiasm  is  contagious,  interest 
is  maintained  at  a  much  higher  level. 

18.  In  the  workshop,  instead  of  dependence  on 
the  idea  that  students  are  there  to  get  some¬ 
thing  the  instructor  thinks  they  should  learn, 
students  think,  create,  learn  by  doing. 

19.  The  workshop  experience  builds  in  a  perscm 
not  only  that  which  is  good  for  him  while 
in  school  situations  but  what  is  good  all 
through  life:  setting  up  goals  and  procedures 
for  reaching  them;  investigadcm,  corporation 
and  interaction  with  other  people;  evaluat¬ 
ing  his  achievement  and  rating  himself; 
exercising  initiative  and  accepting  and  dis¬ 
charging  responsibility. 

WAYS  IN  WHICH  THE  WORKSHOP  IS 
INTERIOR  TO  OTHER  PORICS  OP 
IN-SERVICE  EDUCATION 

At  first  glance  this  section  apprears  to 
duplicate  the  previous  treatment  of  the 
least  desirable  characteristics  of  the 
workshop.  While  there  is  a  degree  of 
overlapping  and  repetition,  the  original 
aim  was  to  have  participants  and  lead¬ 
ers  of  workshops  compare  the  tech¬ 
niques  and  outcomes  of  the  workshop 


with  other  conventional  forms  of  in- 
service  education.  Contrary  to  that  in¬ 
tention,  our  respondents  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  made  a  comparison  between 
the  workshop  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
conventional  classroom  on  the  college 
campus  or  in  the  extension  center  on 
the  other.  Following  are  some  of  the 
phases  of  workshop  training  which 
leaders  and  participants  believe  to  be 
inferior  to  or  less  effective  than  class¬ 
room  procedures. 

X.  The  workshop  methods  and  techniques  are 
definitely  inferior  to  conventional  learning 
techniques  in  the  orderly  presentation  of 
facts. 

3.  The  worixshop  is  inferior  to  conventional 
forms  of  in-service  education  in  giving  com¬ 
mon  information  to  all  members — a  good 
speech  would  probably  do  them  more  good. 

3.  The  workshop  procedure  does  not  equal 
conventional  methods  in  the  ego-infiation  of 
the  leader. 

4.  The  workshop  to  some  degree  is  less  valuable 
to  the  young  and  somewhat  immature  stu¬ 
dent  than  regular  courses. 

5.  Most  teachers  are  woefully  lacking  in  under¬ 
standing  the  psychology  of  learning  and  its 
relationship  to  all  school  problems;  hence, 
a  thorough,  fimctional  course  is  a  must. 

6.  If  the  workshop  is  done  well  I  doubt  if  it  is 
inferior  to  conventioiud  courses  in  profes¬ 
sional  education.  However,  purpose  needs 
to  be  taken  into  account.  H  the  purpose  of 
the  educational  experience  is  to  draw  upon 
the  resources  of  one  person,  to  find  out  what 
the  professor  knows,  then  the  conventional 
course  is  superior. 

7.  Conventional  courses  provide  narrower  per- 
q>ective,  they  are  dirwted  at  limited  goals, 
they  pay  more  attentimi  to  academic  skills, 
organizational  aq)ects,  interpretatum,  and 
theory  than  do  wo^shc^M. 

8.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  for  a  few  people  to 
leam  unless  answers  are  clear  cut.  Wotk- 
shops  do  not  always  arrive  at  ^)ecific  con¬ 
clusions.  For  the  person  who  wants  a  ready 
and  definite  answer  to  his  questions,  per¬ 
il^  the  worksh(4>  Qof  be  the  best 
place  for  him. 

9.  One  who  is  not  conscientious  could  loaf  in 
the  woritshop  were  he  so  inclined.  Some 
participants  are  known  to  have  worked  far 
below  their  potentialities. 

10.  The  worksht^)  is  more  expensive  in  staff 
time. 
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II.  The  workshop  is  HjfereiU  in  many  ways: 
inferior  in  none. 

IS.  The  workshop  does  not  develop  adequate 
research  skills. 

13.  In  workshop  education,  leaders  6nd  it  dif¬ 
ficult  to  pnq>erly  evaluate  the  efforts  of 
partidpants. 

14.  The  lack  of  organization,  direction,  and 
rather  rigidly  set  requirements  of  the  work- 
six^  may  be  deleterious  to  maximum  growth. 

15.  The  workshc^  activities  often  result  in  mere 
generalities,  hence  no  useful  basic  material 
accrues. 

16.  Libiaiy  facilities  are  often  inad^uate  for 
workshops  unless  they  are  held  ou  or  near 
college  campuses. 

17.  Holding  workshops  for  local  staffs  in  local 
settings  precludes  the  possibility  of  the  in¬ 
terchange  of  ideas  and  experiences  with  in¬ 
dividuals  from  other  geographical  areas. 

18.  The  woihshop  may  become  too  concentrated 
with  respect  to  subject  nuttter  or  problem 
and  no  integration  results.  This  happens 
frequently  in  workshops  dealing  alto^ther 
with  highly  q)ecialized  areas. 

19.  Workshop  consultants  ai'  not  so  apt  to  be 
overly  academic  or  theoretical  as  those 
found  in  conventional  programs. 

so.  Systematic,  logical  presentations  have  a 
place.  Counes  help  with  the  organization  of 
knowledge.  Courses  can  help  with  the  aware¬ 
ness  of  problems  and  with  the  imparting  of 
infonnati<».  I  drm’t  believe  that  we  should 
get  into  the  eitkerlor  difficulty  over  wwk- 
shops. 


SI.  If  carefully  directed,  I  can  think  of  no  way 
in  which  the  workshr^  is  inferior.  Conven¬ 
tional  courses  would  ^  well  to  borrow  some 
of  the  techniques  used  in  workshops. 

sa.  Hie  workshop  might  lack  serious  purpose 
if  social  aspects  are  r^arded  as  the  only  ends. 

33.  Leaders  may  rely  too  much  on  the  pooling 
of  experiences  of  participants  thus  net 

the  planned  contributions  they 
would  make  in  classes. 

34.  Woih  done  in  some  problems  may  be  quite 
superficial,  resulting  in  generalization.  Often 
psutidpants  in  workshops  lack  the  skills 
requir^  for  really  scholarly  studies  of  the 
problems  they  wi^  to  investigate. 

35.  There  is  a  tendency  to  think  and  sometimes 
actually  believe  t^t  the  woi^shop  can  do 
everything. 

36.  One  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  workshop  lies 
in  the  fact  that  all  procedures  called  work¬ 
shops  are  not  woricshops. 

37.  Woihshops  are  inferior  in  the  systematic 
/rsMearning  of  organized  information. 

38.  Of  those  conducting  wwkahops,  probably 
fewer  are  as  well  versed  in  what  they  are  try¬ 
ing  to  do  as  those  in  professional  courses. 

39.  The  shortness  of  time  in  workshops  makes  it 
very  difficult  to  evaluate  outcomes.  The 
workshop  is  definitely  inferior  to  the  con- 
venti(mal  program  of  education  in  this  re¬ 
gard. 

30.  Worksbc^  may  become  as  regimented  in 
organization  and  as  authoritative  in  manage¬ 
ment  as  the  classroom. 


CHAPTER  VI.  HOW  WORKSHOPS  MAY  BE  IMPROVED 


The  workshop  participants  who  are 
sharing  in  this  study  were  invited  to 
suggest  ways  and  means  for  improving 
administration,  organization,  and  di¬ 
rection  of  workshops.  Their  observa¬ 
tions  proved  to  be  a  valuable  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  study.  Many  of  the  partici¬ 
pants  used  this  opportunity  to  discuss 
at  length  their  experiences  in  work¬ 
shops.  Some  engaged  in  a  discussion  of 
the  philosophy  basic  to  this  type  of  in- 
service  education.  Here  were  also  found 
not  only  some  of  the  most  eloquent  and 
favorable  appraisals  of  this  medium  of 
training  but  some  of  the  most  severe 
criticisms  as  well.  Most  of  the  sug¬ 
gestions  reflected  the  participant’s 
most  recent  experiences.  If  they  were 
challenging  and  helpful  and  interesting 
he  said  little  about  improving  them. 
The  workshop  had  satisfied  him.  It  left 
little  to  be  desired.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  workshop  last  attended 
had  fallen  below  his  expectations,  if 
progress  had  been  blocked  by  inept 
leadership,  by  little  planning,  by 
feeble  and  vacillating  administration, 
and  by  inadequate  facilities,  then  all  of 
these  limitations  were  likely  to  be  re¬ 
flected  in  his  attitude  toward  work¬ 
shops  in  general  and  in  the  type  of  sug¬ 
gestions  he  offered  for  their  improve¬ 
ment. 

The  most  effective  way  to  report 
these  suggestions  is  to  lift  excerpts 
from  the  many  hundreds  made,  with 
the  hope  that  a  visible  pattern  will 
emerge  to  indicate  rather  definitely  the 
points  or  areas  participants  feel  should 
be  strengthened  and  how  they  may  be 
strengthened.  Those  features  which 
seem  really  important  to  our  respond¬ 
ents  will  also  be  reflected. 

The  excerpts  appear  in  the  following 
array: 

t.  By  catefuny  selecting  the  leadership.  The 
l^er  must  be  ready  for  this  type  of  pro¬ 


gram.  He  must  be  highly  skilled  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  techniques  and  thoroughly  convers¬ 
ant  with  and  experienced  in  workshop  pro¬ 
cedures. 

а.  By  screening  participants  on  basis  of  their 
objectives  for  enrolling  in  the  workshop.  I 
firmly  believe  that  there  is  need  for  readi¬ 
ness  for  workshop  experiences.  If  the  results 
are  productive,  the  program  must  call  for 
the  highest  type  of  scholarship  and  work. 
Too  many  workshops  are  retarded  because 
members  are  there  merely  to  meet  an  arti¬ 
ficial  assignment  for  credit,  or  to  fulfill  in- 
service  education  requirements  of  a  local 
system.  For  that  reason,  I  suggest  a  more 
careful  application.  Once  accepted,  the  stu¬ 
dent  should  be  required  to  submit  prelimi¬ 
nary  plans  and  his  educational  status  and 
abilities  in  order  that  his  particular  abilities 
may  be  used  more  effectively. 

3.  By  having  a  planning  committee  meet  with 
leaders  several  weeks  preceding  the  date  of 
the  workshc^  to  plan  the  general  program 
and  to  look  after  many  of  the  details  which 
are  so  important  to  its  success. 

4.  By  having  more  resource  materials  available 
at  the  opening  session. 

5.  By  keeping  workshop  attendance  <»  a  volun¬ 
tary  basis.  It  is  exciting  to  work  with  people 
who  want  to  see  a  job  done  and  who  are 
enthusiastic  about  doing  it. 

б.  By  arranging  for  “pre-workshop  orienta¬ 
tion”  for  participants. 

7.  By  varying  the  workshop  program,  keeping 
it  flexible,  guarding  ever  against  its  beam¬ 
ing  stereotyped  and  stagnated. 

8.  By  arranging  workshops  in  series,  each  fo¬ 
cused  on  a  specific  theme  or  concerned  with 
an  area  of  study  or  work.  Accurate  records 
should  be  kept  of  each  workshop  for  future 
reference  and  for  re-checking. 

9.  By  keeping  the  problems  of  the  workshop 
germane  to  the  interests  of  aU  participants, 
closely  defined,  not  too  wide;  definitely  not 
"all-inclusive.” 

10.  By  awarding  no  credit  or  at  least  no  grade  or 
mark.  “By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.” 
Unless  I  am  a  better  worker,  unless  I  suc¬ 
ceed  where  I  formerly  failed,  the  workshop 
has  been  a  waste  of  time,  regardless  of  the 
grade  received  or  what  “notch”  on  the  salary 
scale  I  may  have  achieved  thereby. 

11.  By  keeping  the  workshop  costs  to  a  mini¬ 
mum.  This  factor  is  probably  the  number 
one  reason  for  relatively  low  attendance  at 
workshops  away  from  the  local  area. 

IS.  By  keeping  a  balance  between  the  “prq- 
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duction”  um  of  the  workshop  snd  the 
“growth”  sim;  a  balance  between  “rigid 
regimentation”  and  “aimlessness.” 

13.  By  recognizing  that  “working  groups”  and 
“discussimi  groups”  are  baacally  different. 
Organize  and  staff  accordingly.  For  optimum 
results  there  must  be  an  adequate  number 
of  staff  members  available. 

14.  By  providing  for  a  scientific  evaluation  of 
workshop  outcomes.  What  goes  on  after  the 
workshop  is  over  is  the  only  means  for  eval¬ 
uating  its  effectiveness.  If  some  plan  could 
be  worked  out  so  that  each  participant 
might  have  one  of  the  leaders  serve  as  con¬ 
sultant  for  a  period  of  time  following  the 
workshop  there  would  be  incentive  to  try 
out  new  ideas  or  old  ideas  in  new  ways 
under  supervision. 

15.  By  keeping  the  workshop  practical.  The 
workshop  I  attended  was  very  much  like 
an  ordinary  college  or  university  course  ex¬ 
cept  that  it  had  a  variety  of  interesting 
^)^ers  and  a  rather  informal  atmosphere. 
We  were  all  drawn  to  the  workshop  b^use 
of  the  theme,  in  which  we  all  believed.  We 
just  learned  more  reasons  why  we  should 
believe  in  it  without  doing  anything  about 
it.  All  application  was  left  to  each  individ¬ 
ual,  which  left  us  exactly  where  we  started. 
I  know  the  theories.  I  believe  that  each  work¬ 
shop  should  be  a  working  group  for  exchang¬ 
ing  ideas  on  techniques,  testing  techniques 
and  an  experience  in  trying  to  decide  on 
sound  classroom  application  of  ideas  and 
theories. 

16.  By  keeping  in  mind  always  that  no  member 
of  the  workshop  in  the  local  area  has  an 
ideal  situation  in  which  to  work.  Care  must 
be  taken  to  work  from  the  point  where  the 
teacher  now  is,  toward  the  ideal.  Otherwise, 
frustration  and  dis^>pointment  result. 

17.  By  having  the  directing  staff  do  a  great  deal 
of  pre-workshop  planning.  If  students  are 
allowed  to  do  it  aU,  they  will  work  in  circles 
without  clear  cut  objectives. 

18.  By  guarding  against  idle  and  meaningless 
discussion.  Just  discussing  a  subject  is  not 
valuable  unless  there  is  background  for  the 
discussion.  It  is  necessary  to  have  introduc¬ 
tory  talks  by  specialists,  outstanding  persons 
in  a  given  field,  to  serve  as  the  starters  of 
discussion.  Otherwise,  people  will  talk  in 
circles  without  changing  or  revising  their 
previous  attitudes  or  opinions  and  without 
motivation  to  find  out  through  study  the 
soundness  or  unsoundness  of  their  position. 

19.  By  utilizing  all  possible  local  resources  which 
have  bearing  (m  iLe  theme  of  the  workshop 
or  projects  being  developed  or  problems  being 
studi^.  This  may  mean  field  trips,  excur¬ 


sions,  local  persons  presenting  points  of  view 
from  business  or  other  professional  life.  All  of 
these  activities  should  be  carefully  planned 
and  the  group  thoroughly  briefed  and 
prepared  in  advance. 

20.  By  seeing  that  the  workshop  provides  op¬ 
portunity  for  each  participant  to  talk,  to 
read,  to  do,  to  think,  to  experiment,  to  write, 
to  tell — these  are  important  activities  con¬ 
nected  with  the  growth  of  the  individual. 

31.  By  providing  housing,  eating,  meeting  place, 
recreation  and  social  activities  all  in  the 
same  center  if  at  all  possible.  After  having 
had  the  experience  of  living  tc^ther  in  one 
workshop  and  commuting  to  another,  I 
definitely  feel  that  the  former  is  almost  nec¬ 
essary. 

32.  By  having  the  recreation  program  and  social 
activities  well  planned  before  hand,  at  least 
provision  for  the  fadlilies,  with  variety  and 
inclusiveness  of  all  participants  in  mind. 

33.  By  making  sure  that  from  the  initial  plan¬ 
ning  to  the  actual  realization  of  the  work¬ 
shop,  the  process  of  democratic  group  inter¬ 
action  must  be  felt  by  all  participants. 

34.  By  making  sure  that  “something”  occurs  in 
the  woikshop  which  teachers  can  take  home 
and  use.  The  workshop  has  come  into  some 
condemnati(Hi  because  of  its  seeming  lack 
of  “academic  achievement.”  This  need  not 
be.  The  workshop  can  be,  and  is  for  the  most 
part,  an  opportunity  for  the  highest  type  of 
scholarly  approach  to  education.  It  provides 
an  ideal  method  for  independent  study  and 
research  on  definite  problems. 

35.  By  providing  equipment  needed  in  the  work¬ 
shop  and  facilities  for  carrying  on  the  activi¬ 
ties.  Tables,  comfortable  chairs,  typewriters, 
duplicators,  good  lighting,  good  ventilation, 
large  meeting  room,  smaller  committee 
rooms,  conference  rooms,  offices  for  visiting 
staff  members,  accessibk  rest  rooms,  and 
numerous  other  items  are  important  to  the 
success  of  the  workshop  experience. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  sugges¬ 
tions  made  for  workshop  improvement 
by  those  who  have  participated  in 
workshops  of  all  kinds  across  this  coun¬ 
try.  It  is  not  possible  to  list  them  all. 
There  was  a  strong  feeling,  expressed 
again  and  again,  that  workshops  in 
local  school  systems  should  not  be  held 
follotoing  a  day  of  teaching.  It  was  sug¬ 
gested  that  workshops  should  not  be 
held  at  the  beginning  of  the  school 
year,  or  at  the  end,  but  within  the  year 
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when  problems  are  developing  and 
have  to  be  faced. 

Several  participants  felt  that  all  ad¬ 
ministrative  workshops  should  include 
some  teachers.  They  gave  as  a  reason 
the  fact  that  often  the  administrator  is 
too  far  removed  from  the  actual  situa¬ 
tion  to  know  what  goes  on  in  the  class¬ 
room. 

Many  expressed  concern  about  pre¬ 
serving  the  results  of  workshop  efforts. 
They  believed  that  some  way  should 
be  found  to  publish  a  report  of  the 
pertinent  and  worthwhile  projects  or 
at  least  summaries  of  them.  Further, 
they  expressed  concern  about  getting 
this  and  other  information  about  the 
schools  and  their  problems  to  those  out¬ 
side  the  profession  for  whom  much  of 
this  information  is  important. 


Many  of  the  participants  wondered 
how  more  teachers  might  be  interested 
in  attending  workshops.  They  believe 
that  those  who  have  not  attended 
think  of  the  workshop  as  an  old 
fashioned  “institute.”  Could  there  be 
some  direct  channel  of  vivid  and  in¬ 
teresting  information  about  workshops 
so  that  more  teachers  might  become 
interested  and  attend  them?  One  re¬ 
spondent  observed  that  perhaps  a 
course  in  “Workshops”  could  be  offered 
in  graduate  schools  so  that  there  would 
be  more  consistency  of  understanding, 
but  not  uniformity  of  operation  of 
workshops.  Most  of  the  discussions 
touched  upon  the  uniqueness  of  the 
workshop:  no  fixed  pattern  of  operation, 
but  general  principles  of  organization 
and  administration. 


CHAPTER  Vn.  CONCLUSIONS 


This  study  has  attempted  to  identify 
those  characteristics  of  the  workshop 
which  distinguish  it  from  conferences, 
seminars,  clinics,  institutes,  and  regular 
graduate  courses  in  professional  educa* 
tion. 

Reflected  in  this  study  are  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  more  than  eight  hundred 
men  and  women  who  have  attended  or 
directed  workshops.  From  these  ex¬ 
periences  it  has  been  possible  to  arrive 
at  some  definite  conclusions.  Certain 
patterns  of  organization  and  operation 
have  emerged.  Definite  facets  of  work¬ 
shop  techniques  have  been  discovered 
or  confirmed  which  set  the  workshop 
apart  from  conventional  types  of  train¬ 
ing.  This  chapter  will  bring  some  of 
these  discoveries  or  confirmations  into 
focus  for  wider  review  or  for  further  ob¬ 
servation  and  possible  study. 

ABUSE  or  THE  TERM  “WORKSHOP” 

The  term  “workshop”  has  been 
grossly  abused  and  over-worked.  Be¬ 
cause  of  its  quick  acceptance  by  a  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  educational  public  always 
eager  to  embrace  the  unique  and  the 
novel,  the  term  has  been  associated 
with  many  kinds  and  t3q)es  of  meetings. 
It  has  been  identified  with  meetings 
either  planned  or  unplanned.  The 
name  has  been  used  in  connection  with 
large  meetings  and  with  small  ones; 
with  those  which  operate  over  an  ex¬ 
tended  period  of  time,  and  with  those 
which  meet  for  a  single  session  or  for  a 
day.  Even  committee  meetings,  as  we 
know  them,  have  been  labeled  “work¬ 
shops.” 

In  other  instances  conferences  have 
taken  on  this  nomenclature.  Seminars 
have  been  confused  with  workshops 
and  in  many  cases  institutes  have  been 
so  designated.  Even  traditional  educa¬ 
tion  courses,  in  the  hope  that  a  change 


of  name  would  add  color  or  would  in 
some  way  revitalize  and  energize  an 
otherwise  dull  and  uninviting  educa¬ 
tional  study,  have  been  called  work¬ 
shops  with  little  or  no  change  in  con¬ 
tent  or  method  of  operation. 

This  confusion  is  not  peculiar  to  edu¬ 
cational  activities  alone;  it  has  invaded 
the  non-educational  field  as  well.  All  of 
the  misunderstanding  and  misinforma¬ 
tion  about  workshops  was  referred  to 
again  and  again  by  those  persons  who 
participated  in  this  study. 

In  speaking  of  the  over-use  of  the 
term,  one  participant  had  this  to  say: 

To  me  a  workshop  is  both  a  method  and  an 
occasion.  As  a  method  it  is  a  way  of  woddng 
democraticaUy  with  a  group,  and  has  to  do  with 
common  group  purposes,  as  well  as  with  com- 
mcm  individual  goals.  As  an  occasion,  it  calls 
for  the  rolling  up  of  sleeves,  both  literally  and 
figuratively,  and  the  exerting  of  physical  and 
intellectual  effort  toward  an  end. 

This  calls  for  a  special  setting,  a  dif¬ 
ferent  kind  of  motivation,  and  certainly 
a  different  kind  of  leadership  and  plan 
of  operation  from  most  traditional 
forms  of  teacher  education. 

ALMOST  UNIVERSAL  ACCEPTANCE 
OF  WORKSHOP  IDEA 

The  most  convincing  aspect  of  this 
study  has  been  the  almost  universal  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  worhshop  idea  by  those 
attending  and  directing  them.  Even 
though  attendance  or  participation  was 
initially  undertaken  with  reluctance 
and  skepticism,  almost  without  excep¬ 
tion  participants  have  become  converts 
to  the  program.  They  soon  caught  the 
spirit  behind  it.  They  sensed  the 
naturalness  of  the  learning  situation 
which  it  provided.  They  felt  the  uplift 
which  comes  only  through  cooperative 
effort,  and  through  progress  made 
toward  self-imposed  goals.  The  new 
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freedom  from  pressures  and  tensions 
gave  them  new  life,  new  vision,  and 
new  assurance.  Here  is  a  typical  exam¬ 
ple  of  many  expressions: 

The  1953  Workshop  which  I  attended  was, 
as  I  see  it  in  retrospect,  the  finest  of  several  such 
projects  in  which  I  have  taken  part.  I  cannot  say 
enough  good  things  about  it.  I  wish  all  workshop 
participants  throughout  America  might  have  as 
satisfying  experience. 

SOME  UNFAVORABLE  REACTIONS 

But  not  all  workshop  participants 
reported  as  favorably  as  did  this  one. 
Some  had  altogether  unsatisfactory  ex¬ 
periences.  Whether  orientation  to  the 
workshop  was  not  carefully  and  ade¬ 
quately  executed,  or  whether  the  par¬ 
ticipant  was  expecting  too  much  of  the 
workshop,  or  whether  he  found  himself 
attending  under  the  pressure  of  re¬ 
quirements,  of  course,  is  not  known. 
Any  one  of  these  factors  and  many 
others  could  have  caused  this  reaction: 

You  must  have  deduced  by  some  of  my  fore¬ 
going  statements  that  I  am  not  too  enthuaastic 
about  workshops  in  general.  I  feel  that  colleges 
of  education  in  universities  across  the  country 
are  lagging  behind  other  colleges.  The  courses 
are  too  easy.  Anyone  who  is  willing  to  spend  the 
time  and  m<mey  can  receive  a  d^^ree  in  Educa- 
ti<m.  Are  those  the  people  we  want  teaching  our 
children?  I  feel  that  “progressivism”  is  a  force 
that  has  imdermined  me  of  our  most  potentially 
powerful  institutkms — the  school.  And  I  feel, 
too,  that  workshops  are  essentially  weak.  There 
is  too  much  difference  in  theory  and  practice  to 
be  of  any  use  to  most  teachers. 

The  professors  of  other  colleges  in  the  two 
universities  with  which  I  am  familiar  are  en¬ 
tirely  different  types  of  people  than  those  who 
direct  the  folk-dudng  and  swimming  parties 
that  are  essential  to  the  College  of  Education. 


fresh  look  at  their  plans  of  operation 
and  at  their  outcomes.  Is  the  workshop 
program  out  of  balance?  Is  the  empha¬ 
sis  placed  or  centered  on  the  wrong 
phases  of  growth  and  development? 
Does  the  workshop  not  challenge  the 
intellectual  potentials  of  the  group  or 
individual  members  of  the  group?  Is 
there  too  much  freedom  from  struc¬ 
ture,  from  direction?  Are  groups  able  to 
set  goals,  to  plan  procedures,  to  evalu¬ 
ate  progress  and  to  measure  results  of 
their  own?  Are  we  making  in-service 
education  of  this  nature  too  easy? 

Again,  a  participant  speaks: 

I  took  the  workshop  because  I  needed  three 
semester  hours  of  cr^t  and  it  was  the  mly 
course  I  could  take  at  the  time.  It  proved  to  be 
just  an  extension  of  summer  school  with  the 
usual  conditions.  We  were  divided  into  six  groups. 
We  each  chose  our  topic,  elected  a  chairman, 
and  then  proceeded  to  write  papers  which  were 
compiled  into  a  bode.  I  have  never  used  any  of 
the  work  we  did,  or  the  ideas  we  discussed,  and 
I  never  expect  to  as  they  would  be  very  imprac¬ 
tical.  It  was  like  most  of  the  other  educati<m 
courses  I  have  taken  in  which  you  discuss  many 
things,  come  to  nc  conclusions  and  learn  nothing. 

But  here  is  one  who  was  more  favor¬ 
able: 

The  workshop  produced  a  wealth  of  new  ideas. 
In  our  school  system  we  will  need  five  years  to 
try  to  implement  them. 

There  were  many  such  statements  by 
participants  regarding  the  benefits 
which  accrued  from  workshop  experi¬ 
ence.  Many  of  these  have  been  reported 
earlier  in  this  study.*  From  our  original 
data,  from  the  examination  of  pub¬ 
lished  reports  of  specific  workshop 


Such  sobering  statements  as  the  fore- 
gomg,  sincerely  presented,  should  not 
be  taken  lightly.  Honest  and  forthright 
criticism  is  valuable.  This  statement  by 
a  person  who  had  attended  a  workshop 
and  found  it  wanting  should  cause  in¬ 
stitutions  and  persons  carrying  the  re- 
sjxinsibility  for  organizing  and  direct¬ 
ing  the  program  in  workshops  to  take  a 


*  Thoae  InterMted  in  reviewing  the  effects  of 
workshop  participation  and  the  contributions  ct 
workshops  to  teacher  education  should  read 
these  two  doctoral  dissertations: 

Gordon  C.  Boardman,  The  Contribution  of 
Summer  Workshops  to  the  In-Sereice  Educa¬ 
tion  of  Teachers.  Doctmal  dissertation,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  1948. 

Forrest  C.  Mitchell,  The  Effect  of  Participation 
in  a  Summer  Workshop  upon  Sdected  Class¬ 
room  Practices.  Doctoral  dissertation,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California,  Berkeley,  1953. 
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projects,  and  from  direct  interviews 
with  representatives  of  colleges  and 
school  systems  which  regularly  hold 
workshops,  certain  characteristics  com¬ 
mon  to  all  workshops  are  now  pre¬ 
sented.  For  the  most  part  they  repre¬ 
sent  features  which  are  found  only  in 
workshops,  or  are  superior  to  the  same 
features  found  in  conventional  types  of 
in-service  education.  The  conclusions 
presented  are  not  ranked  in  any  order 
of  priority  of  importance. 

SPECIFIC  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  The  workshop  is  not  a  substitute 

The  workshop  method  of  study  is 
not  designed  for  or  intended  to  replace 
or  substitute  ior  any  courses  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  pattern  of  teacher  education.  That 
would  not  be  feasible,  desirable,  or 
possible.  There  is  basic  and  fundamen¬ 
tal  knowledge,  and  there  are  important 
skills  which  by  their  nature  must  be 
presented  to  students  in  an  organized, 
sequential,  and  integrated  manner. 
While  workshops  could  and  frequently 
do  supplement  this  type  of  instruction, 
it  would  be  a  wasteful,  time-consuming 
and  wholly  unprofitable  method  if  used 
alone  to  achieve  this  purpose. 

2.  Voluntary  attendance  is  important 

Workshops  are  most  effective  when 
attendance  is  on  a  voluntary  basis  or 
when  membership  is  open  to  profes¬ 
sional  people  through  application  or  by 
invitation.  People  .  attend  workshops 
because  of  an  urgent  desire  to  find 
answers  to  or  solutions  for  problems 
which  are  real  to  them  and  to  the  pro¬ 
gram  in  which  they  work.  They  are  in¬ 
terested  in  becoming,  through  the 
workshop  experience,  more  effective 
teachers,  supervisors,  or  administra¬ 
tors.  It  was  discovered  that  3g  percent 
of  all  participants  in  this  study  indi¬ 
cated  that  they  had  attended  work¬ 
shops  to  acquire  increased  understand¬ 


ing,  to  improve  their  skills,  and  to  de¬ 
velop  greater  wisdom  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  fields  of  endeavor. 

3.  There  is  a  need  for  homogeneity  in 

membership 

Workshops,  to  be  effective  and  of 
optimum  value  to  participants,  must 
have  a  certain  degree  of  homogeneity 
in  their  memberships.  By  its  nature  the 
workshop  screens  participants  on  the 
basis  of  their  objectives.  Since  under 
the  workshop  plan  of  operation  these 
objectives  are  to  be  achieved  through 
group  work  as  well  as  by  individual 
effort,  membership  should  probably  be 
open  only  to  experienced  persons  who 
have  come  face  to  face  with  the  general 
problem  around  which  the  workshop  is 
organized.  It  is  logical  to  believe  that 
groups  with  reasonably  common  back¬ 
grounds  and  with  definitely  common 
purposes  will  find  solutions  and  an¬ 
swers  to  their  problems  or  will  make 
satisfactory  progress  on  common  proj¬ 
ects  more  easily  than  will  those  with 
widely  divergent  and  totally  unrelated 
experiences. 

4.  Cooperativi  planning  to  solve  prob¬ 
lems  is  the  real  concern  of  workshops 

The  workshop  program  results  from 
the  cooperative  planning  of  the  group. 
Some  of  the  planning  is  done  in  ad¬ 
vance,  some  at  the  opening  of  the  work¬ 
shop,  and  the  remainder  as  the  work¬ 
shop  progresses.  This  plan,  however,  is 
not  universally  followed.  The  present 
study  {Ktints  conclusively  to  the  need, 
expres^  convincingly  by  both  partici- 
l>ants  and  leaders,  that,  to  be  effective, 
the  workshop  must  be  partially  struc¬ 
tured  in  advance.  The  sponsoring  insti¬ 
tution  or  agency,  through  its  director, 
coordinator  of  in-service  education,  or 
staff  members  has  the  major  responsi¬ 
bility  for  this  preparation.  Here  lies 
one  of  the  major  factors  of  superiority 
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of  the  workshop  over  traditional  forms 
of  in-service  education,  namely,  the 
utilization  of  the  resources  of  the  “to- 
be”  members.  Such  utilization  guaran¬ 
tees  that  the  workshop  will  be  geared  to 
problems  of  real  concern  to  the  pro¬ 
fessional  group  for  which  the  workshop 
was  designed;  and  second,  it  will  guar¬ 
antee  a  high  morale  at  the  outset  be¬ 
cause  the  constituents  have  partici¬ 
pated  in  planning.  They  have  been 
made  to  feel  that  it  is  “their'  work¬ 
shop.”  The  planning  committee  should 
meet  at  least  two  months  in  advance  of 
the  opening  of  the  workshop  and  should 
be  composed  of  persons  who  are  com¬ 
mitted  to  attendance  as  participants 
and  staff  members.  An  important  proj¬ 
ect  which  this  committee  could  under¬ 
take  would  be  the  writing  of  a  Work¬ 
shop  Manual  designed  for  the  orienta¬ 
tion  of  professional  people  who  are  un¬ 
familiar  with  workshop  techniques.  For 
participants  to  have  this  manual  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  their  coming  would  shorten 
the  period  required  for  adjustment.  It 
would  give  them  self-confidence  and 
self-assurance  as  they  associate  with 
other  workshoppers  who  have  had 
previous  workshop  experience. 

5.  Location  of  the  workshop  is  important 

Workshops  have  proven  more  effec¬ 
tive  generally  when  located  away  from 
the  participant’s  normal  place  of  work. 
It  is  more  stimulating,  more  interest¬ 
ing,  and  altogether  more  valuable  when 
the  group  lives,  works,  plays,  and 
studies  together  in  one  center.  A  com¬ 
plete  release  from  one’s  routine  re¬ 
sponsibilities  is  essential  for  maximum 
benefits  to  both  the  iudividual  and  the 
institution  he  serves. 

6.  Awarding  marks  and  credit  for  at¬ 
tendance  is  not  in  harmony  with  the 

spirit  of  the  workshop 

The  awarding  of  grades  or  marks  and 


credits  for  work  done  does  not  har¬ 
monize  with  the  spirit  of  the  workshop. 
But  if  credit  is  allowed  by  an  institu¬ 
tion  of  higher  learning,  then  the  student 
should  be  graded.  The  evaluation  of  his 
effort  and  accomplishment  should  be  a 
joint  resp>onsibility  of  the  staff.  (This  is 
a  highly  controversial  point  among 
workshop  people.  The  above  point  of 
view  is  expressed  because  of  the  large 
number  of  persons  who  attend  work¬ 
shops  with  advanced  degrees.  There 
are  isolated  cases  where  workshops 
should  award  credit  to  participants.) 

7.  Evaluation  of  outcomes  is  essential 

Those  school  systems  and  institu¬ 
tions  which  regularly  sponsor  work¬ 
shops  should  maintain  a  continuous 
program  of  evaluation  of  outcomes. 
There  is  need  for  pioneering  effort  in 
this  area.  Opinions  are  not  enough. 
There  needs  to  be  much  more  research 
(in  addition  to  the  adequate  beginnings 
reported  elsewhere  in  this  study)  on 
what  the  effects  really  are  on  those  who 
attend.  Have  their  understandings 
been  enlarged?  Are  their  attitudes 
modified?  Have  their  practices  im¬ 
proved?  Is  their  performance  on  the 
job  better?  Are  they  more  effective  as 
professional  educators? 

8.  Workshop  facilities  add  to  the  morale 
of  the  group 

Facilities  are  not  the  least  of  the 
many  factors  which  contribute  to  the 
effectiveness  of  workshops.  The  kind 
and  extent  of  such  facilities  vary  with 
the  nature  and  the  scope  of  the  work¬ 
shop  program.  They  will  naturally  be 
determined  by  enrollment,  the  size  of 
the  staff,  and  what  the  workshop  is 
attempting  to  do,  but  in  all  workshops, 
convenience,  comfort,  attractiveness, 
and  attention  to  esthetics  along  with 
total  adequacy,  add  much  to  the  morale 
of  the  group.  A  description  of  the  facili- 
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ties  generally  believed  to  be  necessary 
has  been  given  earlier  in  this  study. 
Facilities  are  important. 

9.  Good  and  reliable  source-materials 
are  indispensable 

In  addition  to  adequate  facilities,  all 
workshops,  regardless  of  the  type,  kind, 
when  or  where  held  or  by  whom  spon¬ 
sored,  are  in  need  of  good  and  reliable 
supplemental  source-materials.  As  indi¬ 
cated  in  another  portion  of  this  study, 
there  are  times  when  the  mere  ex¬ 
change  of  opinions  and  experiences  do 
not  produce  growth.  In  every  work¬ 
shop  there  is  need  for  reliable  informa¬ 
tion.  This  should  be  provided  through 
reference  books  by  specialists  in  a  given 
field,  through  the  recorded  experiences 
of  many  responsible  persons  whose 
work  is  respected,  and  through  the  re¬ 
ported  experiments  or  scientific  studies 
on  subjects  germane  to  the  theme  of 
the  workshop.  In  addition,  a  wide 
range  of  printed  materials  should  be 
available,  all  related  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly  to  the  theme  of  the  workshop. 
Audio-visual  aids,  such  as  films,  film 
strips  and  slides;  exhibits;  periodicals; 
typewriters;  duplicators;  and  planned 
excursions  are  assets  for  motivation 
and  a  positive  aid  to  learning  in  the 
workshop  way. 

10.  Workshop  staf  sets  the  standards  of 
achievement 

While  the  workshop  site  and  the  ade¬ 
quacy  of  resource  materials  and  facili¬ 
ties  are  extremely  important,  the  major 
factor  is  the  staff.  It  is  the  workshop 
staff  that  sets  the  standards  and 
largely  determines  the  achievement  of 
goals.  It  is  the  staff  that  creates  the 
climate  and  the  soil  for  the  planting 
and  cultivation  of  ideas.  The  selection 
of  the  staff,  therefore,  is  the  institu¬ 
tion’s  biggest  responsibility.  A  good 
staff  insures  an  effective  workshop. 


11.  Sources  fromwhich  the  stasis  drawn 
are  rdatively  unimportant 

It  is  relatively  unimportant  whether 
staff  members  are  from  colleges  or 
whether  they  come  from  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  It  is  highly  im¬ 
portant  that  they  possess  the  com¬ 
petencies  demanded,  and  the  personal 
characteristics  desired  for  educational 
work  of  this  unique  nature.  They  must 
have  demonstrated  by  their  perform¬ 
ance  their  fitness  for  this  kind  of  as¬ 
signment. 

12.  Many  factors  are  involved  in  select¬ 
ing  the  staff 

There  are  many  factors  involved  in 
determining  the  size  of  the  staff.  For 
instance,  the  kind  of  workshop  planned 
largely  determines  the  kind  of  staff  re¬ 
quired.  The  size  of  the  membership 
also  is  a  factor.  Moreover,  all  work¬ 
shops,  regardless  of  whether  they  are 
held  on  campus  or  off,  whether  they 
are  continuous  and  intensive  or  whether 
they  meet  for  extended  periods  in  short 
sessions,  require  two  kinds  of  staff 
members:  the  regular  and  the  consult¬ 
ant. 

Consultants  are  usually  on  call.  They 
not  only  assist  in  special  areas  but  are 
available  for  counseling  with  individual 
members  or  small  groups  when  needed. 
Regular  staff  members  are  full-time, 
such  as  teachers,  discussion  leaders, 
advisers,  and  directors.  The  more  con¬ 
sultants  a  workshop  can  have,  the 
richer  the  experiences  for  the  partici¬ 
pants.  If  the  workshop  is  held  on  or 
near  a  college  campus  it  is  usually  pos¬ 
sible  to  draw  upon  the  resources  of  the 
whole  staff  for  consultant  service  with¬ 
out  adding  to  the  workshop  budget.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  many  persons 
in  every  community,  men  from  indus¬ 
try,  business,  and  the  professions,  who 
constitute  a  rich  source  of  information 
and  practical  ex];>erience  for  profes- 
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sional  educators.  They  should  be  used 
more.  This  reservoir  of  potential  assist¬ 
ance  has  scarcely  been  tapped. 

13.  The  director  of  the  workshop  occupies 
a  focal  position 

The  director  of  the  workshop  must 
be  a  full  time  staff  member.  He  must 
give  hb  entire  time  and  effort  to  the 
workshop.  He  must  have  been  selected 
at  least  six  months  before  the  opening 
of  the  workshop.  (Some  directors  are 
selected  a  year  and  sometimes  two 
years  in  advance.)  He  should  arrive  at 
the  workshop  at  least  one  week  before 
its  opening.  He  must  have  participated 
in  all  advance  preparation;  in  fact,  the 
director  should  be  at  the  center  of  all 
preliminary  planning.  It  b  he  who  sets 
the  temp>o,  creates  the  morale,  builds 
the  rapport!  The  position  requires  a 
person  with  imagination,  creativeness, 
energy,  executive  ability,  and  much 
faith  in  people.  He  must  be  a  human 
engineer  and  a  leader  of  men. 

14.  The  student-staff  ratio  should  be  low 

Boardman^  reports  that  thirty-nine 

workshops  held  during  a  given  year 
averaged  5.8  students  to  one  staff  mem¬ 
ber.  He  derived  thb  average  by  totaling 
the  students  and  dividing  by  the  whole 
number  of  staff  members  employed. 
He  did  not  include  part-time  consult¬ 
ants.  The  range  ran  from  two  to  twenty 
students  per  staff  member. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  workshop 
procedure,  it  b  believed  that  ten  stu¬ 
dents  to  one  staff  member  represents 
the  maximum  ratio  if  counseling,  ad- 
vbing,  supervbing,  and  teaching  are 
carried  out  satbfactorily  and  profit¬ 
ably.  In  addition  to  the  instructional 
staff,  all  workshops  should  have  a  full¬ 
time  typbt  clerk  who  might  also  serve 
as  librarian  and  be  available  for  many 
duties  which  arise  in  connection  with 
all  workshops.  Reports,  summaries. 


and  notices  are  much  more  effective  if 
typed  and  supplied  to  each  individual 
member  of  the  workshop. 

Boardman  asserts  in  the  study  just 
cited  that  no  member  of  the  workshop 
staff  should  serve  more  than  two  or 
three  consecutive  years  unless  extenu¬ 
ating  circumstances  demand  it. 

15.  The  workshop  must  be  kept  unique 

Finally,  a  word  of  caution  b  in  order. 
There  b  danger  of  overdoing  the  work¬ 
shop  idea  by  making  it  too  common¬ 
place,  a  too  common  experience.  To  keep 
it  effective  as  an  instrument  for  in- 
service  education  it  must  always  retain 
its  freshness,  its  pioneering  spirit,  its 
uniqueness.  Directed  by  careless  people 
it  could  soon  become  stereotyped  and 
be  relegated  to  the  category  of  other 
in-service  education  procedures  which 
have  had  their  day.  In  the  hands  of 
careful  people,  however,  workshops 
will  continue  to  challenge,  to  inspire, 
and  to  stimulate  the  professional 
growth  of  teachers  in  service. 
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Trends  in  Secondary  Schools 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICAL  INFORMATION  FOR  SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS  ACCREDITED  BY  THE  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE 
SCHOOL  YEAR  1952-53 

Data  presented  in  the  tables  which  fol-  organized  on  other  bases,  for  the  most 
low  are  compiled  from  the .  Annual  part  two-year  and  five-year  schools, 
Report  on  Report  on  Regulations  show  a  gain  of  27.  This  gives  the  net 
(Form  A-i)  as  submitted  by  member  gain  of  39. 

schools  and  summarized  for  the  several  The  pupil  enrollment  has  increased 
states,  and  indicate  trends  in  the  more  by  63,126  to  a  totai  of  1,611,662.  The 
significant  items  included  in  that  re-  total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  is,  how- 
port.  For  each  item  returns  are  given  ever,  under  the  mark  of  1940  when 
for  the  nineteen  states  and  the  De-  1,654,831  pupils  were  reported  in  the 
pendents’  Schools  and  for  the  Associ-  North  Central  Association  secondary 
ation  as  a  whole.  For  purposes  of  schools.  When  enrollment  is  broken 
comparison  the  totals  for  the  preceding  down  into  the  separate  grades,  we  find 
four  years  are  presented  at  the  bottom  an  increase  in  each  grade  from  seven 
of  each  table.  The  data  have  been  com-  through  twelve  with  the  largest  in- 
piled  for  schools  in  four  categories  of  crease  (16,225)  grade  nine, 
size — those  enrolling  fewer  than  200  The  number  of  pupils  graduated  in 
pupils,  and  schools  with  enrollments  of  1952  ^the  report  for  1952-53  gives 
200-499;  5<^<^~999i  more  than  1000.  graduates  of  the  previous  year)  is 
Due  to  limitations  of  space,  these  sepa-  312,147,  an  increase  of  7,530.  The  num- 
rate  tabulations  are  not  included  in  this  ber  of  post-graduates  decreased  by 
published  report,  but  only  the  totals  600  over  the  previous  year.  The  num- 
for  all  categories.  ber  of  graduates  of  North  Central  As- 

In  1953  the  total  of  member  schools  sociation  schools  thus  shows  an  increase 
accredited  by  the  Association  rose  to  for  the  first  time  in  four  consecutive 
3,188,  an  increase  of  thirty-nine  schools  years.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
since  the  previous  year.  Twenty-six  of  once  again  our  young  people  are  set- 
the  meml^r  schools  are  “Dependents’  tling  down  to  school  after  the  distract- 
Schools’’  maintained  by  the  Armed  ing  years  of  the  Korean  war. 

Services  for  dependents  of  military  and  The  average  size  of  a  North  Central 
civilian  personnel  in  occupied  countries.  High  School  continues  to  climb,  with 
It  will  be  noted  that,  on  the  basis  of  the  average  rapidly  approaching  500. 
organization,  only  four-year  high  With  the  same  increase  next  year,  as 
schools  ^ow  a  numerical  decrease.  In  this,  the  average  would  be  500  or  more. 
1951-52  there  were  1,886  schools  so  The  provision  of  qualified  library 
listed  and  in  1952-53,  there  were  only  personnel  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
1,860,  showing  a  loss  in  that  category  Regulation  4b,  which  all  schools  are 
of  26.  The  six-year  high  schools  show  a  expected  to  meet  by  1955-56,  has  pre¬ 
gain  of  31;  the  number  of  three-year  sented  a  problem  in  some  North  Cen- 
schools  increased  by  seven;  and  schools  tral  states.  While  certain  states  indicate 
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that  there  is  no  shortage  of  qualified 
library  personnel  to  meet  the  needs  of 
North  Central  Association  schools,  in 
others  extensive  cooperative  action  by 
school  administrators,  the  State  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  the  teacher  education 
institutions  will  be  needed  if  the  dead¬ 
line  is  to  be  met.  The  data  presented  in 
this  report  reflect  conflicting  trends 
affecting  this  problem.  It  appears  that 
there  has  been  steady,  if  gradual,  prog¬ 
ress  in  the  upgrading  of  library  person¬ 
nel.  The  number  of  librarians  with  no 
library  training  fell  from  522  to  376,  a 
decrease  of  146.  Those  with  from  1-5 
semester  hours  of  training  decreased 
from  337  to  276  or  a  decline  of  61,  and 
those  with  from  6-15  semester  hours  in 
library  science  decreased  from  1,021  to 
972,  a  loss  of  49.  However,  the  number 
of  librarians  with  from  16-23  semester 
hours,  of  training  has  increased  from 
459  to  495,  a  rise  of  36,  and  those  who 
have  24  semester  hours  or  more  have 
increased  from  1,367  to  1,501,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  134.  Thus  it  seems  that  we 
have  fewer  librarians  with  little  or  no 
training  and  more  librarians  with  sufSi- 
cient  training.  The  number  of  full-time 
librarians  increased  by  69  over  the  pre¬ 


ceding  year.  Yet  we  have  fewer  than 
2,000  of  the  3,720  librarians  now  em¬ 
ployed,  who  might  be  said  to  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  well  trained  to  qualify  them  as 
good  librarians. 

Salaries  continue  to  increase  and  al¬ 
though  the  length  of  the  steps  in  the 
tabulation  have  been  changed,  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  the  number  receiving  a 
salary  of  $5,000  or  more  is  well  over  the 
$4,637  for  male  staff  members  and 
$4,765  for  female  staff  members  as 
given  in  the  report  of  1952. 

The  teaching  load,  as  reflected  in  the 
pupil-teacher  ratio,  remains  relatively 
constant.  In  1953  only  26  schools  of  the 
3,188  reporting  showed  a  pupil-teacher 
ratio  of  more  than  30.  Violations  of  the 
regulation  are  found  in  only  eight  of  the 
19  states. 

The  teacher  shortage  is  reflected  in 
the  data  on  new  teachers.  The  number 
of  teachers  without  a  bachelor’s  degree 
continues  negligible  and  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  meet  the  requirements  in  pro¬ 
fessional  education.  The  number  re¬ 
ported  with  inadequate  preparation  in 
the  teaching  field  has  decreased  from 
535  in  1952  to  356  in  1953. 
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